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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT THE DOCKYARD, ROSYTH, ENGLAND 


A BRITISH SCHOOLHOUSE 


Rosyth has sprung up rather than grown up. 
The sudden rise of the naval dockyards and 
the large number of dockyard workers’ children 
created the necessity for prompt provisions in 
school housing. 

War years are not favorable to schoolhouse 


construction. But, the needs of Rosyth were so 
urgent that delay could not be tolerated. The 
school board was conscious of that fact. The 


superior powers protested but eventually with- 
drew their restrictions. 

With government restrictions removed great 
difficulties nevertheless were encountered. Build- 
ing materials were hard to obtain. All leading 
stone quarries had been shut down and brick- 
yards were commandeered by the government. 
The architect was compelled to resort to ex- 
pedients and obtain what he could. Only the 
commonest quality of brick could be obtained. 

The cost, too, went up. There was the in 
creased cost of labor as well as the decreased 
efficiency of labor to be dealt with. This coupled 
with increased cost of material with a decreased 
quality caused a hundred per cent increase in 
the cost of building. Bricklayer material ad- 
vanced 75 per cent; slaters’ material 50 per cent; 
carpenters’ material 200 per cent, and plumbing 
100 per cent. 

An acute schoolhouse shortage exists in many 
districts and the quest:on of material will be- 
come a serious one. This not only applies to 
schoolhouses but homes as well. A solution, or 
at least a relief, is sought in resorting to con- 
crete fabric, eliminating the usual building ma- 
terials. 

My own opinion is that in the future most of 
the school buildings, both in England and Scot- 
land, will be erected with a light concrete and 
steel frame with possibly concrete floor formed 
on concrete reinforced beams and that prac- 
tically all the classroom finishings will be in 
cement or plaster. 

We will have the usual wood classroom door 
and possibly the class desk built with a mini 
mum amount of timber, but the classroom win- 

Continued on Page 113) 


John Y. Dunlap, Greenfield, Tollcross, Glasgow 
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SCHOOLS THAT SCHOOL 


A. L. Schafer, State High School Inspector, Bismark, N. D. 
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The schoolmen of practically all States in 
varying degree, have before them this year as 
never before the great opportunity that will come 


to many of them as profess onal schoolmen i! 
the building program which confronts boards of 


education. The conclusion of the world war 


} 


finds 65 per cent of our class fied high schools 
inadequately housed. Church basements, cits 
halls, public libraries, court houses, lodge halls 
and stores with their accompanying unhygienic 


facilities for heating, lighting and ventilating 
are being pressed into service. In fact one of 
our better towns (note the adjective) has even 
taken over the city jail for two grades crowded 
out of the schoolhouse. Government restrictions 
on construction during the war, high prices im- 
mediately following t, difficulty in getting 
building material, the perplexing labor situation, 
financial difficulties due to legislation making il 
legal the floating of adequate bond issues—all 
are contributing causes which have held up for 
two years and more building activities in many 
school districts. 

Coincident with this delay in making provi 


sion for a normal growth in school population 


and the consequent chool enrollment, we ar 
faced with the problem of an unprecedented in 
To illustrate: Th 
enrollment in classified high schools in North 
Dakota on November 1, 1919, showed an increas 
over the total enrollment the previous year of 


crease in school attendances 


26 per cent. Practically ev ry high school in 


the State has on its roll the names of service 


men, young fellows who had dropped out of 
school but to whom the travel, discipline, broader 
acquaintance and training incident to army life, 
have brought a new vision and a determination 
to avail themselves now of the advantages of 
In addition to these, 
fighters, scores of boys and girls 


America’s school system 
Unele Sam’s 
released from business and industry by the re 
turn of their older brothers, and inspired some 
what by the “back to school” sentiment, are 
themselves dropping back into high school 
Such causes as these are foreing building 


operat ons quite gen rally over the country un 


der conditions not most favorable to be sure, but 
which we are told promise no relief from high 
eost of mate rl i] and searcityv of labor in the im 


mediate future Boards of edueation are, how 


ever, taking the common sense view and dre act 
ing upon the conviction that the education and 
training of our boys and girls cannot be neglect 


ed, eurt iiled or postponed tor mere dollars and 


cents. The shaping of a far-sighted policy 


which will provide adequately for the present 
emergency and future growth, a policy which 
will leave in the discard those theoretical and 
pedagogical fallacies with which our educational 
system has been water logged in the past and a 
policy which will blaze a new trail in the field 
of school building construction, is challenging 
the very best effort of our schoolmen and eall 
ing for an educational leads rship that looks to 
the development of the school as the real and 
vital community and social center. Therein lies 
our great opportunity and obligation as school 
men. 

Common practice was to place the school 
building at the outskirts of the village, its r 
moteness and the physical exercise required in 
reaching t being deemed sufficient justification 
for such location, but experience teaches that 
only delays, quarrels and accidents, together 
with a very limited use of the building by the 
general public, result from such a policy. In 
the village or city having but one school build 
ing, better judgment dictates that this building 


sno ild ( Or ited as centralls as 


t 
n consideration of the pupil and of the tax 
payer, be he man or woman, parent or bachelor, 
who may pe rchance realize some little return ou 
hs investment as a taxpayer in the use of cer 
tain features of the school building during his 
le:sure hours. As foolish and futile to place a 
community school building at the far corner of 
the village as for a merchant to establish his 
To get the 
largest benefit from the school plant, during both 


place of business in such locality. 


the day and the evening hours, it is absolutely 
essential that it be centrally and conveniently 
located. It is a significant fact that the day has 
passed when men were willing to erect, even at 
public expense, magnificent temples of learning 
costing thousands of dollars for the exclusive 
benefit of less than 25 per cent of their popula 
tion, and these all under age, to be used during 
only five hours of the day when they might be 
used twelve, five days a week when they might 
be used seven, 36 weeks of the year, when they 
might be used 52, thereby reducing the returns 
on their building investment by approximately 
SU per cent. 


In the opinion of the writer, many have made 


the mistake of place ng the schoolhouse in the 
center of a city block, leaving a more or less 
broken and disorganized playground surround 
ng it on four side Would not the school pre 
sent a more sightly appearance were it placed 
} 


back from the street 40 feet to 60 feet, giving 
sufficient space for a well kept grassplot in front 
of the building and making it poss ble to better 
organize the playground in the larger open space 
remaining? The landscaping of the school 
grounds with its trees, lawns and flower gardens 
not so extensive as to be burdensome to the Jani 
torial departments, should be a model for the 
community but should not preclude large open 
courts for outdoor games, sports and such phys 

eal training as can be conducted outside. 

If this institution which we eall the school is 
really to serve that most vital purpose of bring 
ing folks together so that man may come to 
know, love and believe in his fellowman instead 
of thinking him always a gun-toter and eater of 
raw meat, if it is going to foster that kind of 
education which dispels delusions and develops 
the public forum so pregnant with possibilities 
for the free and frank discussions of the per 
plexing problems confronting us during these 
boat rocking times, if it is going to be able to 
control the eolor of the entertainments of the 
community, if the unexplored abilities of young 
and old alike are to be discovered, trained and 
utilized by the school, then there must be pro 
vided in the modern schoolhouse an adequate 
community meeting place, an auditorium with 
a good sizable stage and a seating capacity suf 
ficient to comfortably care for the largest num 
ber that may be expected to assemble at any one 
time. In striving to make “great scholars, great 
orators, great scientists, and great fiddle sticks,” 
the school of yesterday has largely overlooked its 
great duty and opportunity in directing the en 
tertainment, recreation and informal education 
of the adult life of the community during the 
leisure hours, and be it remembered too that as 
with the individual so with the community, what 
it does in its leisure hours determines largely 
what it may do in its working hours. Many the 
village and city within whose limits there is no 
eommon assembling place of this kind and many 
too the town that has only a semblance of it 
in the city hall, fire hall or opera house and these 
oftentimes under more or less objectionable man 
agement and therefore of doubtful value. It 
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seems that the board of education, a permanent, 
non-political body with a well defined and 
thoroly established policy toward the things 
more worth while, is the most logical manage- 
ment for this type of meeting place. Almost 
unlimited are the possibilities of this feature of 
the modern school building in stimulating the 
interest of boys and girls, directing the trend 
of their pastimes and pleasures and in bringing 
pleasure, profit, contentment and a new, br'ghter 
and broader outlook upon life to their fathers 
and mothers. 

Of equal import is it that in the town of mod 
erate size the publie and school library with their 
interlocking interests be brought together under 
one supervision. Economy both in original out- 
lay and in cost of maintenance, avoiding much 
duplication of reading material, newspapers, 
magazines and books alike, and the very stimu- 
lating and wholesome effect upon the reading 
habits of a community, result from such an 
amalgamation. Mothers and fathers displaying 
some interest and spending some time in the 
public-school reading room and library serve as 
a powerful incentive to the boy and girl of 
school age to browse among books and to learn 
to love their companionship. To be of greatest 
use of course this school must be centrally lo- 
eated, the library must be housed on the main 
floor, must be easily accessible by an outside 
entrance of its own; if possible, there must be 
provided reading rooms for both young and old 
and the rooms must be open and their use en- 
couraged and systematically, intelligently and 
vigorously promoted both during the day and 
evening and six if not seven days of the week. 
And what an asset to the community such a li- 
brary would be, for who can over-estimate the 
value to those of all ages of reading good books, 
“those strips of thought” as Bacon so fondly calls 
them, “voyaging thru seas of time and carrying 
their precious freight so safely from generation 
to generation!’ How natural and fitting it is 
that the time honored village library tucked 
away in some obscure upper room, with its un- 
used volumes shamelessly sharing the shelves 
with several summers’ dusts, frequented only by 
youngsters of the lower grades and religiously 
guarded by the part-time librarian whose only 
qualification is her devotion to the cause, should 
give way to the community school library, the 
center of things educational, the place where 
books become working tools and where with the 
supervision and co-operation of an able, ener- 
getic and sympathetic superintendent, a maxi- 
mum of results may be expected with a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Practically all schools which have been built 
during the last decade in their planning contem- 
plate some form of gymnasium, all too often 
small and with most unsatisfactory ventilation 
but still serving the purpose with little com- 
plaint from those not pampered by previous en- 
joyment of better facilities. Unvitiated air in 
these quarters is most important. In fact there 
are those who look with disfavor upon including 
a gymnasium in the school building because of 
the danger of contagion and the effect of breath- 
ing the brand of air by which we detect the lo- 
cation of this particular part of the building 
much as a horse detects the presence of the ani- 
mals of the cireus. We appreciate full well the 
value of outdoor games and firmly believe in 
outdoor winter sports. Still we must recognize 
that the gymnasium makes a strong appeal to 
both boys and girls, holds many in school as 
nothing else would and fills a need when properly 
supervised in developing strong, manly men and 
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womanly women. Play is the one activity of life 
in which the whole of our being takes. part and 
surely the modern school cannot overlook its 
encouragement and development. The value of 
physical exercise, however, may be entirely nega 
tived by improper care of the body immediately 
following. Every gymnasium should be safe- 
guarded with ample and convenient shower 
baths, locker space for towels and gymnasium 
paraphernalia should likewise not be overlooked. 
If finances will permit, one of the very finest ad- 
ditions to this department is a swimming pool. 
Especially is this true in a state like North Da- 
kota, where the joys and delights of “the old 
swimming hole” are but a poetical myth in the 
child’s imagination. Oftentimes has the writer 
seen as many as fifteen chaps pile into one auto 
mobile on a sultry summer afternoon and drive 
25 miles in search of water to take a swim. 

But with this fine gymnasium, these shower 
baths, lockers and plunge baths, why with a lit 
tle forethought in planning a building could not 
this splendid equipment be made available and 
accessible for the use of adults? 
are anxious and in dire need of this sort of 
thing, in fact so much so that they will go to 
most any extent financially to get it. Some of 
our smaller towns with their very meager facili- 


3usinessmen 


ties and cheese box gymnasiums have conducted 
businessmen’s gymnasium classes year after 
year. Under good leadership they are invariably 
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popular and productive of most excellent results. 
The school building may, and certainly should 
be, so constructed that evening gymnasium 
classes can be conducted without interfering in 
the least with the regular school work. 

Then why not go one step farther and mak« 
the school the real recreational center by adding 
(hold on tight, this may be a severe jolt to your 
orthodoxy) a bowling alley, a room for small 
games such as checkers, chess and crokinole, and 
another room furnished with pool and billiard 
tables? If the commercializing of these activi 
ties with their attendant evils of irregular hours, 
questionable associations, gambling and related 
vices, is to be successfully combatted, it may best 
be done by supplying good, wholesome recreation 
and sport under leadership and supervision of 
unquestioned standing. Few question the re 
sults achieved in our larger cities by the Y. M. 
©. A. In the town too small to support such an 
organization, the school can approximate the 
same results and is not real’zing on one of its 
big opportunities if it fails to do so. 

Educational theory and practice is a constant 
ly changing process. Only yesterday seating ca 
pacity was the chief requirement of a school 
building. Hence the school came to be no place 
for the boy or girl with hands and feet and 
growing ambitions, with the result that, for bet 
ter or for worse, he turned his back upon it at 
the first opportunity. But let the school provide 
machines, tools, apparatus and laboratories, let 


the formality of the classroom give to the 
freedom of the shop and immediately whole 
new world opens to the pupil’s astonishe: Vision 


New thoughts, new ambitions and new life are 
Verily “we learn to do by ad oe ; 


at once his. ng’ is 
sound pedagogy and its application is con erting 
part of our traditional recitation rooms into 
workrooms and equipping them with things 
which the pupil can see, feel, measure and work 
with. 

This type of community school which reaches 
out away beyond what was originally considered 
to be its field, which endeavors to dev lop the 
whole boy or girl, both formally and inf rmally, 
consciously and unconsciously, the school which 
goes out after his father and mother, adds to 
their opportunities for preparation, and renders 
life more worth while for them, is one of the 


vreatest assets a town may have. Under the 


wise direction of men with a vision, no other in 
st.tution can have such magnetic force in at 


tracting those looking for a desirable place for 
W hil per 


haps destructive to some ot the old traditio 18, 


home building and family rearing. 


revolutionary and unorthodox, yet new condi 
tions demand that we cast down our old idols, 
and on the logie of new conditions. construet 
new ideals, new programs and a new type of 
school building with public library, public audi 
torium and public gymnasium for the complete 
education of all the people, of all the land. thru 
all their vears. 


One of Delaware’s New School Buildings 


Prof. N. L. Englehardt, Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 


Probably in no other state in the Union are 
the educational problems of a state being dis 
cussed by a greater proportion of its population 
than in the State of Delaware at the present 
time. The needs for changes in the educational 
advantages offered the children of this state 
have been clearly brought home to all its inhabi 
tants thru statewide agitation concerning pres 
ent conditions. 

The state survey made under the auspices of 
the General Education Board of New York City 
has resulted in a State Education Code which 
is constructive in nature and which conforms in 
high degree to the most progressive educational 
thought. Thru the agency of The Service Citi 
zens of Wilmington, Delaware, and under the 
direction of the Department of Educational Ad 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, a state building survey has been made 








with the purpose of providing for the state one 
of the most satisfactory building plants to be 
found in the United States. 

The building program has involved the con 
solidation of many of the smaller school dis 
tricts in the state and the complete utilization 
for the transportation of children of the many 
fine roads which have been built in the state 
One of the earliest proposed consolidations to 
hecome effective is to be found in the northern 
part of Neweastle County, where Claymont is 
the center. 

Claymont is a rapidly growing community duc 
to the development of three industries—The 
General Chemical Company, Worth Brothers 
and the National Aniline and Dye Company 
These companies pay about 60 per cent of th 
taxes in the present school district of Claymont, 
and are highly interested in the establishment 























of proper housing facilities for the families 
vhose representatives are engaged in their 
plants. The housing development of the Gen 
eral Chemical Company is specially worthy of 
note sinee it embodies besides the erection of 
fine homes, the building of community buildings 
which will serve all types of community needs. 

The school property upon which the new Clay- 
mont school is to be built, consists of approxi- 
mately thirteen acres of land much of which has 
been donated to the community by the General 
(Chemical Company. “The building will also be 
adjacent to a large playground and athletic 
tield, which will be available for full community 
use as well as for: elementary and high school 
purposes. ‘The plot plan shows the position of 
the school in relation to this housing develop 
ment which, as will be seen, is located on the 
post road from Wilmington, Delaware, to Ches- 
ter, Pa. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, CLAYMON'T, DEI 


Coffin & Coffin Architects, New York City 
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THE FRONT ELEVATION, NEW SCHOOLHOUSE AT CLAYMONT, DEL 
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AND FLOOR PLANS, NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 
Coffin & Coffin Architects, New York. N 
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GENERAL PLAN OF OVERLOOK. X DESIGNATES 
NEW SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The new Claymont building will supplant 
temporary classrooms which have been provided 
in company buildings and one-story stone struc 
tures of the type which prevail in Northern 
Delaware. When fully completed, the new build 
ing will be a high-grade modern structure of 32 
classrooms and will also provide all of the spe 
cial room facilities which have been lacking to 
such a great degree in Delaware. As planned, 
at the present time, only about two-thirds of the 
building will be erected. Extensions to the rear 
may be made which will eventually house all of 
the high school children and will provide for the 
future needs of Claymont for a long period of 
years to come. When one considers that less 
than three per cent of the buildings of Dela- 
ware (exclusive of Wilmington) contain facili 
ties for such special activities as are involved in 
the auditorium, gymnasium, kindergarten, li 
brary, household arts and woodworking machine 
shops, it is possible then to realize what a splen- 
did step forward has been taken by this particu- 
lar community in providing all of these facilities 
in its new school plant. 


The floor plan for the basement, the first floor 
and the second floor of this school building are 
here reproduced. It will be noted that the audi- 
torium and the gymnasium are located at grade 
and at the ends of the building respectively. The 
auditorium wing is directly adjacent to the town 
center so as to be most accessible for all kinds of 
community use. The gymnasium at the right 
wing of the building adjoins the playground and 
the athletic field. Because of the placement of 
these two rooms, both are adaptable for use after 
school hours and can be shut off entirely from 
the rest of the building. The gymnasium will 
not only be of use for athletic purposes, but also 
for community dances and banquets. 


It will be noted that the classrooms conform 
to most accepted standards for lighting, location 
of wardrobes and placement of doors; that the 
basement rooms because of the establishment of 
a lower grade at the rear are as well lighted as 
the rooms of the first and second floor; that toi- 
lets are located on each floor, those on the first 
floor being centrally placed for easy access by the 
smaller children; and that the architects, Coffin 
and Coffin of New York City, have succeeded in 
developing an exceptionally high-grade school 
plant thruout. 

Messrs. Coffin and Coffin have been very suc- 
cessful in having their elevation conform to the 
architectural tendencies of this part of Dela- 
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ware and yet have not overlooked educational re main highway running south from Philadelphia 
quirements. The building will stand on rela When finished, the building will rank among the 
tively high ground and will present a splendid very best structures erected for combined ele 
appearance to visitors entering the state on this 


mentary and-high school purposes 
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GYMNASIUM OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR, TEX 
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rik FRANKLIN SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR, TEX Wm. B. Ittner, A. T. A Architect, St. Louis, Mo 


cA COMPLETE SCHOOL PLANT 


Mr. William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘| he Franklin ‘ee hool, COLL yleted ll LY17, altho 
| 


lementary school 


erected fo serve as ua complete ‘ 
(including kindergartens) provides facilities 
vhich make it conven‘ent at any time to extend 
the activities to includ secondary school work, 
also, thus making it in reality a complete school 
plant. 

Jeing located in an oil producing and ship- 
ping center, the ch ldren of the employes of the 
Gulf and Texas oil refining plants constitute in 
the main its pupil-body. As these plants have 
been constantly expanding and thereby adding 
a greater number of employes yearly, the school 
housing problem appeared to be an almost im 
possible one, until the idea represented by the 
Franklin School was conceived, developed and 
completed. 

The significant facts about this school are: 
First, that it represents a new type of ele 
mentary school and, second, that it represents 
the efficient adaptation of building plans to en 
larged and enriched school curricula and to a 
specific kind of organiza‘ion of edueational 
activities As an elementary school it breaks 
away entirely from the tradit onal school plan 
and becomes instead a center of educational op 


portunities tor childre nous Wwe |] us tor adults a 


center tor le ith and child wolfe tor traiming 
in the arts of homemaking, tndustsy, and eit 
zenuship u addition to the usual ti hing in the 


fundamental] operations 

The distinet contributio which the Franklin 
Schoo] makes to educat on are Kirst, that with 
the proper kind of engineering our publie el 


mentary schools for the great masses of our chil 


dren ean afford to offer as rich opportunit es 
the best secondary and private schools, and, sec 


oud: That the school architect must not only be plication of the work-study-play plan to the 


familiar with the present-day educational ten schools’ activities which plan made the enriched 
dencies, but must be able to adapt building plans and enlarged elementary school economically 
to local needs, policies and organization. possible. 

The principal methods by means of which General Building Plan. 
these educational achievements were accom The plan of combining the schools in order 
plished were plans for consolidation of a number to secure large units of which the Franklin 
of small school units into a large one and an ap building is the pioneer, was determined after a 
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LIBRARY OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 
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careful survey by Mr. Wm. A. Wirt, Mr. Wm. B. 
Ittner, the architect, together with the board of 
education and superintendent of schools at Port 
Arthur as the best plan of securing the maxi- 
mum educational advantages at a minimum cost. 
The success with which the building is housing 
its 2,200 pupils on work-study-play plan during 
the present year, which is but the second year 
of its existence, serves to emphasize the fore 
sight of the originators of the initial plan of 
centralization and consolidation as well as to 
mark one of the mile-stones in educational en 
gineering of the great state of Texas. 


Building and Grounds. 

The building is 297x208 feet in its exterior 
dimensions. It is two stories h'gh, with art and 
mechanical drawing rooms and the out-door 
classes placed, upon a third story level. The ade 
quate site of ten acres on which the building 
stands provides for parking spaces at the front, 
large garden spaces at the sides and a five-acre 
playground and athletic field at the rear. Briefly 
described, the building was planned for a total 
of 64 With the 
plan, however, less than half of these need to bé 
accommodated in classrooms at the same time. 
The plan of organization called for the distribu- 
tion of the other classes as follows: 
shops, laboratories, 
continuously, eight or ten in the auditorium and 


work-study-play 


classes. 


Twelve in 


drawing and music studios 


twelve in gymnasiums, outdoor playrooms and 
playgrounds. 

Four laboratories and two greenhouses wert 
provided for general science and horticulture in 
struction; a forge shop, print shop, two wood 
working shops, a staining and painting shop, a 
commodious mechanical drawing studio consti 
tute the prevocational quarters for boys; a sew 
ing and millinery workroom, a laundry, a cook 
ing laboratory, a cafeteria and four-room house 
keeping suite, the 
girls. Three freehand drawing and two musi 
studios care for the studies in the fine and prac 
tical arts. 
for sub-normals complete the number of special 


A kindergarten and a special room 


quarters aside from a commodious library lo 
cated so as to be easily aecessible to all class 
rooms. The departmental plan on which th 


school is operating, makes: the interchange of 


classes an easy matter as the necessary balance 


between classroom work and the activities in 
shops, laboratories, studios and play quarters 


ean always be maintained. 
The Classrooms, 

The eclassrooms uniformly 21x30 feet are 
unilaterally lighted, the windows being of the 
Simplex type. The chief advantage of this type 
of window is that it may be thrown out, thus 
forming an awning, which, when the shades are 
drawn, serve to cut out the direct rays of the 
sun, while permitting full natural light and 
ventilation. The natural ventilation of the 
rooms is further provided for by a line of tran 
som sash on the inner wall over the blackboard, 
which opens into the large corridors. Further 
more, maximum comfort is obtained by reason 
of the fact that the plan is an open one, the 
corridors having outside windows, thus permit 
ting free circulation of air continuously. 

Each classroom is provided with slate black 
A soft 
wood framework encloses adequate space above 
the blackboards for the exhibition of pupils’ 
work and for illustrative material. 


boards and two full sized oak cabinets. 


Tables and 
chairs in sizes to accommodate the various ages 
and sizes of the pupil-body take the place of the 
old-time school desks. 
ridors accommodate pupils’ individual belong 


Steel lockers in rear cor 


ings. 

The classroom day is six hours. With the ex 
ception of the kindergartens, the sub-norma! 
classes-and exceptional pupils, who are given 


special daily programs, all children spend at 


prevocational quarters for 
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PRANALIN: SCHOO! 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR, TEX 
Wim. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo 


least three hit ty minute periods in classroom 


vork. Two sets of children daily are therefore 


As children 


work with the classroom teachers approx mately 


accommodated in each classroom. 


50 per cent of the time, these teachers are se- 
All matters relating to 
the pupil’s health, his special talents, his prog 


lected as pupil advisers. 


ress in schoolwork, his attendance, his home con 
ditions, ete., are referred directly to these pupi! 
advisers, who are in turn authorized to advise 


with the school physician or nurse, with parents 


and special teachers, and to prescribe any 
change in the pupil’s daily work which is con 
sidered essential for his welfare. Thus many 
pupils are given special health programs, others, 
such as talented pupils, are given opportunity to 
work in their chosen lines half the time. In 
exceptional cases pupils are permitted to make 
complete choice of work and to change as often 


as they desire. Normally, however, the chil- 
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ONE OF THE OPEN AIR PLAY SPACES 


INTERTORS O} THE FRANKLIN SCHOO! PORT ARTHUR rex 


dren’s schoo] day is divided into three hours of 
study in classrooms and three hours or more ele mentary grades ure 


work and recreation 


nomena By means of them the school is merely 


Laboratories, Work Shops and Studios. 








science. In these laboratories children in the 
experiment with and to study natural phe 


taking advantage of the child’s innate desire to 











\ CONSERVATORY CONNECTED WITH THE CLASSROOM FOR NATURE 
STUDY AND HORTICULTURE 











THE MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM 








THE SWIMMING POOL. 


Mr. William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo 


nection with any other phase of the school’s 


riven opportunities daily work. 


In addition to the science laboratories, two 
greenhouses with growing tables and stone-top 
work-tables supply ample quarters for plant cul- 


The building contains four laboratories, each discover how natural forces work. Aside from ture for the younger children. Here plant life 
24x38 feet, and each conhecting with an ampk the intrinsic value of these general science a may be studied at first hand. The children un- 
storeroom. The complete cabinet equipment, tivities (for they ar probably the most interest der the direction of the nature study teachers as- 


specially designed laboratory tables and instruc ng activities of the school), unlimited oppor 
tors’ demonstration tables make these desirabl tunities are naturally created for oral and writ 


for high school as well as for elementary schoo! 


ten composition, such as cannot be found in con 


sume full responsibility for the care of the 
greenhouses, supply various quarters of the 
school with ornamental palms and ferns, and 
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Carry a stock of cuttings, seedlings and orna ] [ 














mental plants for sale continuously. These 
greenhouses connect directly with the out-of- r , : . ‘ move ’ : . , 7 
door garden plots and together these quarters : J [. . 
give opportunity for the first lessons in thrift. , , 
A kindergarten, a special room for sub-normals, ane ro ; ; . ; q : : ae reese oe 
two music studios and one arts and crafts studio ' aie ae ie é 
complete the number and kind of so-called spe | | 
cial rooms. i ets ctepeatiataee 2 
The prevocational quarters for the boys [n T° ke 
clude a print shop, elementary and advanced . 3 r ~~; o—* ; . 
woodwork shops, painting and finishing shop and 
forge room. The mechanical and freehand draw- | | 
ing rooms on the third floor especially planned 
and lighted for their uses are open to both boys | | 
and girls. The home economics include sewing, 
millinery, cooking, laundry, laboratories and a | | 
house-keeping suite... The completely equipped 
cafeteria kitchen connects with the domestic | I 
science laboratory and the lunch room in such 
manner as to permit of close correlation and to + 4 
facilitate the handling of 650 pup ls per lunch 
period, thus upon the two per.od plan some ; 
thing more than half the total enrol|ment is ac ; 
commodated. Moreover, the lunch room is lo : eee © 
cated, arranged and equipped so that it can be 
used successfully for classes in music when not aT 
occupied by the luncheon groups. -_——< == 
The commodious library located on the inter 
mediate floor with an assistant librarian in FRANKLIN- SCHOO 
charge serves as a distributing center for th But 
public library, as a reading and reference room . ; passec 
for the school, and is occupied continuously by BrOUpS ax brought vogethe! Furthermore, all isiums, and ¥ soe dent nurse is employs d whose detail 
classes for supervised study. supplementary visual nstruction in connection work is intimately associated with that of the iaioadl 
One of the distinctive features of the schoo! with geography, literature, history, civics, gar physical education. play ; 
is its auditorium. This room provides seatings dening, thrift and hye ene are given in the aud Cost of Building. nied 
for 800 persons, its floor sweeping from first to torium by means of slides and motion pictures The building cost is $321,500; its equipment don | 
second story level in amphitheatre fashion. It Two gymnasiums, each of standard size, 50x80 — cost is $51,000, a cost which at first thought ap- priati 
is provided with a stage 50x60 feet, equipped teet, are provided and are located on either side pears prohibitive, but which when viewed in the black 
with stage settings, including a box screen, and if a top lighted swimming pool, 50x60 feet, the light of adequate housing and extraordinary showl! 
a motion picture booth and machine. A concert latter being provided with lockers and shower educational advantages is real economy and | the bi 
grand piano and a Victrola complete the equip rooms for both boys and girls. The roof area should be possible for any community. The tions. 
ment. It is here that the splendid school spirit over the gymnasiums and pool is plauned as an most startling fact in regard to the cost of this allowe 
and the highest standards of right living are open air class and out-door play space This school is that when the housing cost per pupil bits o 
fostered. We find here a welding process in citi space is roofed in but open on all sides and pro ($153 per pupil, including fixed equipment) is cipal 
zenship by means of the community singing and vided with toilets, drinking fountains and ade calculated, the Franklin School eost is less than grass” 
the discussion of current proble ns. And in no quate stairways whic! ad direetly to the mpi that of the traditional pure study school. This, Let 
other place in the school can the best products play spaces at the rear, thus making of all the of course, is due to its efficient planning and to } bors 
in music, art and achievement be brought to physical education quarters a correlated unit the multiple uses of its facilities made possible tractin 
the children as here, where large homogeneous Nurse’s quarters are provided for both gyn by the rk-study-play plat teach 
each S 
+ . ple of 
school Ground Planning as a Community Asset. 
year, | 
Chas. H. Ramsdell, Landscape Architect, Minneapolis, Minn. much 
. more; 
In presenting an up-to-date art exhibit to the r =f indoor 
pubhie, the committee in charge does not over To 
look the value of proper light, proper back - M munit 
ground and proper framing of each work pr stop a 
sented. The visitor’s«state of mind is thus pre re NEE } ARRANGEMENT schoo} 
pared for artistic results. ae shrubt 
In locating a large industry, its executors do — 
not overlook the value of trackage, local supply 
of labor, or even the proper building exposure to a , a = 
the sun. These fundamental characteristics ar we ae 
governed by the same sound business principles yee £ ..8 , oo $ Ph 6 oe OT” sail 6°" o AY, 
which have made the industry a success. ' — : re 
Along the same line of thought, why should “ pT ! no “4'® 
an up-to-date school board, discharge the build . : = | ‘--44 
ing committee with thanks and honors, th rer St “t : 
building complete and attractive, but the » a -! 
grounds thereto left to the tender mercies of in F ~ aan ; ‘ his, 4 r . 
telligent teamsters and to the judgment of th : i fy e 
new janitor who may be a licensed engineer, but ss 4 
hardly a designer of any work large or small? e « 
The school board is not content to have the > : . 
scholars spend their time in rooms unde*orated aes a - : S 2 
or without pictures and other works of art. It ee ai 
does not expect the teachers’ room or the princ 
pal’s office to be used for the k ndergarte i games “e ms 
or the gymnasium classwork. Careful plan ) ss ' 
has been the byword and efficiency of equipment - 
PLANTING PLAN FOR SCHOOL AT LITCHFIELD, MINN 





the order of the day. Chas. H. Ramsdell, Landscape Architect, Minneapolis 
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PLAYGROUNDS, STI EET PLANTINGS AND SERVICE DRIVE KAU CLAIRE SCHOOL, EAU CLAIRE, WIS 





3ut what of the new school grounds which we = and breathing spot in summer. Th ample, care public during the summer. Even the workman 
passed before entering the new building? Its  fully-planned playground furthers the organized or passerby may profit by noting his carefully 
‘hose details of plan all too often, like Topsy, “just play of pupils during the school year and of the kept surroundings on his way to work. All these 
i the | grow”. The pupils assuredly need space for 
play; often they use every square foot of space, —- a — -— — 
never a blade of green grass or even a tree to rie Ay - mee s 
ment stop their running feet. The building appro ** “a ea 
tap- | priation may be well nigh spent, but $509 for 
n the black soil, grass seed or trees would make pr ore 
inary showing than any thousand dollars spent inside 
and the building, except perhaps for interior decora 
The tions. Sometimes a well meaning gardener is 
F this allowed to cover desirable open spaces with fussy 
pupil | bits of planting which soon go unless the prin 
it) is cipal becomes a policeman and “Keep oft the 
than grass” signs are her handiwork 
This, Let us consider the viewpoint of the neigh 
nd to ’ bors and taxpayers Cannot the condit on, at 
ssible tractiveness and efficieney of the school ground 


teach its lesson as neighborhood model, just as 
each schoolroom 1S made the best possible eXaln 


ple of interior decoration and building design 4 
et If $500 would provide winter skating. vear atter 
year, is it any less Important than five times as 
much spent on the gymnasium equipment? Nay, 
more; for outdoor exercise counts for more than 




















LANDSCAPE SETTING OF A PUBLIC BUILDING PUBLIC LIBRARY, MERRILL, WIS 


7 indoor where possible 
To all these questiotis thi up fo date ‘On 
\ munity is demanding that planning shall not 
stop at the school doorstep. It realizes that : 5 ale 
school grounds may grow grass, fine tree pnd , ; ; ; 
1 ground y grow § iS Te CORNER ENTRANCE STREET PLANTATIONS AND PLAYGROUNDS INCLUDED. EAU CLAIRE 
shrubbery, thus becoming a neighborhood park SCHOOL. EAU CLAIRE. WIS 
? 
1) 
a 
7B 
ay 
ye 
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VLANTING PLAN FOR AN IRREGULARLY SHAPED SCHOOL PLOT AT BXCELSIOR. MINN 
details further its educational facilities just as fi ‘ 
the school building provides space for art objects 
and study, for manual training, and so on, even if BOARDorE ATION | 
to the care of the pupils’ outdoor clothing. Bau Claire’ the 
However the community finds school-ground ; ne life 
design differing from design of the building in eat. 
this particular. The building is complete and fit ern 
in all details, before it is put to use. But the hav 
school ground use develops year by year. The fee! 
neighborhood may use a new tennis court if aaah peo 


space is there found. Organized play in summer 
being later available, would require the place 
ment of apparatus, etc. A fine tree in bloom, a 


SS 
‘ ad 
. 
< 





little school garden, a smooth lawn, are not de the 
veloped as fast as the contractor puts up the i sii 
brick walls. Here more than anywhere is needed | aL aid 
a well defined plan, complete in detail, and ready | | 7 Lameeie (ti tak 
when appropriations are available. Moreover, = ! sind 
changes of committee or personnel are not so | bo Ko ee ‘: | 4 ot wit 
apt to change an accepted plan as are the indi t ad | L the 
vidual ideas of work by “rule of thumb” to be \ , er 
later forgotten. | } | : 5 OS of 

As examples of close co-operation in school uf “% ’ j 
ground and community improvement the accom \ ee ‘ — infl 
panying plans are published. In only one case 7 a the 
was the ground plan completed even in two ses ; . Dp 
sons. In the second case, the grounds are par ‘hack $ 4 nen 
tially complete, but here, however, the publica cisco satis ' , esis 
tion of the plans and $1,000 spent in judicious ' \ why 
grading from them enabled the board to carry fe : | (h—-nmy — 4 ( 
thru the building bond issue which had failed ns . be! nite 
to pass twice previously. In the third case this 1. (7 ne 
plan is to be carried out this spring (as the sec ‘es - jt . . : chi 
ond of three) due to the importance of the (Fue ‘ a) a tins 
grounds of a larger school of the city. But all ; Sena Wo 
three plans are on file for appropriation, etc., eC ee <C> es CP ee ee Ct F © ) won 
when available. con 

The plan of the Ninth Ward School in Eau | and 
Claire, Wisconsin, is shown with two photo . { ing 
graphs of portions of the grounds This build PLAN FOR SCHOOL GROUNDS AT EAU CLAIRE, WIS tha 
ing has become an active community center—its shrubbery and attractiveness of grounds. The The building itself is surrounded on three sides f acke 
playgrounds are always in use and the neigh service, or delivery drive, is simple, direct and by small green lawns and shrubbery. On the | ple. 
boring citizens are quite proud of the lawns, serves to carry off surface drainage to the street vest side, easily accessible to the building, is the 
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Architect 


School Architecture Exalts Life 


M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


In most of the eountries of the Old World 
the buildings that dominate the thought and the 
life of the people in every community are the 
cathedral or the mosque or the palaces of gov- 
ernment. 
have played a prominent part in influencing the 


These buildings, simply as buildings, 


feelings and conduct of European and Oriental 
peoples. 

But in our country the publie school building 
is fast becoming the dominant structure in ev- 
ery community. The school has already become 
the intellectual and social center in most com 
When strangers 
a city in many places they are 
taken to view the school as the most important 
and impressive public institution. So the school 
with us is coming to play the role in influencing 


munities in which it is located. 
visit a town or 


the life of our people that the cathedral, mosque 
and government palace have played in the lives 
of the people of older countries. 

an important 
influence our school buildings are 


Anyone who understands what 
exerting on 
the thought and the feelings of our people can 
appreciate that these should be models of artistic 
excellence, which that they should be 
constructed so they will give pleasure to those 


means 


who look upon them. 

Consider what a potent, even if silent intluence 
might be exerted by a really artistic school build 
Ing which is every day observed by not only the 
children of a econmmunity but by a large propor 
tion of the adults. The peoples of the Old 
World knew very well that a beautiful cathedral! 
would play a larger in determining the 
conduct of the people than the laws of the land 
and we should appreciate that our school build 


part 


ings will exert more influence for good or ill 
than many of the regulations which we con 
sciously make to govern the behavior of the peo 


ple. 


Every one knows that some buildings impress 


him most agreeably ; they harmonize his feel- 
ngs; they give him exhilaration and poise at 
the same time: while other buildings have a con- 


effect. The 


what it 


trary untrained may not 


that 
the tide of life or depresses it, but those whose 


person 


know 


gs about a building exalts 


business it is to study such matters know how to 


produce uvreeable effects or otherwis by the 


type of architecture which they adopt. 

This means simply that every school building 
should be planned on the artistie side by one who 
knows how people are affected by different types 
of architecture and various modes of ornamenta- 
tion and decoration. Of course, every school 
building should first of all be adapted to its 
educational uses, but there need be no conflict 
between artistic appropriateness and educational 
usefulness 
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LAKBWOOD SCHOOL 
Riley, Architect, Madison. 
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REAR VIEW, LAKEWOOD 


Frank Riley, 


The picture of the Lakewood district school 
in this issue is a good illustration of the possi 
bility of combining artistic features with edu 
cational usefulness. Every one who passes this 
school says: “Isn’t that an attractive building.” 
The children 
come to school feel unconsciously its silent but 
powerful This 
should accomplish. It 


They enjoy looking at it. who 
what a 
school building should 
minister to the artistic needs of pupils and of 
adults while 


influence. is precisely 


at the same time meeting in all r¢ 
spects the requirements for an intellectual and 


social center, 


LAKEWOOD SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Frank Riley, Architect, Madison, Wis. 
This building was planned in the spring ot 
1918 and was erected in the spring and summer 
of 1919. It is located in the School District No. 
1, Lakewood, and is within the city 
Madison, Wis. It supplies school facilities for 
a rural community which is wealthy in charac 

ter. 
The building is constructed of brick and is 
fireproof at all essential points. 


limits of 


The exterior is 


CLASS ROOM 
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SCHOOL, 
Architect 


MADISON, WIS 


brick and stone with wood trim 


The 


of dark red face 
for the porch and cement plaster panels. 
roof is shingled. 

The basement contains a boys’ and girls’ room. 
Each of these has a cement floor and is equipped 
floor drain so that it 
washed out. 

The boiler 


entire boiler room, eoal space, and ash bin are 


with a may be thoroly 


n brick walls and the 


is enclosed 


enclosed in brick and arranged with fireproof 
ceilings. 

The building is equipped with a pressure wa- 
ter system for which a tank and pump are pro 
vided in the basement. This water system pro- 
vides for the toilets, for the kitchen in the base 
ment, for the heating system and for the drink 
ing fountains. The 


sewage is disposed of by 


means of a sewer and a septic tank. located 30 
feet from the building. 
The ventilation is effected by 


rect-indirect steam system for which the plenum 


means of a di 
chamber and radiators are located immediately 
above the boiler. 

The teachers’ room is 


n reality a library and 








e 








Coat Room 
8 x {0 
_R 
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PLANS OF THE LAKEWOOD 


rank Architect 


SCHIOOI MADISON 


Riley 


BOYS ROOM 
CEMENT FLOOR 


serves as a school and community library. Each 
of the classrooms has a teacher’s closet lhe 
two classrooms are separated by means of a fold- 
ing door 9 feet high. This door has a black- 
board on the side facing the classroom at the 


The main hall is equipped WIth a dr nh ing 


left. K 
fountain. 


The total cost of the building is $13,477.12 


» ad 


shown in the following items: 
'Mason $4,747.30 
“Carpenter 1,316.51 
a OS a ee er eee Satie lca arte 574.00 
Sheet Metal L19.00 
Painting and Glazing............ 132.20 
po 825.00 
NS ERE ONCE TORE Te L.452.00 
EKleetriec Wiring .......... “8 L.50 
Electric Fixtures ........... 7 hw ee 61.00 
Electric Lamp Bulbs............... 11.00 
Electric Call Bells.......... : , SRO 
Window Shades ......... tie hes 62.55 
Tn aa ry en PN 671.38 
SSR rar ae ee ar ce ae 150.12 
Total 15,477.12 


Lneludes tag pole, 
Includes well, pump and motor. 


Ineludes septic tank. 


Sandusky, O. The public school janitors have 
been given increases of $15 per month. 

The State Board of Education of New Hamp 
shire, on March first, distributed more than 
$280,000 among 168 school districts to aid these 
towns in maintaining standards of education re- 
quired by the state law. The amount added to 
the $54,000 called for under the old law, brings 
the total of state aid for the school year to ap 
proximately $360,000. 

A conference of the committee on 
filiated with the Chamber of Commerce 
cently held at Pawtucket, R. I., to 
detail the present condition of the school sys 
tem, and to receive suggestions relative to im 
provements which should be made 

The General Education Board of New York 
City has appropriated $1,000,000 for Teachers Col- 
lege as a contribution toward a building fund 
of $3,000,000 for the construction and endow- 
ment of a new library and classroom building 
The appropriation is a recognition of the na- 
tional character and high importance of the 
educational work done at the College and is the 
largest appropriation which the board has made 
to an institution devoted to the education of 
teachers. 

Marietta, O. A series of standardized 
arithmetic, writing and spelling has 
ducted in the grade schools 


schools al 
was re 
consider in 


tests In 
been con 
The figures will be 


used in making comparative studies of the work 
of local children with those of other cities. 
695-4 _ _ 
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Odds and Ends About the Building of Schools 


John J. Donovan, :-A. I. A., Oakland, California 


The war with its attendant demands upon re 
search and applied science has given to educa- 
tion an impetus undreamed of even by the most 
hopeful enthusiast, and, notwithstanding the 150 
per cent increase in the cost of construction 
since 1914, the 1,000 per cent increase in the de- 
mand for education has set the country agog 
for immediate construction of additional edu- 
cational facilities. Without the stimulus given 
to education and the disclosures made by the 
war, the four years’ delay in an always-lagging 
school building program, amounting to annual- 
lv $125,000,000, would be sufficient in itself to 
keep the building jndustries and professions 
busy for many years to come. But with the 


added to 


termed the established, and the facilities for the 


new requirements what might be 
latter ponderously retarded, it now seems as tho 
the task of creating a new and advanced world 
is at hand with a tremendous shortage in money, 
materials and labor by which to accomplish it 
It is hardly possible to describe the situation as 
it actually exists. For almost every community 
and city is bonding its assets near to the limit 
limit to provide 
their 
completed the 


and in many places up to th 
classroom seats, only to find that when 
present building programs are 
money voted will not do the work by even halt 
Then observe that in order to meet the new or 
der of conditions greater stre-<s will have to be 
given to planning additional space tor depart 
mental work and vocational education Also 
required to cope with 


And one 


of the biggest jobs betore the country is to pro 


new provisions will be 


the work of Americanizing foreigners. 


vide adequate accommodations for continuation 
school education in order that the present pro 
ducer of wealth may learn how to produce more 
and of a better quality. Even tho the picture 
is poorly and not half drawn a realization of 
the great task before the country is somewhat 
appallingly apparent. 

I trust that the above will not be mistaken for 
feverish misapprehensions, nor do | believe that 
it should create an impression of despair in the 
accomplishment of the task ahead. But to on 
who has been closely associated with school work, 
and with an observation of the drift of the cur 
rent of such affairs it seems as tho the next 25 
years will find the educational, professional and 
industrial world busy endeavoring to right it 
self; and in the 
will later be 
American education 


process surely will come what 
referred to as the Renaissance of 
American school architec 
ture, planning and construction. The world 
like the individual never does its best until put 
to the severest test, and then only when it is a 
matter of surviving. 

The question is often asked by the man who 
foots the bills, or a part of them at least, where 
and when is it going to stop and is there no 
peak to the taxation to follow 4 
only one answer. 


There can be 
It will go on, 


only, more intensively. For are not the several 


It cannot stop. 


limit, 
thereby holding the pupil at school longer? And 
even with the layman, who knew nothing of it 
during his own school days, 


states properly raising the school age 


is he not recogniz 
ing the value of departmental work such as com- 
mercial, home economies, manual training, the 
sciences, ete., ete., which formerly he character- 
ized as mere fads in the educational work of our 
schools ? And furthermore, the comparatively 
new department, physical education, now bears 
equal importance with the 
learning. 


growing « 


fundamentals of 
Also communities will find, especially 
mmunities, that as their people drink 
at the fountain of learning congested conditions 


ion, like Banquo’s ghost, is ever with them. But 
the awakening should be the realization that 
education is the greatest and most lniportant 
industry before the country. 

But there is an outlet, and that outlet lies in 


the quality of the product of the school plant, 


ty of production of 
wealth by this product lo 


and then upon the capa 


make this clear 

the average graduate of the sixth or eighth grade 
class on leaving school finds a job, and probably 
many jobs before reaching his level wherein his 
or her product vity reaches a definite limit Phe 
graduate of the tenth or twelfth grade also finds 
a job, and pe rhaps several jobs lke his under 
classmate, but beeause of his better equipment 
his production should be and gene rally is of a 
higher grade and more in quantity; otherwise 
the system is all wrong In like manner the 

} 


junior college and the college eraduate are and 


should he 


greater producers and their produe 


tion of a finer quality And last but not least 
the continuation student by nature of the spe 
eal study n h - mr her vork should and does 
iInerease the ntens product 20 that what 


society or the state nvests in the training of its 
charges or prospective workers returns multi 


plied many times And that means a wide r dis- 


tributing of the load of taxation which kee ps the 
machinery moving 
Now what about the 
voly ng plant, and how are we to be dead cer 
tain that they sh: I] be produc rs and not dawd 


lers or half baked fits for the duties of life? In 


the first plac we are g ne to assume that the 
public will wake up to the tact ind necessity 
that the teaching prote ssion will have to be made 


sutiiciently attractive to | ld nad draw to 1ts 


ranks young met! vho ean both 
teach and do Chet ve shall : ume that thos 
nN command I] not assign fo a tea he r more 


than she oO! rie Cali handle eth: ently Tor both 


teache r and pupil ind part eularls tor the lat 
ter In pointing out the cle rect OT modern edu 
cation the generalizing critic often states that 
the Cn ld learns more petwee the ave oft six 
months and six years, than between six ind S1X 
teen years. Unquestionably it does, because it 


starts from nowhere and makes its rapid prog 


ress under the ndividual instruction of its 
mother, nurse 01 protector Apply a similar in 
dividual instruction to the child between the 
ages of S.X and Sixt ! il ne the lines of mental 
and manual instruction and then, if possible, 


make comparisons. But, of course, such indi 


vidual instruction is not practicable, nor would 


it be wise for there are other things in life worth 
while for the child besides that of being tutored. 
But the point of the matter is that more often 
than otherwise the half bakedness of the product 
is due to the conditions attendant upon class 
instruction which are unfair to both child and 
teacher. 

From this it follows that the classroom should 
What that limit shall 


unprepared to Ay regardless of my 


have a limited capacity. 
be ] am 
views, for | pre fer to leave that to the trained 


educator who should know and decide as a judge 
of human nature and of human capacities. I 
am willing to abide by h’s decision. sut it 


should be dee ded not on a basis of economy rh 


a building program, but rather because it is an 
economic question with the community and the 
individual as to its ultimate 
ductivity [his leads to 
should all classrooms be alike in size even in the 


school ¢ 


capacity for pro 
another question 
several discussions 


elementary From 


with alert minded members of the t aching pro- 
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fession, [| am convinced that a certain percent 
age should be smaller than the st indard size, 80 
that classes of sub normal or detectives may be 
guided to greater progress by more ind: vidual in 
struction The ratio should be determined in 


every case by the local schoo] conditions. 


At this point something could be said rela 
tive to the subject of standardization, as ap- 
plied to school buildings. The details, the in- 
terior trim, the equipment, the hardware, the 
sanitary fixtures, the construction, like the ma 
terials of the uniforms of an army can be eas 
ily standardized and should be and made uni 
formly simple and effective. But who would ex- 
pect to find the men in an army standardized 
and what sort of an army would it be with the 
units of the same mold¢ Either it would be 
uncontrollable, tearing the world before i. or 
not worth a whoop. 


The school is the truest reflection of the com 
munity spirit and thought. No other institution 
in the city or village so decidedly characterizes 
or represents or makes for the development of 
the intelligence of its people. Sometimes the 
ahead of the community, but that is 
because of the faults and defaults of the com- 
munity 


| | 
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The opposite is more often the rule, 
and it is found that the average community is 
far in advance of the school because the think- 
ers and developers of communities think only of 
those interests that affect vitally 


When they awake and wish the 


them most 
and personally. 
school system to function with the other in- 
terests of the city, how is any standardized plan 
or standardization of departments going to ae- 
complish this unless it also possésses flexibility, 
and then it passes beyond the state of 


being 
standard ? 


In the writer’s estimation, Mr. C. B. J. Sry 
der, architect for the New York C ty board of 
education, has struck the highest and clearest 
note that has come to his attention in the plans 
of Publie School No. 29 in Brooklyn, New York. 
l'o be sure he established the classrooms of uni- 
form size, but the partitions between rooms are 
so constructed that they may be easily removed 
and replaced, in order that rooms can be length- 
ened or shortened at will and with little expense. 
The ventilating and heating ducts extend along 
the furred ceiling construction of the corridors 
and enter the classrooms at the side opposite the 
windows, so that the moving of partitions be- 
tween rooms is unhampered by the heating, elec- 
trical or plumbing systems. In this school a 
process of simplification in construction details 
was followed undoubtedly avill be the 
cause for further study 


which 
economical 
standardization of school-building construction. 
believe that the 
rhomboidal top desk known as the “Eye-Strain 
Preventive Desk,” will go far towards simplify- 
ing schoolhouse construction. At the present 


towards 


[ am strongly inclined to 


time with the rectangular top desk now in use, 
it is necessary to have as much aa five to seven 
feet of solid wall space to the left and front of 
the room, thereby concentrating the glass area. 
With this arrangement there cannot be the uni- 
formity in the walls or the structural members 
supporting girders, 
had if the windows are evenly spaced in the 
room and in the facades of the building. We 


must arrive at uniform construction if we are to 


beams and floors as can be 


make up the cost of additional facilities for edu- 
cational work, and the sooner this phase of 
school planning is given its full consideration, 
the sooner will relief be felt in the present and 
oncoming taxation loads. 
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It may be surprising to learn and rather broad 
to state, but a fact nevertheless, that there are 
very few if any high schools in the country com- 
pletely equipped to fully satisfy the require- 
ments of physical education. In order that the 
work of this department may prove attractive 
and be devoid of monotony, the games, exercises 
and curriculuin should be so diversified that the 
subject holds the pupil’s interest and anticipa- 
tion, thereby imparting to it the physical de- 
velopment while the mind is occupied with the 
joy of play. In consequence, not only are the 
gymnasia necessary for both boys and girls, but 
the swimming tank, the courts for games, the 
large play areas for sports by both sexes played 
in large numbers are absolutely necessary so that 
the work of this department will be taken seri- 
ously. Formerly it was thought sufficient if a 
few showers and dressing rooms were provided. 
But now because of the large classes and the 
intense activity in the play and work of the 
classes, provisions must be made for showers, 
dressing rooms, and locker rooms for classes as 
large as fifty or sixty. And in order that girls 
may make four changes in dress and take a 
shower within a brief time it is necessary that 
there be provided a single shower for every two 
girls and a single dressing room for every girl of 
a class of fifty, sixty or even more. 
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Likewise the locker 
drying room for bathing suits, different suits for 


room arrangement, thi 
the boys’ and the girls’ instructors, and the rest 
room for girls are all parts of the equipment 
needed to properly conduct the work in physical 
education in order that it may properly function 
with the other school branches. 

The purpose of mentioning th‘s is to point out 
that both architects and schoolmen will have to 
study deeply the work, organization and require- 
ments of this branch of education in order that 
a complete and, if possible, inexpensive equip- 
ment shall be provided with every junior and 
thruout the 
country and adequate modifications be made to 
Likewise, the 


senior high school plant erected 


existing schools. elementary 
schools must have adequate equipment for its 
physical education classes. 

Now, another matter of no little importance 
concerning the teaching and architectural pro- 
fessions and the public, and that is the w:der use 
of the plant. We have had dinned into our ears 
voluminous talks and essays about the wider use 
of the plant by the public, but I now refer to the 
wider use of the plant by the organization of the 
school for whom it was built. If the architect 
is to get anywhere in this great problem he must 
thoroly familiarize himself with the organiza- 
tion of the school, not so much that he may be 


able to talk in the language of terms of the 
schoolman, but rather that he may be able by 
his professional training in planning and strus 
tural practice to suggest duplicate us rooms 
and equipment. 

The school is, and always will be, in tate of 
flux so long as population increases 1 evolves 
new needs of the school to fit its charges for the 


established and changing tasks of industry, com- 


merce, and soci ty. Consequently, the rchiteet 


must be close to the heels of the schoo] in and 
woman in order that what is devised will he 
properly done and dovetail into the whok Also, 
he must from now on find ways and means 
whereby all this can be done at a less cost than 
is occurring now. And it seems to me that the 


whole matter of this phase is an archite ‘tural- 


engineering problem of making two beams do 
the work of three and of making the t 


shall be 


This is a rather home lV meta- 


» beams 
alike rather than that ther three to- 
tally different. 


phor, but it expresses thi problem. In closing ] 


think I can safely say that we have only 
scratched the surface of the great problem of 
education and school building. ‘The light is 


dawning and the full day is ahead if we but 
work and study. s that 


stopped too soon or th it we are 


c 


The tragedy of it all 
We stop or are 


too well satisfied with a little accomplishment. 


What Shall We Do with Our Old Buildings? 


S. G. Harwood, Formerly Business Manager of the Board of Education, Duluth, Minn. 


Everybody has heard some wiseacre say with 
a solemn shake of the head—“It never pays to 
Perhaps the 
wiseacre’s audience solemnly nodded their heads 


put money into old buildings.” 


in sad approval of a statement which probably, 
in nine cases out of ten, was not true. 

It does pay to put money in old buildings and 
it never paid as well as it does now. Our experi- 
ence of the past year gives abundant proof of 
how well such ventures pay. 

When considering the problem of abandoning 
an old building, or remodeling it, the first con- 
siderat:on is financial. If the building is con 
sidered fit to be abandoned its value is zero, 
while the value of a new 10-room building will 
be approximately $150,000. 

The figures in Table I. are based on the suppo 
sition that the value of the old or remodeled 
building equal to the cost of remodeling. We 
will consider that the remodeled building will 
serve for twenty years and that the new one 
will serve for fifty years. The depreciation on 
the remodeled building is then five per cent of 
the remodeling cost and on the new building the 
amount will be two per cent on $150,000. 

I have allowed one per cent for maintenance 
on the new building for the first twenty years 
or $1,500 a year average, and $2,000 on the re- 

Table I. 
OLD BUILDING REMODELED. 
Remodeling Cost of 


Interest: at 5% on 


a GE eee Se 
Depreciation: 5% on Remodeling Cost.. 1,000 
EE his he cs nk eh RST EWN DIS OO 68 2,000 
es ck ue se vee ahd Re eins 
Cost of Operation per year........ ....$4,000 
NEW BUILDING. 
Interest at 5% on $150,000 (cost)........ $ 7,500 
Depreciation at 2% on $150,000.......... 3,000 
Maintenance at 1% on $150,000.......... 1,500 
Cost of Operation per year............... $12,000 
modeled. Totaling the cost of finaneing the two 


buildings we see that: 
The cost of operation per year for the 

new building is................. «. ..$12,000 
The cost of operation per year for the 


ss chin ¢.ad-ce ahs 06% 42 4,000 


The difference in cost per year is. $8,000 


ean afford to 
spend somewhat less than $8,000 each year on 


These figures indicate that we 


the old building to keep it in commission. I 
say somewhat less than $8,000 because the serv- 
ice rendered by the old building will not be as 
satisfactory as that of a new one. 

Looking at the facts from a slightly different 
angle it is readily seen that, if the old building 
will give satisfactory service for a period of only 
three years, it will pay to spend $20,000 on re- 
modeling it as against abandoning it and substi 
tuting a $150,000 new structure. 

But as a matter of fact remodeled buildings 
Materials 
and workmanship were quite often much bet‘er 
today and the 
to guarantee that the 


will last from ten to twenty years. 


twenty years ago than they are 
writer is ready Kndion 
School which we remodeled this summer will 


outlast any building of similar construction 
erected in the year 1919. 


When you have analyzed the financial aspect 


of the problem and realized the truth about it 
re idy to use your 
where 
there are no buildings and will remodel your old 
building. 


you will probably be 
$150,000 for 


quite 


schools in neighborhoods 


Having come to the conclusion that the re- 


modeling of old buildings is financially sound 
you will be interested in what to do to make 
your old building attractive and how much it 
will cost. 


An experienced person can give a rough esti- 


mate of the cost of such remodeling after half a 
day’s study of the building I shall give two 
examples of the successful ré juvenat on of old 


buildings and the cost. 
The Old Washington 


built in 1887 and when the 


Duluth was 


scho »] in 


writer appeared on 


the scene was 32 years old and had been out of 


Lor 
commission for eight years. 


During this time it had received no attention 
l 


whatever and had been robbed of its blackboards, 











OLD WASHINGTON SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN., 
LEFT UNDER 


NOW LIBERTY SCHOOL: 6-ROOM ADDITION AT 


CONSTRUCTION 
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LOWER HALL, ENDION SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN.,, 


Windows had been 
broken or left open and the trap door to the root 


radiators, furniture, ete. 


had been left open so that torrents of rain had 
entered the building and ruined much plaster 
and some flooring. ‘To make a long story short 
the building was a shambles when we undertook 
to put it in commission on short notice. 

We tore out all of the old wainseoting in the 
rooms, took down all the plaster in the ceilings 
and all loose plaster on the walls. We removed 
all of the old toilet fixture S. took out the old gas 
fixtures and other undesirables thus clearing 
decks for action. 

When the tearing out was comple te we replas 
tered thruout, repaired the bulging flooring, put 
in new blackboards with the latest design in 
chalk rails, provided corkboard for pinning up 
pupils’ work and did everything necessary to 
make the classrooms modern and attractive. 

The lighting system we installed consisted of 
nine 60 candle power lights and moonstone glass 
shades in each room. 

We equipped the toilet 
approved fixtures. 


rooms with the most 
The heating system had to 
be thoroly overhauled, many new radiators were 
installed and the temperature coutrol system was 
renewed. 

The school had only one entrance but we were 
fortunate in being abl 
to provide an entry on the opposite side of the 
building. 


to discover an easy way 


By making use of waste space in some 
of the cloakrooms which were considerably larger 
than necessary, we were able to provide a good 
sized storeroom and a playroom for the kinder 
garten. 

Besides all the work on the inside there was a 
considerable amount of masonry repair neces 
sary on the outside walls. 

When all the structural work was completed 
the whole building was painted and varnished 
inside and all wood and metal work painted on 
the outside, the furniture was moved in and we 
had eight classrooms and a basement room r ads 
for use. ‘The classro yms are as good as the aver 
age in the city. This year the basement room 1s 
serving as a classrogm and we are erecting a six 
room annex next door which is to be heated from 
the plant in the old building which laid dormant 
for eight years. 

When our work was finished the Insurance | 
spection rated the building 
Ee eee eee 
The cost Of TEPAITS WAS... cee ereeseees 18,500 


Showing an inerease in value Glsic% a 250, OO 


In other words we took a building con dered to 


BEFORE REMODELING 


(oe Hom | 


¢ 
* + 


_ — 
jcwstee Hee 


= i 


be worth nothing and by 


spending $18,300, 


created a value of $68,300, thus increasing the 
assets of the board of education by $50,000. The 
picture shows a view of this building with the 
annex under construction. 
The Endion School presented a different type 
pr yblem, and I believe the two types deseribed 
] The Old 


Washington was physically run down while the 


here cover the field in a general way. 
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LOWER HALL, ENDION SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN., AFTER REMODELING. 
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Endion was so badly designed that it created a 
depressing atmosphere and was also a firetrap. 
The picture and the plan show the Endion 
before it was remodeled. The central spiral 
stairway ran from the basement to the attic and 
was covered by a glass skylight. In case of fire 
the children would have been obliged to march 
down against a cloud of rising smoke. The cen- 
tral area would have acted like a chimney flue. 


(Continued on Page 109) 














Open Window Versus Mechanical Ventilation 


Nothing in the world can take the place of 
health for a child—or for a grown person for 
that matter. The big point is, however, that a 
child, to grow and develop, must have health and 
the foundation for this is laid in the school. 

Modern day conditions are such that it is 
necessary that we give much attention and 
thought to the question of the child’s health. 
That it is important is shown by reading any of 
the prominent magazines or those papers having 
to do with the upbuilding of mental and physical 
strength. Few indeed are the cases where a poor 
start is later developed into a strong, healthy 
body. It is the start that counts big. 

The modern tendency, in the cites especially, 
to live in crowded flats and apartme.ts usually 
kept heated above normal in the winter months, 
causes a tendency to develop colds and lung 
troubles much more easily than in other days 
when children seemed to have the facilities for 
gettting more fresh air every hour of the day. 
It has been necessary to give even more thought 
than formerly to the right ventilation of schools. 

The subject of mechanical ventilation is, after 
all, only applying common-sense 
the rules of health. There is a well founded rea 
son why right mechanical ventilation is success 
ful and this reason is due to the study and 
thought that have been put upon it, the experi- 
ments that have been made and the results that 
have been secured in thousands of schools which 
have been equipped with proper and up-to-date 
ventilating equipment. 


The Open Window Craze. 


s . . 
Even now a big controversy is raging among 


principles to 


school officials and school boards as to the su 
periority of mechanical ventilation over the open 
window plan, The start of this really emanated 
in the New York City schools. Dr. Josephine 
Baker, prominent in school circles in that city, 
had a number of exper:ments made to determine 
whether mechanical ventilation or open windows 
were the best method. It is only fair to say that 
in this connection, the ventilating equipment in 
the New York schools in which tests were made 


was not in first-class condit on and the result 
was that the school board in that city, after the 
tests were made, decided in favor of the open 
window ventilating plan. 

The whole test seemed so unsatistactory, how 
1] 


knew what could be 


. <n 


ever, to those who really 




















ROYAL OAK HIGH SCHO¢ 


Every modern convenie 


\ high type of small city school 
to pupils 

Ks ’ : 

done with mechanical 


ventilation, that tests 


were made in one of the newest and best 


equipped schools in Detroit. The Detroit board 


ot health decided to make a test case in the 


Angell School, one of the best 


mechanically equipped schools in the country, 


schools and the 
was chosen for the test. The pupils and teach 
ers in this school were accustomed to good venti 
lation because the methods and facilities here 
enabled them to secure it. 

When those in charge of the exper ment went 
to the school to decide which rooms should be 
made natural and which mechanical, the teach 
ers were very much interested and said, “At last 
the health department has awakened to the fact 


that we must have fresh air.” “You are 2 Oleg 


to put in open window ventilation?’ was the 


next questo. they asked. “Ye :,”’ was the answer, 
“that is the best.” “Will you assign me to an 
open window room?” and another said, “Oh, | 
hope you will assign me to an open window 
room.” That seemed to be the attitude of the 
entire teaching force They had read in the 
school journals and other mediums of the value 


t tresh air and the y thought, of course, that the 





VILLAGE SCHOOL, 


Elmer E. Dunlap Co 


GREENTOWN, IND 
Architects 


Indianapolis Ind 


Type of modern small town school fully equipped with mechanical ventilating facilities 
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nee has been installed to insure the utmost ady intages 


and teachers 


open window plan was the only pla hich 


would assure it. 


Two Methods Subjected to Test. 

In making the tests the rooms were arranged 
on alternate floors, some with mechanical and 
some with natural ventilation, the rooms being 
so selected that each pair of mechanically and 
naturally ventilated rooms would have th same 
weather 
window 
ventilation, only cheese cloth curtains were pro- 


exposure and be subjected to the same 


conditions. In the rooms with open 


vided in each window with a view of elim nating 
as far us possible dust and dl rt trom the out- 
side, but still allowing ah ace pute supply ot 


outdoor alr. 
Additional 


trolled, were also installed in these rooms 


radiators, thermostatically con- 
30 that 
ned with 


weather became ex- 


an even temperature could be maintai 
Kyen so, the 


tremely cold. In fact everything 


the windows. 
poss ble was 


done to make these rooms airy and comfortable. 


The mechanical equipment was entire ly closed 
off by means of metal plates over the radiators. 
In the mechanically vent lated POOUIS, no 


changes whatever were mad 


except to see that 
the equipment was in first class operating con- 
dition. 

Accurate platform scales were provided and 
an examination and record of each pupil made. 
These examinations included not only his phiysi- 
cal condition, but his height, weight and general 
After the 


way, it was the intent on to make daily tests ol 


proportions also. tests were under 


the pupils’ mental efticiency by means of the 


Courtis System, which has been developed and 


perfected in the Detroit schools and an accurate 
record was also to be made of the increase in 
weight in each pupil from week to week also 
a record of abnormal conditions that might de- 
absentees,; ete. 


conduete d daily 


velop of attendance, 

In addit.on to this, tests wer 
of the ai 
included temperature, both wet and dry bulb, 


air @ miditio is iT each room. ‘| hese tests 


bacteria eontent, odors and the eout t as a 


measure of the air quantity a id disti bution. 


These were entered on the svnthetie air chart, 
which is a method for determin.ng the ercent- 
age of ventilation. 
Mental and Physical Variations. 
By this method, a record would b nade of 
the mental and physical conditions and varia 
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and 
nade. 
yhysi- 
neral 
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ts of 
f the 
| and 
urate 
se in 
also 


ft de- 


daily 
tests 
bulb, 
as a 
ition. 
hart, 


cent- 


tions in the pupils that could be compared with 


the record of air 
In this way, data would be compiled that 


ecouditions maintained in each 


room. 
would go far 


on the subject 
eonclus!\ ely 


toward throwing much needed light 
Reeords of this kind 
whether the naturally or 


would 
show 
mechanically Ve ntilated rooms were the more de 
sirable. But than this—it 
a compar.son with the ideal condi 


if would do more 


would give 
tions by means of the svnthetie air chart and 
show how closely both the naturally and mechan 
ically ventilated rooms approached the ideal. 
Teachers who could not be detailed to a fresh 
air room Wé re plainly disappointed, as all wished 
assignments to the naturally ventilated rooms. 
The tests began February 1, 1919, and were to 
continue until Mareh 28, 1919. As the 


progressed, a marked change was noted in the 


work 
attitude ot the teachers assigned to the open 


window rooms. 
plaints about drafts and dirt and noise from 


First there were sporadic diate 
the outside, which they hoped ar ee 
rected. Finally, the attendance began to fall 
off and respiratory 
naturally ventilated rooms. 

Conditions went from bad to worse unt.] about 
March 23rd, the teachers made a strong protest 
to the board of edueation against further con 


diseases increased in the 


tinuation of the tests, many of them stating 
flatly that they would not teach in the rooms un 
less mechanical ventilation was restored. The 
opposition on the part of the teachers to con- 
tinue work in the naturally ventilated rooms be 
came practically unanimous and the board of 
education was forced to advise the department 
of health that the 


Further than this, they refused to allow 


tests could no longer be con 


tinued. 


. like tests to he conduete d In other schools, fore 


seeing a recurrence of the same objections on 


the part of the teachers. 


Mechanical Ventilation Wins. 
This test conducted under entirely favorable 
circumstances for both mechanical and natural 
ventilation showed thoroly that when it came 
right down to a question of the health of pupils 
and teachers and their greater comfort and con 
no comparison and that 


venience, there was 


mechanical ventilation when rightly applied was 
far and away ahead of the so-called natural ven 
tilation. And after all, isn’t that kind of a test, 
based on common-sense, the most satisfactory ‘ 
The great trouble in the past has been the tact 
that people will read an item in favor of open 
window ventilation, and without giving thought 
to any other form, immediately conclude that 
that must be the right plan. 

Fresh air is absolutely necessary and the great 
difficulty In convineing some people of the value 
s that they have the 


mechan 


of mechanical ventilation 
idea that, in a school for instance, the 
ical form of ventilation gets the air from out 
side, heats it to such a degree that it is prac 
tically baked air and that the air forced into the 
schoolroom has been robbed of the life-giving 
Nothing is further from the facts, 


however. because with the right type of mechan 


elements. 


ical ventilation, fresh air is drawn from the out 
side, is cleansed and purified thru the medium 
of an air washer or air conditioner which cleans 
it of dust, dirt and impurities, and is blown over 
heating coils which means that it is warmed to 
the right temperature and is then forced out 
into the halls and schoolrooms. Only the dust, 
otherwise it 


dirt and impurities ar removed 


is exactly as nature intended. 


In bringing up this question of mechanical 
ventilation. the school official is many times con 
fronted with the 


a school equipped with the right 


question of cost, and it has 
happened in 
anical ventilation that the appara 
tus has not been used as int nded because of the 


type of mecn 
fact of a cert un nerease in the cost of running 


roiling to look at the 


the equipment If we are 
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\ modern type of southern school equipped with adequate mechanical ventilating facilities to insure the proper 


degree of health 


stand 
point rather than the health of pupils and teach 


proposition from a merely COMIN reial 


ers, we would naturally select the cheapest 
method which, of ceourse, means open windows. 
If, on the other hand, health and comfort are 
considered essentials, the small extra cost for 
running the ve ntilating equipment Vill be only 
considered a naturad part of the school expense 
It is unfortunate but true that school boards in 
many localities are looking too clos ly at the 


question of costs rather than results, but just the 


same as teache rs’ salarie 3 must be increased 1 


we are to maintain the best along these lines, 


just so must modern equipment be furnished if 


we are rolng to keep the schoo! up to the proper 
health standpoint 
Any school official who is 


vital pro ‘lem has only to 


nterested in this 
make sufhcient investi 


and comfort 


gations to assure himself that there is a right 
and wrong way in ventilating schoolrooms, and 
that mechanical ventilation, which also means 
the proper equipment rightly installed, would 
not today be in use in thousands of the finest 
schools in the country if it had not been proven 
the best form. This subject is so big and impor- 
tant that the most thoro investigations should 
be made into both methods so that after a de- 
cision is once made, there will be no necessity 


for later wishing some other 


steps had been 
taken. 

Mechanical ventilation for schools and public 
buildings is here to stay. It is the right method 
because it is based on common-sense principles 
and day by day shows a big increase in the num- 
ber of institutions in which such equipment is 
being installed. 


The Superintendents’ Meeting—-Ten Years Ago and Now 


William George Bruce 


lime works wondrou changes Growth and 
decay run side by side They run stronger 
where the come at d go momentum is ere atest, 
whe re vegetation is thickest, and where men 
crowd closest The surging and belching in thi 


eurrents of activity constantly throw men to 


the surface and swallow them agai Yes, time 
works wondrous changes 
A way farer who had absented himself for a 


decade from the meeting of the Department of 


Superintendence suddenly made his 
He found changes 
complexions that, had seared, hair that had 
speech that had 
| here were newer 
youthful 


resticulations—new men, new ideas, new meth 


reappear 


ance. many of them, amid 


grown whiter and thinner, 
grown slower and less voluble 
faces, fresh complexions, clear voices, 
ods, new tendencies. 

as leisure 
hotel cle rk 


gard ne a room 


He meandered into the hotel lobby 
ly as of old and imagined that the 
was awaiting his instructions 1 
with bath, only to be followed 
a hundred applica 


"¢ 
} 
! awak 


va rude 
ening. No room, no bath, 


tions ahead of vou. Look at that mountain of 


satchels and valises belonging to arrivals who 
are looking for a roof for the night 

Behold the crowd. thie program, the list of at 
tendance! In ten years th department had 
organization, 
nto thou 
I looked for familiar faces. I saw some, 
While such men as Nathan C. 
Gove, F. W. Parker, C. M. 
Lane, Wm. T. Harris, Wm. H. 


grown greater than the 


Hundreds of a former day had swelled 


pare nt 


sands. 
I missed many 

Schaeffer, Aaron 
Jordan, Albert G 


Maxwell, and others had passed from the educa- 


tional arena—a younger generation, strong, 
virile and enthusiastic, was on the scene. There 


had surged up from the educational stream new 
names, new faces, 
Who are they ? 


new figures. 


Who are Claxton, Strayer, 


Bagley, Ettinger, Hartwell, Condon, Francis, 
Spaulding, Withers and others whose names 


have been hoisted to the masthead. 

Who is Coffman that wins the applause of a 
Who is Graff that presides 
with a masterhand over that assemblage? And 
then the women. What names do we find here? 
Preston, sradford all 


monster assemblage ? 


Dorsey, unknown ten 


years ago. 
Are they worthy of the leadership they hold? 
The answer on all sides which comes to the mod- 
ern Rip Van Winkle is decidedly to the affirma- 
tive. How do they compare with the leaders 
Who shall say? And yet, the 
answer must be that they fully measure up, 
physically and professionally, with their bril- 
lant predecessors. 


of a decade ago? 


They are strong, virile, ag- 
gressive, and progressive—a credit to their call- 
ing—the real educational leaders of the day. 

Here I do not mean to hold that all those 
prominent ten years ago have passed from the 
scene. Such men as Winship, Pearse, Cooper, 
Davidson and Kendall are still rendering great 
service. They have by no means lost prestige or 
power. 

I said something about the growth of the or- 
ganization. It has not only grown in size, but 
it has organized itself within the organization 


Continued on Page 111) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, STERLING, COLO. Eugene G. Groves, Architect. Denver, Colo 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, Ee. Nee 
STERLING, COLORADO. ———— ae 
J. A. Sexson, Supt. of Schools, Sterling “4 _, 

Sterling is a rapidly growing agricultural Gd q 
town of some 8,500 population located in north- ROOF PLAY GROUND 
eastern Colorado. Some years ago it sprang into \ D 
educational prominence when it built a large In- \ 4/ 
dustrial-Arts High School building and intro- ~ “2 —_ 
duced a variety of vocational and prevocational | es} yy 
courses emphasizing agr culture and the house- | 
hold arts. ’ qd : | 

The construction of the recently completed 
Junior High School building, cuts of which ac- | 0 a ) 








company this article, again places Sterling at 
the forefront of western towns of her class in 
the matter of up-to-date buildings for elementary 
school pupils. 

This building, erected at a cost of $130,000, is 
pronounced by inspectors to be one of the most 
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ee ee ee 
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Ay : : ji] eamoneggtgrs aommce | curmeayyyne, goener tf 
satisfactorily equipped elementary school build- | ae S17 
ings in the west. The building is two stories | 
high without basement rooms of any kind, except | iat wel ' mu 
for the heating plant. It contains e'‘ghteen ee eq 
classrooms and a large gymnasium, complete | ——- | ins 
with dressing rooms, shower baths, equipment all 
rooms, and offices for physical directors. In ad | thi 
dition to these rooms there are offices for the oct onal | 
superintendent and principal, the board of edu . | mi 
cation, and the school physician and nurse. — ae ee or: 

The shape of the building is that of an aero cel 
plane. One enters a large central corridor from a oe SECOND FLOOR PLAN. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. STERLING. COLO es] 
which commodious and well lighted hallways Eugene G. Groves, Architect, Denver, Colo an 
radiate to all parts of the building. Standing in — ; be 


this central corridor one may see the superinten- | 


dent’s office, principal’s office, board of educa- | ee — » ly 

tion’s office, school physician’s office, the gym Z — | gra 

nasium, manual training shops, domestic science pis , 
t . 








m 
laboratories and music and art rooms. This ar- | | *t 1G \ mi 
. . = . de . 
rangement aids in supervision and avoids the | ~ | of 
bewilderment common to large buildings. \ RloSEn a | ju 
| 
| 





The gymnasium is entirely above the ground, 





° ° . e | | 
is heated by a separate hot air furnace and is — | La ihe al ati 
practically glass enclosed on three sides. Sun id 

light and fresh air are present in unusual abun- ; 


dance. 5 — te it ie 4 ; | au 


The domestic science laboratories and manual se 


















































training shops are so arranged that instructors : : nt 
from a centrally located office may supervise . ; ‘ | in 
classes engaged in various laboratory exercises. 
2 i1t-] rare a . : s ¢ : 
suilt-in lockers, storage rooms, and other equip- | of 
ment features make the provision for these ac | . ° ° /p 4 ° ° ° | “ 
tivities equal to those usually provided in the | le aaa — —--— | 
best high school buildings. ca : ie 4 w 
Thruout the building the book and equipment Sa doe | SC 
cases are built in and made flush with walls, —— | ct 
og eae ° Ww 
precluding any possibility of unsightly catch-alls ’ a 
or dust collectors. | 01 
The building is finished in birch and the | te 
equipment has been purchased to match, giving | | 
the building an air of beauty and good taste sel- ° 
dom seen in public buildings. Cc 
Two large rooms at either end of the lower | A 
hall are designed to foster a community interest . . 
in art and music. The music room is used for | 7 vad =—s % f . 
orchestras, glee clubs, choruses, choirs, and com- GROUND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, STERLING, COLO 


Eugene G. Groves, Architect, Denver, Colo 
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STAIRCASE AND LANDING, UPPER HALLWAY 
STERLING, COLO 
munity singing. This room when completely 


equipped will contain all the 
instruments, 


common musical 
a musical library and collections of 
all musie likely to be used in 
this kind. 

The art room 


museum especial 


a community of 


to be developed as an art 


ly emphasizing the art and dec- 


orations of the home. ‘Tapestries, rugs, china, 


ceramics, ete., ll be on exhibit in the 


Cases 


especially provided for the purpose. Statuary 


and pictures suitable for home decoration will 


be added s funds permit 
The building 


1 


is centrally located and is rapid 


ly becoming a center tor social and business 
gatherings of all kinds. Hundreds of adults 
make use of the building weekly, finding in it 


most satisfactory accommodations for activities 


of all kinds All 


justable, so that the rooms may be 


furniture is movable and ad- 


adapted to 
any desired purpose, or for any age or class of 
students. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The Calfornia Teachers’ Association has in- 
augurated a registration bureau for teachers. The 
service work which has been undertaken to fill 
a real demand, aims to secure positions for teach- 
ers and to bring the best available teachers in 
touch with employing school officials. 

The new registration bureau will be in charge 
of Mr. C. M. Rogers, who for a number of years 
has had charge of the California Teachers’ Co- 
operative Club 

For teachers in elementary schools, the bureau 
will require a fee of $3, and for teachers in high 
schools, principals and supervising officers, a $5 
charge will be made, this to cover the clerical 
work incident to collecting data, preparing copies, 
carrying on correspondence and perfecting rec 
ords. The benefits of the bureau are to be ex 
tended to all members of the association. 

The advisability of teachers affiliating with or 
ganized labor was discussed recently at a con 
ference held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City, under the auspices of the Public Education 
Association. Those opposed to the affiliation were 
Dr. David Snedden of Teachers College, and 
Olive M. Jones, Principal of Public School 120, 
New York. 
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Dr. Snedden declared there were two funda 
mental reasons why teachers should not affiliate 
with unions of manual workers. The first was 
that the unions represent a partisan movement 
and, second, the teachers, if they were true to 
their profession, could not put themselves in a 
position to pay obligations that they must sooner 
or later pay if they have made such obligations 
Public school teachers, he said, may not without 
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disaster, ally themselves collectively with par- 


tisan organizations 


Miss Jones said that while individually teach- 
ers may have their own opinions, belong to what- 
ever political party they choose, that as a group, 
teachers are guilty of a betrayal of trust when 
they form entangling alliances or attempt as a 
group to influence controversial questions. 








An Advance in Air Conditioning in School Buildings 


An increasing stress is yearly being placed 
upon the housing conditions of city schools as it 
is realized that the health and comfort of the 
child must greatly influence his development. 
Schoolrooms are occupied to their capacity ev- 
ery day, a condition that accentuates every de- 
fect that may exist. 

More than two years ago the wr:ter, while 
making a study of the heating and ventilation 
of the St. Louis schools, was struck with the 
enormous waste of heat that passed up the vent 
stacks of all modern buildings. 
changes of air per hour were being delivered, all 
of which was discharged from the building after 
In the face 
of all this cost, many teachers complained more 


Seven or eight 


passing once across the schoolrooms. 
or less regularly of the heating system. It was 
apparent that the most nearly perfect system 
was not satisfactory to either occupant or opera- 
tor. 

It seemed to the writer preposterous that a 
scientific people as we are, acknowledging no de 
feat, and fresh from the conquests of science and 
art, should stand powerless before the task of 
rendering the air which we breathe a harmless 
and life-giving element. This struck the writer 
as a tremendous challenge worthy of the devo 
tion of a life effort if necessary to the accom- 
plishment. 

At the outset let us eliminate these subjects 
which have generally been accepted as having 
no bearing. The human body requires oxygen 
to support body combustion, which generates the 
heat and energy of the human machine. Oxygen 
is in such abundance that very rarely does it af 
fect ventilation by its reduced quant.ty. Car 
bon dioxide is the gas exhaled from the lungs 
as a result of body combustion, and yet this gas 
produced in the laboratory in quantities many) 


times greater than is ever found in a school 


building is not injurious. It is, however, an in 
dex to the vitiation of the air and is useful in 
that respect. The relative humidity affects the 
comfort of the person, but the means of secur 
ing such control of the moisture are well known 
and on the whole this is the cause of l'ttle com 
plaint. 
function of room temperature which should be 


It must be recognized that humidity is a 


based upon the wet-bulb thermometer 


Effect of Air on Body. 


Air conditioning pertains to both the health 


and the comfort of the individual. The popular 
mind recognizes only the latter. The health 
will be affected by the kind of air breathed, 
while comfort depends largely upon the effect 
which the air has upon the body surface. It 
is important to bear this distinction in mind. A 
bad odor from a harmless chemical starts an 
alarm of bad air, whereas, a deadly vapor with 
out odor is accepted as good ventilation. The 
well known test recently made by enclosing Sev 
eral persons in a closed box until the air was 
oppressive to the subjects resulted in no im 
provement in the comfort of the men when 
breathing pure air thru tubes from the out 
side. The experiment being reversed so that 
fresh subjects breathed impure air thru tubes 
from the inside resulted in no discomfort. 

This and other similar experiences indicate 
that the sensations which we call comfort are 
the results of impressions on the body surface 
and do not affect the health to any considerable 
The fear 


odors may 


extent, except as it disturbs the mind. 
of contracting disease from bad 
actually produce disorder. It is important to 


Note: This paper was read before the American So 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, January 
28, 1920. 


E. S. Hallett, St. Louis, Mo. 


separate the studies on producing comfort fron 
those on conserving health. 

The scientific method of attack demands that 
a determination be made of the composition and 
other qualities of nature’s most perfect product. 
It seemed not impossible to do this, and that 
it should not be difficult to reproduce that con 
Where have in- 


valids found healing qualities in the air? Some 


dition whatever it might be. 
have taken sea voyages; others have gone to the 
pine-clad mountains of the Carolinas, while oth- 
ers have gone to the desert country of the south- 
west. Why not reproduce in the schoolrooms the 
air which we so much « njoy in. Estes Park? The 
writer was moved beyond measure at the pros- 

The benefaction to 
The results of the ex- 
periments of the past two years in the St. Louis 


pect of such a realization. 
the race is immeasurable. 


schools indicate that this hope has been fully 
realized. 
Qualities of Ozone. 

What is that element or condition of the salt 
air or mountain valley that is so healing to the 
invalid and so delightful to all? It is not dry 
ness, it is not lightness due to h'gh altitudes, nor 
variation in amounts of 
ide. It 


atomie oxygen. 


oxygen or carbon diox- 
is simply the presence of ozone, or 
Ozone is a natural element in 
the atmosphere. It is present in increasing 
quantities on the ascent into the higher alti 
tudes and is probably the cause of the blue color 
of the sky. 
by the lightning of thunderstorms and is the 


souree of that feeling 


It is produced in great quant ties 


of exhilaration so notice 
able after such storms. 

Ozone is not present in the air of cities be 
it is quickly consumed by the decay ng 
It must 
now remain an indisputable fact that human be 


cause 


matter and other oxid'zable substances. 


Ings require ozone as a normal constituent of 
the air, and the artificial supply of ozone is 
missing element 


nothing but supplying the 


ie results of 


which has d sappeared, due to t 
dense population. Ozone is nothing more than 
oxygen in an intensely active condition. One 
great authority likens it to incandescent oxy 
gen. It is made from oxygen by the silent brush 
electric discharge at a high-voltage of alter 
nating current. 


Ozone is a highly active form of oxygen. | 
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function, whether in revitalizing the air of 
school, or in purifying the water of swimming 


pools, or in the several medical uses, is that of 
oxidation. Oxidation may be mild and healing, 
or it may be terrific conflagration. Ozone on 
account of its highly active chemical affinity 
must be handled with a full realization of its am 
ture. In this respect it is only like many other 
of the beneficent resources of nature On ae- 
count of the great difficulty of making quantita- 
tive analysis of ozone in the low concentrations 
-required in ventilation, there has until now been 
no guidance for its practical use. It is too low 
to be rated in percentages. The determinations 
in nature on the so-called ozone days in those 
places where it is found, is roughly about one 
part in a million of air. In such places there is 


no ozone Odor. It just feels fresh. 


How Ozone is Produced. 

Ozone has unt.| recently been produced only 
by the electric spark of static machines, but 
when produced by the spark or are, nitrous oxide 
and perhaps other nitrogen compounds are pro- 
duced, which are objectionable in ventilation. 
The improved apparatus now produces ozone 
without noise or any moving parts, and at a cost 
so small as to be negligible. The current re 
qu:red for the ventilation of a 24-room school is 
about 700 watts. 

Ozone is the long sought germ destroyer and 
We have sought a 
means of sterilizing the water of the air washer 
disease. We have 


a means of renovating air ducts to re 


leaves no injurious residue. 
to prevent the spread of 
sought 
move age-long smells in old buildings. Ozone 
accomplishes these results perfectly. 

It is noticed that the tendeney in recent times 
is toward the scattering of the heating plant, 
resulting in added expense and inconvenience, 
all to avoid the use of horizontal ducts in the 
system. It has even been proposed to construct 
the air conduits required for a heating system so 
The use 
of ozone is equivalent to burning them out 


that they may be thoroly washed out. 


rendering them perfectly odorless and sanitary. 
The Government Public Health Service has is 
sued a bulletin in which it is shown that ozone 
is the best and most practicable means of ster 


ilizing drinking water. It is a complete germi- 
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cide and leaves no taste or other objectionable 
result. Some European cities purify as much as 
94,000,000 gallons of water per day in this man 
ner. These, with many other authentic practical 
installations, establish the fact that ozone is the 
long-sought harmless sterilizer. 

Upon making a search of the literature on the 
practical working of ozone in schoolrooms, it 
was found to be wanting in this country. Quite 
extensive use has been made, in ventilation other 
than schools, in Germany, France and in the 
subways of London, and all with thé highest sat- 
‘sfaction. It was necessary then for the writer 
to earry out tests that would have value and 
under such medical supervision as would in- 
spire confidence. 

Search was made for ozone apparatus which 
would produce pure ozone and under such con 
trol as would determine proper concentration. 


> 
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and coughs nearly disappeared. 
disease 


altho the 
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posed to the hygiene department that the ozone 
experiment 


be started in this school. 

The apparatus was set up in the air passage 
between the air washer and fan, and regulated 
to produce just sufficient ozone to be barely de- 
tected by the odor on entering the building, but 
not enough to make one conscious of an odor. 
The result was the immediate disappearance of 
all the stuffy condition and bad smells com- 
plained of. The remarkable thing was that 
every teacher and the principal pronounced the 
They stated that the con- 
duct of the children as to lessons and behavior 
was noticeably better. No drowsy afternoons 
followed Teachers stated they were as fresh 
at the close of the day as in the morning. 


ventilation perfect. 


Colds 
No contagious 
developed during the six weeks’ trial, 


nfluenza was epidemic at this t.me 
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physician of the hygiene department. The data 
from the weighing were interesting and instruc- 
tive. About 75 per cent of the children gained 
in weight on an average of about one pound 
each. About 20 per cent made no change and 
about five per cent lost weight. Several very 
fat girls weighing about 175 pounds each lost 
weight from five to eight pounds. No indica 
tion of any illness or discomfort was noted. The 
principal was an old man, perhaps 70 years of 
age, and weighed 218 pounds and quite inac- 
tive, and after about a week complained of dizzi 
ness and of feeling badly altho on duty regu 
larly. He lost fifteen pounds in weight. The 
physician made daily examinations and was at 


a loss to explain his condition. He was not sure 


dence. 
children it was decided that the 


whether it was due to ozone or merely a coinci- 


But after a study of the weight of the 
ozone had 
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SECTION 


Experiment in St. Louis School 
It happened just at th’s juncture that our 
Dr. Stewart, the head of the hyg’ene department 
of the board of education, eame to the building 
department with a complaint from one of our 
down town schools that the air was so bad in 
some rooms that certain teachers threatened to 

resign on the advice of their physic ans 
The school in question was equipped w-th a 
plenum heating system wth air washer in good 
order and the full quota of 1500 cub‘e feet of air 
An examination was 
made of all conditions and the 
paratus wis found to be perfect in operat:on, but 


per minute to each room 


ventilating ap 


the children in this district were from families 
of foreigners who never bathed It is a fact 
They 


ate garlic and such foods, and it was this highly 


that many were sewed up for the winter. 


odoriferous condition that was causing the com 
plaint. There was in addition a 
against the heating system and the department 
in general because they were not permitted to 
Open windows in cold weather. The writer pro 


prejudice 


DETAILS OF 


AIR WASHER AND FAN IN ST 


On several occas‘ons a cheek was made on at 
tendance and not an absentee was reported on 


account of sickne Ss. 


Some Surprising Results. 

The building was not constructed to permit 
pertect recirculation of the air, but the fresh 
air intake was closed down to two inches and 
the door to the basement was opened and the 
air drawn thru (the economy even thus gained 
was about 25 per cent in coal). During this 
period of influenza epidemic of February and 
March, the attendance in this school was more 
than three per cent higher than the general avert 
age for this school. 

The experiment was then transferred to a col 
ored school having a plenum system with the 
Zellweger air-washing fan and with the com- 
plete recirculation of the air. 
chine was set up just back of the fan, the ozone 


The ozone ma- 


acting upon the water of the air washer as well. 
In this test the pupils and teachers were weighed 
weekly and a close inspection made by the staff 


LOUIS SCHOOL 


caused a rapid oxidation of this superfluous tis- 
sue and it had been poured into the lymphatic 
system faster than the kidneys could remove it 
and the result was the illness stated. It is in- 
teresting to note that this pr.ncipal has been in 
better health since that time and is anxious to 
have the ozone installed permanently. It is 
simpler than exercising for reducing we’ ght. 

No contagious disease occurred in this school. 
Both parents of one family died of influenza 
during this period and neither of two children in 
school contracted the disease. Colds were no- 
ticeably less. This colored school was perfectly 
free from odors. The coal consumption was 
measured and in comparison with days of equal 
outside temperature, the coal used was almost 
exactly one-half. Agar plates were exposed in a 
room filled with pupils and the average count 
of bacter'a was 225 which was extremely low, in- 
dicating that the ozone had destroyed the active 
germs of the air 

Further test was made of another school hav- 
ing complete recirculation without the air wash- 
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er. In this school no teacher or pupil was aware 
of the experiment and after ten days the prin- 
report 
whether they had observed any change in the air 
of the building, whether worse, or better, or no 
change. Three had observed no change; all the 
others reported that they had noticed improve- 
One had first ob- 
served a marked improvement in the work of 
the pupils and was unable to account for it. One 
said it was delightful. No complaint of poor 
ventilation had come to this office during this 
period. The principal volunteered the statement 


cipal sent a note to the teachers to 


ment; some were enthusiastic. 


that he was sure it was a great improvement. 
The economy in coal wa’ a little less than 50 
per cent. 

Ozone Destroys Odors. 

To sum up the results of a year’s tests with 
ozone in the schools, the following tacts are in 
dicated. 
from the resp_ration, bodies and clothing of the 
children. 
sembling that of a sea breeze or the air on a 
morning after a thunderstorm. It 
smells from the building due to lodgment of dust 
It destroys toilet room 


Ozone does destroy all odors resulting 
It produces a mild exhilaration re 
removes 
in ducts and the like. 
When used in proper concentration for 


itself. It reduces 


weight in persons corpulent from inactivity. It 


odors. 
ventilation it has no odor 
appears from limited data to be a preventative 
of influenza. It undoubtedly is of great valu 
in the treatment of influenza and pneumonia as 
demonstrated in the influenza hospital in St 
Louis last year. To this should be added the 
evidence adduced by the medical authorities o! 
France that ozone increases greatly the oxyhat 
moglob'n of the blood thereby increasing the 
oxygen carrying capacity of it. This in turn 


{ 


cures aenemic persons. The introduction of 
ozone in ventilation would probably remove the 
necessity for open air schools now common 1n 
most cities. 

The results of these 


under strict medical supervision mark an epoch 


practical tests in schools 


in ventilat’on and call for a complete recasting 
} 


of present ideas on the subject. There can be 


no more replowing of the old field. Some of the 
old heretical doctrines must be gotten rid of. 
The first one is—that heating and ventilaton 
are separate and distinct problems. The heat 
must be incorporated in the air to be util-zed 
by the individual and it should be so incor 
porated in the most efficient and thoro manner 
Can any operation be more p rfect than a blast 
fan blowing air through the interstices of a bank 
of vento coils? Can any operat’on be more de 
fective than the 
around the walls with the air entering at the 


action oft dire t radiation 
ceiling at one end of the room? The only pur 
pose of making the heating and ventilation prob 
lems separate is that the ventilat‘on may be con 
The heat must all be 


This is now made impera 


veniently dispensed with. 
carried in the air. 
tive by the necessity of incorporating the ozone 
in the air and the air movement is still essential 


Effect on Teacher and Pupil. 
Having carried out these experiments to the 
satisfaction and enthusiastic approval of all con 


+ 


cerned and having discovered what seemed to 
have heretofore prevented the introduction of 
ozone in ventilation, it is deemed proper here to 
give some concrete details governing the in- 
stallations in school buildings. In the St. Louis 
determined that in 


experiments it was early 


ventilation with ozone the maximum concentra 
tion should be too low to give an ozone odor 
Tests were made to determine the effect on 
teachers and pupils when used up to that max) 
mum—no illness or discomfort was detected in 
normal persons. On the contrary a mild exhil 
aration was experienced in every way similar to 
that of the refreshing sensation after a thunder 
the very corpulent 


storm. As previously noted, 


‘ 


persons lost weight and in the case of an old 
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man leading a very inactive life, ozone caused 
dizziness and headache for several days. The 
net results of this experience were of great ben 
fit to all the persons. It reduced the weight t 
the extent of the inactive tissues. A few pel 
sons at first felt a roughness of the throat, 

slight over stimulus of the mucous membrane, 
days. It has 
therefore been demonstrated that ozone used in 


which disappeared within two 
a concentration up to the point of producing an 
ozone odor is safe for ventilation. This may he 


called one of the calibrating points in the scale. 


However, persons not used to ozone air must be 
used for detecting the odor as the sense of smell 
for ozone quickly declines when exposed to it. 

chemical means ol 
ventila 
writer proceeded to 
from the 


Having ascertained that 
determining the quantity of ozone for 
tion were impractical, the 
develop a standard manufacturing 
standpoint, which may be used in determining in 
advance the proper concentration for any given 
volume of air movément or for a given number 
of occupants of a room 

This standard 


ug that with a given voltage and with a given 


Was deve loped alter ascertain 


thickness ot dielectric, the amount of ozone gen 
erated was proportional to the number ot brush 
discharge points ol the generator, 


Apparatus Employed. 


Che most satisfactory apparatus uses £000 
olts alternating current from a static trans 
former, all inclosed with the ozone reneratol 


unit, Which uses a micanite dielectric, 


plat 


0.040 inches thick and aluminum points space 


upproximately 4. inch apart. It was observed 
that 500 brush polnuts mace just enough ozone 


for 1,000 cubic feet of air from the blast fan. 
This test was with roonis tilled With 15 to 5U 
cleanliness. 


childre 1h much be low the average 1h 


ie brush 


lor rooms occupied by lewer persons, I 
lt 


polnts or yoilage should be reduced It condi 


tions are to remain constant, some points should 
be d sceonunected but with varying conditions al 


coutroller should be installed to regulate the 


voltage by taking taps out of the primary or the 


transitormers., 


W hi re the air recirculated in Whole or in 
part, the ozone must be cut down to the point 
where no ozone odor is noticeable. In facet the 


revitalizing of the air of the average schoolroom 
vhen recirculating YO per cent of the air W 1] 
be effectively doi 


stated above lhe writer hbelleves that the cle 
| 


( vith nail bhe maximun 
, ' | 

ay in the us T OZONE mn ventliiation nas bee! 

due to trials made with too high concentration 


and to the absence of aly information 
means of control, 
It s also true that 


static 


until recently ozone wa 


produced by discharges thru the air, the 


open are or spark producing nitrogen com 


pounds which were objectionable for ventilation. 


blast tan to get 


()zone should be used with the 


uniform distribution, and the machine 
should not be started until the tan starts. 


Where it 


place of ventilation in rooms 


OZOLK« 


is desired to use ozone to take the 
th d Ie ‘Tt radia 
tion, a small apparatus with a fan selt contained 
should be 


fortunate that ozone is heavier than aur and 


used to distribute the ozone It is 


tends to get to the iower stratum of alr wh ch 


is the lmpure stratum (zone dor s not cle Stroy 


dry bacteria but destroys most species of germs 


when moist and if sufficient humidity is main 


tained in an unventilated room the moisture 


the mucous membrane will be sutticient to enabl 
ozone to de stroy most bacteria The efticaeyv ot 


ozone in destroying bacteria is illustrated in the 


treatment of the water in swimmilhg pools by 


= i 
which one part of ozone to a million parts of wa 
is upon the author 
Public Health Serv 
ozone destroys the bacteria and 
solid and 


matter of the pool t ert substances. This is 


ter renders it ste rile Ch Ss 
ity of the United states 

ce. In this case 
othe r obvectiol ible 


xidizes L.quid 


or 5 inches in 


incorporated by providing a ecireulat pipe 4 
water rom the 


bottom at one end and returning to top at 


S pipe 
base and caused to act aS an LIT ft to 


diameter taking 


the other, the ozone being pumped 1uto Tt} 
at the 
foree the eireulation. The ozone is neory rated 
n this oblique upward travel. 

Recasting Previous Conclusions 

The results obtained in these experiments eal] 
all our 


for a recasting of ideas on heatine ind 


ventilation. In the attempt to improve the 
tems, much superfluous junk has crept int 


With a reliabl 


of revitalizing the air the sizes of boiler. { 


standard specifications. 


and air washer ere ere atly reduced As the air 


carries within itself the revitaliz nye element, a 
small variation in air flow will not affect the 
children. The expensive hot roon ind tem 
pered-air chamber together with the Individual 
duct and mixing dampers may be dispensed with, 
The writer theretore In view of all these tacts 
set out to design a heating system that should 
be accepted by everybody as perfect. Recog 
nizing that perfection is not a human trait he 
offers this as perfect in a relative serise 

Fig. 1 shows a plan and sectional view of ap 
paratus room of the last building des‘gned by 
the St. Louis board of edueation It will he 
noted that the plant is concentrated into com 
pact quarters. The vented air goes to the attie 
without galvanized iron ducts, only the heated 


“air being earried in iron ducts The vented air 


shaft about the heat 


ducts. To avoid heat losses in the attic, an in 


passes up the conerete 


sulated trunk duct picks up the air 
shafts at the « nd of 


from the 
wardrobes. This ented air 
Is delivered thru the « ling into the appara 


tus room as shown. Th 5 alr may pass thru 


direct 
ly into the fan with 10 per cent or any other 


contro] dampe rs and the ozone apparatu 
amount of new washed and humidified air, the 
proportion be ne at will or ck pe ndent upon the 
house leakage. 

lhe foregoing sketches the apparatus for win 


ter service. We 
drop ot 


require close re gvulati mn and a 
s the oe 


(Custom has 


Sor 4 degrees in te rnp rature 
easion for dismissal of the room. 


led us to tolerate but 2 or 38 degrees of cold 


below 70 degrees, but we tolerate more th n 2O 
degrees of heat Ihe loss of monev and ef 


ficiency on this account is enormous During 


Septe mber of this vear the 


closed part or all ot five or 


schools of St Louis 


six days. Counting 
the eost of the SC i00ls tor the a day 3 if was eas 
ily a loss of $100,000, to say nothing of low ef 


ficieney due to heat. 


Utility of Air Washers, 
Since all things are reckoned anew it occurred 
to the write r that the temperature control should 


operate thruout the whole year, and since the 


ir ean be recirculated the humidity can be 
kept down and the comfortable temperature eas 


ly maintarne d 


The air washer is of no value as a cooling 


device ior schools, because the humidity thus 


raised produces more discomfort than the heat. 
So in designing the new building exchanger 
installed to take all the 


The outside ot t hie “4 


pipes are returned air. 


pipes 1s cooled by either 


the new air from the washer or by a direct spray 


of water from the vashe r system. The se pipes 


are an integral part of the system and take the 


place of the tempering vento coils for the tem- 
] 


pered air room, so that the plant IS really an all 


around conditioning apparatus, that 
shall make it a delight and a retuge from all 
+ 

climate 


extremes of the 


In closing permit me 


to say that every state 


ment made here which may seem revolutionary 
s nevertheless based upon authentic engineering 
data and experience and admits of complete veri- 
It is the hope of the author that the 


verified and 


fication. 
bold claims herein set forth may be 


utilized in the schools of all our cities. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, MIDDLETON, WIS 
Psauave imal Kdward J Law Architects, Madison, Wis 


The Middleton, Wisconsin, High School 


James R. and Edward J. Law, Architects, Madison, Wis. 


Middleton, Wisconsin, points with well mer 
ited pride to a new high school building which 
embodies modern features of schoolhouse de 
sign and construction. 


Located on a three-acre plot of ground in the 
east central part ol Middleton, the new struc 


» form the termination of 


ture is so placed as 1 
one of the principal streets, thus affording 
favorable setting. 

The architects, James R. and Edward J. Law, 
f Madison, anticipated Middleton’s needs for 


a community gathering place. At the present 


0 


time the new high school building is serving 
many purposes besides the regular routine worl 
of the school organization. 

The needs of the future. too, were given ade 
quate consideration. The structure is so de 
signed that, as the need for expansion may 
arise, wings ay bye added at eithe r end to ex 
pand the school to twice th present s1ze. 

The accompanying illustrations show some of 
the features embodied in the new home of the 
It is of the American schoolhouse 
type of architecture which is an outgrowth of 
the English Tudor design. An especial effort 
was made by the architects to utilize brick 
work to advantage, 


high school, 


and this principle finds ex 
pression in the entrances, which are studded out 
in brick, and the surfaces which are relieved 
with brick panels 

The idea of utility was applied to every pos 
sible detail of the design, every available foot 
of space being put to the most advantageous use 
The prine ple ot economy ol space has been car 
ried out to a marked degree in the basement, 
where the gymnasium with its necessary accom 
modations, a stage adjoining the gymnasium, 
manual training quarters, and the heating plant, 
have all been incorporated beneath the main 


Hoor of the building, and all with no hint of 
crowding 

here are three separate levels below the main 
Hoor, in reality the furnace and coal rooms be 
ing directly underneath the manual training de 
partment, and the gymnasium floor being four 


teet lower than the stage, corridor. and manual 





training room. ‘The latter three are on one level 
and form adequate gallery space around three 
sides of the athletic. floor. 

An effort was made towards simplifying and 
facilitating the arrangements in the furnace 
room, aud thus relieved the school board of the 


janitor “bugaboo.” The four furnaces are built 





























STUDY HAJ.L—MIDDLETON HIGH SCHOOL 
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GYMNASIUM—MIDDLETON HIGH SCHOOL 
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n exactly 


the coal 


_ Opposite % correspond ne loors in 
pit, which in turn is fitted 


head doors for direct dumping of fue 


th Over- 
The play ing floor of the gymnasiun entirely 
adequate Tor basketball and othe r nad 
athletie contests. 


the athletic 


th lliter 
he stage at the 
resulted 


scholastic 


east end of court, whi 


from the architect's desire to proy ide the maxi- 
mum seating capacity at games and other attrae- 
tions on the gyinnasium floor, serves re lity 


It ean be used by s 


and performers interchangeably, dependin 


a double purpose. pectators 


KE on 


the nature of the occasion. 


The same pr ciple 
of double utility is true of the corridor id man- 
ual training room, on the same level th the 
stage, all affording additional baleo: pace 

On the first floor the stage idea repeated in 
the arrangement of the main assemb!| n and 
the classroom on the same side of the corridor, 
The partition between the two can ol ted 


back so that the classroom forms a rai 


with the assembly serving as an audience ro ym, 


For community purposes, a total seatin 


pac. ty of 300 ean thus be secured. 


On the main floor, across the hall from the as 


sembly room, are the boys’ cloak root, another 


classroom, the ottice ot Mr. Runzel, the prine pal, 

and the girls’ cloakroom The corridors and 

stair halls are especially vell lighted with vin 
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HAZELDELL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 
R. MeCornack, Architect 
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THE CLEVELAND CONGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL 


That American educators are seriously en- 
gaged in the reconstruction of educational pro- 
grams and practice, and that they are fighting 
with might and main to keep the teaching corps 
from breaking down because of the inadequacy of 
salaries are the two outstanding facts of the 
Cleveland convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Federal aid for education, physical 
education, objective tests and testing methods, 
permanent plans for Americanization, democracy 
in school administration—these were the chief 
subjects of discussion that ran thru the program 
of the week like silver threads in a cord and 
gave strength and unity of interest to the several 
hundred meetings and conferences. 

As a convention the winter meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence has become a huge 
congress of educational associations in which 
there is a curious competition for attention and 
attendance. As such the superintendents of city 
and rural schools no longer predominate in num- 
bers or in places on the programs. Superinten- 
dency problems are not the chief topics of plat 
form or hotel-lobby discussions. Every impor- 
tant phase of educational theory and practice, 
and of administrative policy has its proponents 
and adherents, and associations varying from 
bookmen to teachers’ colleges rub shoulders in 
perfect harmony. 

Cleveland presented to the convention its 
splendid school system at its very best. The 
hotel and meeting room facflities were entirely 
adequate; the railroad accommodations as good, 
or better, than the association has ever enjoyed 
And tho some of the educators could not accus 
tom themselves to the damp winds that come 
from over Lake Erle, snow-laden and biting, the 
physical and weather conditions were not to be 
complained about. 


The Program. 

The program was fully up to the standard set 
in 1919 and President Graff made an excellent job 
of combining popular topics with those of more 
permanent value. He insisted successfully that 
every speaker apply himself to the expression of 
plans and practices rather than general theory so 
that there was a practical air about the entire 
convention that might well be noted by future 
officers, and especially by men in charge of the 
summer meetings. The only cause for criticism 
was the fact that superintendents as such were 
not more completely in prominence on the plat 
form. The validity of this criticism, however, 
may be questioned when it is remembered that 
the most striking and permanently valuable pa 
pers were those read by college men and normal 
school men who are thoroly imbued with the ad 
ministrative viewpoint in educational affairs. 

Supt. E. C. Hartwell, in his address on Thurs 
day evening, voiced one shortcoming of the pro 
grams of the department. He mentioned casual 
ly that the interests of the small cities are not 
adequately represented in the addresses and that 
there is no time for open discussion. It is a 
fact that the great majority of men who attend 
the meeting and who are most in need of help 
and inspiration are those who come from towns 
of less than a hundred thousand population. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that the least inde 
pendent group is that which comes from towns of 
less than 25,000, and that it is made up in large 
number, of young men who are only at the begin- 
n'ng of their careers as administrators. The only 
program in Cleveland at which they had an op- 
portunity to hear their specific problems dis- 
cussed was the meeting on Friday afternoon, 
which came at the end of a long, hard week, 
when most of them were thinking about their 
trains and when in fact, a large number had al 
ready departed for home. If the department is 
to be a working organization it ought to take the 
small cities more largely into account. The men 
from New York, Detroit, San Francisco and the 
other large cities are well able to take care of 
themselves in the solution of their problems. It 
is the men from the small towns that are eager 
to learn end are most in need of assistance 

The Tuesday Sessions. 

The convention opened with a happy absence 
of platitudinous speeches of welcome The 
Keith Hippodrome was comfortably filled with 
superintendents who had drifted in during the 
»reliminary community singing, when President 
Graff's gavel fell and without further formality, 
Mr. J. F. Hosic of the Chicago Normal College, 
began his address on the democratization of 
supervision. Dr. Hosic pointed out that the 
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schools must fail in their work unless they are 
truly democratic in spirit, in their organization 
and in their administration. He declared that we 
needed leadership, not commandership. Democ 
racy in administration inspires men to have the 
will to work. The best example of that was the 
morale of the doughboy who was not driven but 
who showed the strongest character in action be 
cause of the type of leadership which he enjoyed 

The Prussian type of discipline in the schools 
results in two types of pupils and teachers: On 
the one hand it develops petty tyrants, and on 
the other hand dependents, without freedom of 
thought or action. Democratic supervision in the 
schools makes the teachers self-reliant and the 
pupils independent All school control must be 
imbued with a democratic spirit and the old type 
of discipline which has come to us from tradition 
must be supplanted by a thoro co-operative spirit 
and co-operative action 

Prof. C. S, Pendleton, of the University of Wis 
consin, rather spoiled the impression made by 
his graphic picture of the socialized recitation 
and its value, by stopping short in his final dis 
cussion of the weaknesses of the plan M1 
Pendleton based his argument for the socialized 
recitation on the fact that the school is a social 
institution for a social purpose, and can best 
achieve its purposes by employing the methods 
which the children will later on employ in life. 
He showed that the basis of the present recita 
tion method is invalid and that the socialized 
recitation as substituted for other forms, is fast 
achieving the results which the stereotyped 
plans of former years lacked 

An appeal for thrift as a part of the educa 
tional program of the American schools was 
made by William M. Lewis, Director of Savings 
of the United States Treasury Department. Two 
patriotic appeals closed the morning session. M1 
Wardlow Miles urged the superintendents to 
make local collections for a great statue to be 
erected on the Marne, and Dr. John H. Finley 
urged the continued support of the Junior Red 


Cross 


The Semi-Centennial Program on Tuesday 


Evening. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mass nor 
viewing the growth of American education du 
ing the last five decades, showed how the schools 


have grown, from the program in which the three 
R’s were the sole subjects of instruction, until 
the present time In his epigrammatic manner 
he showed that the present generation cannot af 
ford to rest on the merits and achievements of 
the past, but must in the spirit which guided our 
ancestors, work out our own problems for the 
future. We live, he said, not in our ancestors but 
in our growing children Mr. R. W. Himelick, in 
his discussion of current tendencies and prob 
lems, urged especially the need and importance 
of Americanization work Mr. Lee Driver, in re 
viewing the growth and improvement of country 
schools and of village schools, urged the need of 
centralization and of equipping rural schools so 
that they may offer the same advantages that are 
offered in the city schools Mr. Angelo Patri 
closed the meeting with a typical address in 
which he elaborated upon the theories of educa 
tion and the practice of teaching which he has 
worked out in School 45, New York City “We 
must get away,’ he said, “from the system of 
grading which is nothing more than a mechan 
ical system of jumps and hurdles. Human beings 
cannot develop by rote and rule. We must find 
out what a child is fitted for by nature and train 
him in it. To do otherwise is to take from the 
child the birthright God has given.” 
The Sessions on Wednesday. 

It was quite fitting that the session on 
Wednesday morning should be devoted to finan 
cial problems. President J. H. Keith of the In 
diana, Pa., Normal School, gave the meeting the 
keynote when he said that the real crisis which 
the schools faced at this time is that of revenue 
We are confronting a world of inflated currency 
and prices. The schools depending largely upon 
real estate for taxation have not had an increase 
in taxable wealth in proportion to the increased 
cost of prices. Tax rates must be increased 
The state must aid certain districts which are 
not capable of keeping their schools at a reason 
able degree of efficiency. There is nothing fai: 
or stimulating in the distribution of state money 
on the basis of the number of persons of school 
age, nor on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed, without regard to experience or quali 
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fication. Temporary expedients will not 
Higher taxes which will put the schools 
manent basis of sufficient income are ¢ 

Mr. John W. Withers of St. Louis, Mo raised in 
the course of his paper, a most interesting series of 
questions concerning the pay of teachers and the 
relation of the pay of supervisors, principals and 
superintendents. He discussed the relative jim 
portance which the salary schedule should place 
upon training, efficiency and experience and the 
relative importance which should be given to sy 


pervision and administration. He suggested that 
grade 


three ranks of teachers be created in the 

schools and four ranks in the high schools. and 
argued for a general policy of paying on the basis 
of ability, standard of cost of living, ete. He 
showed that, while Cleveland pays far more for 
the administration of its school system than gs} 
Louis, there are radical differences in the pay of 
administrative officials He showed that 


Suffice 
On a per. 
ssential 


the 
average pay of the grade principal in St. Louis is 
$4,000, while in Cleveland it is $2,800. In the 
former city, 90 per cent of the principals are men 


and in the latter city 75 per cent are women. Ths 
present tendency in salary adjustments is to r¢ 
duce the ratio between the higher and lowe) posi 
tions and to give less credit for experience. sy 
perior ability and responsibility He concluded 
that the entire matter should be studied by a 
commission to be appointed by the Department 
of Superintendence 

An intensely interesting paper was that read by 
Mr. P. C. Packer, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools at Detroit Mr. Packer showed that the 
city of Detroit has at present a building budget 
of $18,000,000, of which $14,000,000 will bs spent 
immediately according to a plan that will event 
ually require the reconstruction of the entire 
school plant The city of Detroit last year 
adopted a comprehensive school building policy 
which will take some years to finally work out 
The program is in charge of a committee of th 
board of education and the leadership is being 
taken by the superintendent of schools and one 
of his associates. It presupposes that the entireé 
school system will be eventually organized on a 
six-three-three basis, and proposes to abandon 
school buildings which are undesirable for re 
building, and to add to schools which are usabl 
from the standpoint of educational service, safety 
and durability The third element in the plan 
proposes the erection of such new elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools as the condi 
tions will warrant 

In the practical operation of the program, the 
city was first laid out in districts and the build 
ings in each district were then studied to de 
fermine their pupil capacity, the actual enroll 
ment, the possible increase in enrollment, ove1 
crowded conditions, ete. Much of the congestion 
in the schools was relieved by this preliminary 
study thru the simple expedients of changing 
boundary lines and transferring pupils. Wher 
buildings show an overload, plans were imme 
diately made for new buildings. A second aspect 
of the preliminary study took in the examination 
of buildings from the standpoint of their safety, 
durability and general utility. Where no econ- 
omy or educational advantage could be served, 
the buildings were quickly marked for abandon 
ment and sale. Mr. Packer showed diagrams of 
one building in which there were as many as ten 
furnaces that had been installed since 1886 and 
that required separate maintenance of fires and 
separate attention 

In determining the location of new schools, the 
Detroit program takes into account not only the 
centers of population and travel distances, but 
also the location of industries, city planning con 
ditions which will affect the present and futur 
population, and the location of street railways 
The rate of growth in each small section of the 
city is considered and attention is given to pos 
sible decreases thru changes in population. In 
all, 50 school buildings out of 140 will be aban 
dened within the present year Mr. Packer laid 
down six principles which will guide school 
boards in any adequate school building program 
These are: First, the plan of organizing and ad 
ministering the schools on the basis of the eight 
four, six-six, or six-three-three plans; secondly, 
the present capacity of the existing school plant; 
third, the physical condition of the plant with re 
gard to safety, educational utility and durability; 
fourth, the elements of industrial and business 
lccations, street railways, and thorofares; fifth, 
the growth of population in any particular dis- 
trict, and sixth, the possible abandonment of 
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outworn buildings and the buildings no longs 
needed due [to a loss in enrollment. Mr Pac kKer’s 
paper is the first public presentation of an ade 
quate examination into the principles W hich must 
necessarily underlie the building policies and 
for the large cities of the country 

Supt. Wm. L Ettinger, in discussing the 
methods of financing large school systems, lim 
ited himself entirely. to New York City He 
showed that New York has a school plant valued 
at $160,000,000 and that it must expe nd during 
the current year not less than $27,000,000 for ad 
ditions and new buildings to cover the increas 
in school population He showed that New 
york’s budget for next year must exceed $83,000, 
ooo if the present efficiency of the ‘schools is to 
be maintained and the teachers are not allowed 
He spoke with 


nrogzranis 
i 


to resign because ol low salaries 
great emphasis on the folly of diverting state 
moneys, of segregating school funds, of determin 
ing educational policies and of interfering with 
the powers of the board of education by the city 
authorities. He argued that the preservation of 
the schools lies in legislation which will give the 
hoard of education substantial independenc: 
from city control and which will permit of ade 
quate funds for the extension of the present fa- 
cilities of the school system 

The causes of the teacher shortage which are 
familiar, were reviewed by Mr. J. P. Battenberg, 
who gave as a basis of his argument, the fact 
that present appropriations for teachers’ salaries 
do not make appropriate salaries for teachers 

The Thursday Program. 

The most interesting clash of opinion during 
the week took place Thursday when Prof. W. P 
Burris argued against the Smith-Towner bill as 
it is at present framed up, and Prof. W. C. Bagle) 
of Teachers College defended it Prof. Burris 
argued that the federal secretary of education 
would be a political office holder who would be 
changed each time that an administration is 
changed. He claimed that the bill would certain 
lv be followed by the establishing of federal con 
tro] over the education offered by the various 
states. He urged that this is unconstitutional 
and declared himself in favor of a Federal De 
partment of Education or an administrative Fed 
eral Board of Education 

Mr. Bagley made an impassioned 
show that the Bureau of Education at present 
isn’t fulfilling its function and that no other 
agency can properly fulfill the functions of a na 
tional head of the American school system unless 
that person is a member of the President’s Cab 
inet and is responsible only to the President. He 
urged that education should not remain 
from politics any more than agriculture, labor or 
business. He declared that the federal govern 
ment must participate in the support of the 
schools and that it can only do so properly if 
the head of the schools is a member of the Cab 
inet. The chief spokesman of the cause of edu 
cation must be equal in position to the 
man of the nation’s defense, for the 
commerce and for the nation’s agriculture He 
declared that a department of education is neces 
sary to integrate the educational affairs of the 
nation. He deprecated any possible usurpation 
of the power of a secretary to become in an) 
sense an educational dictator. The federal secre 
tary of education must be a leader and not a 
commander in educational affairs 

The practical workings of the Smith-Hughes 
law as indicated by influence from schoolmen 
from various sections of the country, was dé 
scribed by Dr. J. Stanley Brown of De Kalb, Ill 
The morning program was closed by Prof. L. D 
Coffman of the University of Minnesota with a 
vigorous denunciation of the movement for union 
izing teachers He declared that teachers wert 
not laborers but professional men and that if 
they affiliate with anyone, it must be with the 
union of the United States rather than the labor 
unions of the country The problems and ob 
jects of labor unions differ totally from those ol 
teachers and the alliance of the two is unnatural 
Equal pay of labor for equal work regardless 0! 
output is a principle that may be applied to 
mechanics but cannot be rightfully attached to 
teaching. It is unfair to pay the competent and 
the incompetent teacher alike and to protect th 
latter in her incompetency 

The strike is the natural weapon of labor and 
cannot be employed by teachers even if it is not 
used, the mental attitude of labor concerning the 
strike weapon is fatal if it is adopted by teachers 
Mr. Coffman cited the example of the Boston 
police strike as an illustration of what would 
happen to teachers and teachers’ organizations 
if they used the strike weapon in an undemo 
cratic manner and allowed special interests and 
class consciousness to rule them. Unionization 
will intensify the class spirit of teachers anda 
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DR. CALVIN N. KENDALI 
President, Department of Superintendenec 
rrenton, N. J. 
create antagonism against administrative offi 
cials. This will ultimately put the entire schools 


in jeopardy The movement for unionization 
fails to distinguish between the private charac 
ter of labor and the social and public character of 
teaching. To give labor control over the teach 
ers thru their affiliation with labor unions is to 
give a portion of the 
schools and to make teachers answerable not to 
the public as a whole, but to a class. There is 
danger that unionization will lower the profes 
sional standards and that it will create a desire 
for more power and more money, without similar 
ncrease in competence and service Prof. Coff 
man concluded that teachers should belong to pro 
fessional organizations guided by professional 
affiliated thru local, state 
and national organizations in such a manner that 
they will influence their own welfare thru im 


public a control over the 


deals and purposes 


proving educational conditions 
The Thursday Evening Program. 
\mericanization and Educational Leadership 
were the two topics of the meeting on Thursday 
evening. Supt. E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo made 
clear that after all, all leadership in American 
cities in the direction of improving educational 
facilities is the 
“It is not the United States Commissioner of 
Education who is held responsible for the success 
of the local school. Neither is it the state depart 
ment, the N, E. A., the 
Teachers, the local councils 
the parents’ Federation of 
Labor, the chamber of commerce, nor the grad 
uate schools of education It is the 


superintendent of schools 


American Federation of 
teachers’ advisory 


issociations, the 


local super 


ntendent of schools His is the trust; his the 
opportunity; and, whether he wishes it or not 
his is the responsibility 

‘T have no quarrel with the public when 


holds him thus responsible. On the contrary | 
condone with the parents’ associations who look 
n vain to their superintendent for wise educa 
tional leadership. I sympathize with the teacher 
whose superintendent fails to fight her battles 
for adequate salary, sufficient prope! 
working conditions, reasonable 
constructive supervision 


books 
enrollments and 
“The shortage of teachers. the low salaries, 
and inadequate training have been and are large 
contributing factors in the creation of this crisis 
Their immediate correction is imperative, but the 
development of a wise and responsible leader 
ship is the paramount need in American educa 
tion today 

“Higher salaries of themselves will not correct 
incompetence, reduce 
study 
buildings will not 
nium 
ary question cal 


enrollments or 

Increased expenditures for 
produce the educational millen 
Without constructive leadership, the sal- 
never be settled with justice to 


revise 


courses oft 


the teacher nor vith justice to the public who 
must pay the bills 


‘The financia mpasse in which many of ou 
cities find themselves will continue a matter ol 
strategic strength to all those forces so constant 
ly alert to embroil our schools still further with 


municipal politics. Inadequate housing facilities, 
abnormal enrollments, and insufficient equipment 
will remain unremedied. Courses of study will 
degenerate into a hodge-podge of medieval in 
heritance, antebellum traditions, local prejudic« 
and experimental fads 


“Leadership is what the profession needs and 
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charged 
responsibility, is the one 
Oo whom we should look for its development.” 
Mir. Hartwell was exceedingly sharp in his 
conduct of the Department of 
Superintendence and of the summer meetings of 
he N. E. A. He declared that it isn’t an educa- 
tional conference but a chautauqua. He declared 
for less oratory and publicity and more sincerity 
He showed that the interests for the man from 
the small town are not served by the department 
and that the practical problems are not discussed 
by superintendents who are daily on the firing 
line 

President Henry C. King of Oberlin College, 
who closed the evening’s program, argued that 
the present world situation is a challenge to 
education and to the power of education and 
that it cannot be met unless education empha- 
sizes the ideal, the moral and the religious sides, 
that it puts down the intoxication of power from 
which Germany and the other governments have 
suffered and that it re-establishes moral super 
vision backed by religion over the affairs of the 
world and applies the moral law to the nations 
of the world. Dr. King declared himself strongly 
in favor of internationalism as expressed thru 
the League of Nations 

The Friday Sessions. 

\ brighter or more clever address has not 
been heard by the Department than that deliv- 
ered by Mr. Frederick W. Maroney, who de- 
scribed the program of Physical Education as 
worked out in the state of New Jersey. Mr. Ma- 
roney’s address was limited strictly to an expo- 
sition of the specific methods adopted for physi- 
cal education and to the methods used in intro- 
ducing the work in the state He argued that 
there should be joy in physical training, not tor- 
ture; that it should promote health and well be- 
ing of children and teachers 


schools, already 


) iWfendel 
1} Litt ul | 


public with the 


criticism of the 


The Business Meeting. 

The business meeting was the liveliest in years 
and showed conclusively that superintendents be 
lieve in democracy, no matter what teachers at 
home may think of their actions and policies 
The real fight of the session centered upon the 
election of officers or rather the procedure which 
the Department should follow President Graff 
permitted, at the opening meeting on Tuesday, 
the introduction of a resolution providing for a 
form of primary and election by ballot without 
the services of a nominating committee. The 
intreduced by Supt. Fred M. 
Hunter of Oakland for consideration at the Fri- 
day business session and when the latter opened, 
Supt. J. H. Newlon of Lincoln called for its im- 
mediate consideration Mr. Graff declared that 
the regular order of business customarily fol- 
lowed by the Department should be followed and 
held the resolution out of order. His decision 
was appealed from by Mr. Newlon and for a few 
minutes it appeared that a very nasty situation 
would develop from the fact that the recommen- 
dations of the nominating committee were to be 
received late 

The assembly, however, sustained Mr. Graff 
by a vote of 490 to 349. In the order of new 
business the resolution was taken up and vari- 
ously amended by Dr. A. E. Winship and others. 
Mr. Winship held out for a year’s delay on the 
ground that the resolution was defective in per- 
mitting only “active’—a classification which no 
longer exists—members to vote 

Mr. Durand W. Springer, former secretary of 
the association, finally presented a plan of pro- 
cedure for the election which was adopted for 
1921, subject to further revision before it is to 
be permanently accepted The plan is as fol- 
lows 

l \ny member of the Department 
tween 


resolution was 


may be- 
January ist and February 15th of each 
year, file with the Secretary of the N. E. A. a 
nomination for each office in the Department, 
which nomination shall be placed upon the pri- 
mary ballot 

2. In each January issue of the N. E. A. Bul- 
letin, the Secretary shall print a notice calling 
for nominations for the several offices of the De- 
partment 

» In each February issue of the Bulletin the 
Secretary shall print an alphabetical list of per- 
sons nominated by the date when the Bulletin 
] issued 

1. The secretary of the N. E. A. shall pre 
pare printed primary ballots on which shall be 
alphabetically arranged under each office to be 
filled the names of all persons who have been 
nominated by February 15th, together with the 
educational position occupied by the person 
named and the date when he joined the Associa- 
tion 
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The Evening School and Americanization 


In a large trade center, one time, | called on 
the chairman of the Americanization Commit- 
tee of an important business league. “There’s 
a large group of men who have just succeeded 
in going thru the process of naturalizat.on”, | 
said, “here’s a fine opportunity to show them 
how Americans welcome new Americans. Let's 
get them together and make them feel what a 
splendid thing it is to belong to the great 
brotherhood of citizenship.” 

I have always been profoundly moved by this 
thought. It is such a grand climax if seized 
at the right moment. This is the psychological 
touchstone at the culmination of long years’ 
preparation. I knew these men, as | have known 
thousands of others like them. The character 
isties of a dozen nationalities were mingled in 
them. 
many lands struggled for expression in them 
and sought an outlet in terms of appreciation 
for what this country offered. They have the 
stuff from which vague dreams are hammere | 
into hard facts eventually. But at this great 
transition period they are pliable. It is a time 


The memor_es of strange experiences in 


of new impressions again. From the beginning 
of their evening school experience, thru the fina! 
stages of naturalization, and for a time after, 
they are in a softened mood. Perhaps this 
period, if any, approximates a yielding to th 
influences of American:zation, a desire to co 
here nationally. 

At this time, too, there is an awakened hunger 
for information, an open-minded attitude to- 
ward education, and wholesome des re for par 
ticipation in the affairs of the social group—to 


identify themselves with something that is 
American. You cannot steep a grown-up in an 


atmosphere of education aid interested human 
relationship without arousing in him echoes of 
his better self. 
youth there. 
early experience, this simple, almost childish 


One touches the well-spring of 


Regardless of the learner’s age or 


submission to instruction and leadership has in 
it something that appeals to the finest instincts 
of those men and women who dedicate them 
selves to this educative task. 

I had in mind the value of this impression 
istic period when I approached the chairman or 
the committee just ment.oned. Here, 1 sug- 
gested, was a practical outlet for the energies 
of the Americanization Committee. A reception 
to new Americans by the successful men of the 
community, the leaders in business and civic 
life of the place, would be a revelation in citi 
zenship. Not a formal affair 
meeting ground where the hand of frank fellow- 


but a wholesome 


ship would be extended and grasped for once 
at least. 
line of demarcation which so arbitrarily isolates 
Just this t:me—citi 

So do 
So does 


This one time they might forget th 


one group from another. 
zen to citizen, American with American. 
strangers sometime become neighbors. 
a handclasp leave the heart of the alien glow 
ing with a warmth and a surge of feeling too 
deep for words. So may a nation make them 
citizens in a national sense. This is one more 
thing that makes democracy safe for America. 
The chairman was impressed. It was a very 
good idea. He would have a conference with 
his committee to take up the matter. And the 
next moment he said: “I'll see what we can do 
for them” 
of benevolence that nearly always characterizes 
the attitude of school officials. They all mean 
fairly well. But why not say—or think—We’'ll 
see what we can do for America, for all of us, 
for this great land of the free and home of our 
fathers. 


The same detached sort 


Joseph Weintrob, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Conclusion) 


Do we mean by this to embrace these strang: 
masses individually or collectively as social 
equals ¢ 


deserve it; most of them don’t want it—and 


By no means. Some of them do not 


altogether they’ve never asked for it. Possibly 
none of them have ever remotely thought such 
a thing desirable. 

But if we are in earnest when we cry aloud 
in the market place and from roster and pulpit 
that Americanization is the great remedy to 
apply to the fever of alien unrest, then we must 
correct our perspective in viewing the case of 
the foreigner. His educative process is left to 
chance, more often to the whim of educational 
or political opportunism. ‘This is a case where 
everybody’s business is left in the care of any 
body who is vested with a little brief authority 
And these are not always the best guides to lead 
Why must 


any community wait for a few sacrosanct indi 


the way or point out the direction 


v.duals who will decide when and where thi 
high destiny may be fulfilled—be this in terms 
Americanization or education for benighted for 
eigners? Or to arbitrarily dole out a few dol 
lars for that purpose one year and none the 
next ¢ 

This is merely one more manifestation of the 
hazy notion that something ought to be done 


Nor is th 


Chere IS all 


for the stranger w.thin our gates. 
the crux of the whole matter. 
other, even more serious handicap much harder 
to overcome. It happeus like this: To most 
Americans the foreigner is a sort of rara avis, 
a peculiar species, an object to be scrutinized 
There 
is something indetinitely speculative about this 
attitude. If the truth be told, this is really an 


unconscious echo of ancient tribal prejudices 


with wonder, pity or vague forebodings. 


It is the same old, instinctive repulse for the 
stranger, the alien. There was justitic ation for 
this centuries and centur-es ago. Then every 
new-comer merited suspicion. ‘The instinct of 
fear for personal safety became the excuse for 
two peculiar, inhuman practices—to avoid or 
to kill. 
came ages later, developed slowly is not per 
fected yet. 


The handclasp, the glow of sympathy, 


There is no other human affair so worth while 
as this intercourse between man and man. And 
yet it is hard to dispel the shock of unlikeness 
The alien is still something quite distinct and 
strange. Sometimes this is amusing, often 
laughable, but the laugh comes frequently with 
a conscious twinge of pain There was 
a large evening school lili a prosperous com 
munity, and the wr.ter, who was in charge ot 
the school’s activities, strove to build up a 


working organization for Americanizing the for 


eign-born. Certain programs were planned in 
which these men and women of all ages and 


In fact, they 
were the “part”. The fine auditorium provided 


nat.onalities took an active part. 
splendid opportunities. It helped to encourage 
individual and collective responsibility in the 
presentation of original exercises. 

These aliens were developing a ¢Clvie con 
sciousness. They prepared speeches that were 
marvels of simplicity and appeal. This was so 
because all had come out of the ruck of exper: 
ence. They explained why they had come to 
America. They told stories of the old home 
land—sang its songs and mourned its decadence 
But rising above all sad or sweet memories was 
the Vision. Always this—and Opportunity 
America, the Vision. 
could go to and fro: 


America—where one 
y where if you worked and 
studied and planned and attended to your busi 


one questioned, no one molested. The 
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spoke eagerly, feelingly. The older es told 
haltingly, brokenly, with tears of pride, how 
splendid were the careers of their e} dren tn 
schools of America—the promise of achié vement 
and success spreading out before the new gen 
eration. And the audience of some seven or 
eight hundred would be thrilled and qu ckene L, 
If there were scoffers among them, CY lles—the 
laughter was ironed out of their faces It was 


impossible to remain untouched by the tervor 


and earnestness of their fellow immigrants, <A 


object lesson, this, for the more sophist cated 
also. Some of the se, already naturalized: oth 
ers, younger in years, native born of foreign 
born parents—they caught the real meaning o 
Americanism—caught the siguificance o WD 
preciation for this great, new Motherland feat 
the humble strangers so exalted by a tresh mo 
tive in re-arranging their lives. 

If this is not Americanization i ill that 
the word implies then I have missed the mean 


ing of it altogether. 

And Americans found this undesirable! Ay] 
raised objections! 

[ said a while ago that the attituck 
people in this country was iidicative of 


peculiar psychology when contemplating the 


alien. It is amusing, laughable, painful 
especially if one had stood between bot] groups 
intimately aware of the moods controlling each 
“Don’t you think you are giving the loreig 
ers too much attention: making th mewhat 
too important y? prominent wotra isked ou 
night after she and other visitors had tiessed 
ul evening's program in the auditoriun You 
see, she had missed the WeaAlLY had SPC] ouly 


the form, the exterior turniture of the oceasio) 


We had really forgotten the presence of thes 
important visitors Time after time such 
terested” people came, o.ten uninvited beeau 
this was a public place, and they were vei 
curious to see the behaviour of these quee, 
strangers from other lands (hue r trange) 
vho had dropped unbidden into this great land 
of the free and home of the brave and wer 
how spreading themselves so une xpected|y and 
naturally over this beautiful new school build 


ing and « en overtlowing Into the fine aud 
' 
torium, 

Of course I could syvinpathiz with their point 
tf viev (Note how IL have learned tolerance 
vith years of as ation). How could any 
American help fecling that the tine public build 
ings belong by right to Americans only? Th 


is a natural, altogether obvious frame of mind. 
And I am always sorry when such s ngle-minded 


| do not say narrow pe ple deem t their 


privilege to assert these rights. Does it make 
any difference in the long run!  Assuredly. 
That kind rf viewpoint makes Ameri 
canism a makesh ft, a thine of chance, a big 
splurge one year, drab ripple the next We 
don’t get far along that k'nd of road 

No, we don’t travel ahead tast with such ob 
structions in the way That important woman 
visitor spoke her mind freely. It disturbed hei 
to see so many uncouth souls getting their train 


build et 


She had 


Ing in eltizenship in that costly 


erected for a more worthy purpose! 


friends These had other friends ertal nflu 
ences The thing grows It’s us hard to follow 
the progress of such a game as it to retrace 
the complicated moves of an expert chess playel 
And this happened in a progressive, wid vake 
municipality whose threshhold is but a step from 
the immigrant gates of Ellis Island. Surely. 


we ought to be willing. nas inxious, to put in 


the aliens’ path the most he autiful., uspirat onal 
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things for his m nad Isn't that the w iv tor the 
safety of our country’ Why thrust them aside, 


relegating them to the most commonplace, sordid 


and lower ends of our eities? ‘To awaken their 
consciousness of civie be auty ¢ To inspire them 
w.th higher citizenship! . .. The sho 
fits any community Not alone in that one mu 


nicipalits but in so Many other places, too, have 
the aliens been shunted off to the background 
where they would not obtrude upon the sensi 


tive natures of those who inherited this country 


from their fathers. It Is as tho we begrudged 
them the finer opportunities of education while 


anxious to have them Americanized It is more 
comfortable to teel this process going on snugly 
in the rear away trom the centers where beau 
tiful architecture might suffer by contamination 
with such raw stuff. 

We speak fervently of the necessity for train 


ing all so as to prepare them for intelligent par 


ticipation in our democracy. So many illiter 
ates—count them—so many unassimilated men 
aces to our well-being, we repeat glibly to 


one another, and then fail utterly to put our 
selves in the frame of mind necessary tor edu 
eating them on the same high plane we plan 
tor our owll. 

And then the thinkers ery aloud: Four mil 
lion aliens, a conglomerate pation in the total: 
amass of unleavened, unassimilated humanity 
that weaves to and fro and distorts the pattern 
of our national design What has Lhe pope ied, or 
will happen, that th’s vast population tails or re 
fuses to become a functional part of our eivie 
life? 

What is the answer? lo those who care to 
think deeply about this problem some phases of 
the answer will appear in what has preceded 
Other things must be considered, too. It is very 
easy to dismiss the whole matter as a prominent 
American writer did recently The trouble, he 


said, was that the alien throws convulsions in 


front of the Statue of Liberty when he arrives 
here but forgets it the moment he plants his 
feet solidly on our soil 

There may be some trath in this But vii 
further trouble is that we do not do enough to 
make him or help him remember. We leave a 
national issue to chance, whim; or to the wis 


dom and decision of a few, forgetting that if 


a locality, a fraction of the whole here and there, 
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1s successful, the benefit is offset by the indi! rest in security. Lliteracy, products of un- 

ference of other communities. You cannot build Americanism from less thoughtful sections, 

a wall around a portion of your domain and _ prejudiced against the foreigner, will tear down 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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RECENT TENDENCIES IN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Growth in school architecture is coincident 
with and almost entirely the result of growth in 
educational theory and practice. The older 
school buildings of the United States, which 
can be easily and accurately placed so far as the 
date of their erection is concerned, show very 
clearly the simple, stern type of teaching the 
three R’s which prevailed. 
enrichment of courses of study and the adapta 


In recent years the 


tion of buildings to varying theor-es in man 
agement, health and safety promotion are no 
less a reflection of present educational achieve 
ments and shortcomings. 

Two types of schools have made the greatest 
apparent progress in the past year. These ar 
the junior high school and the rural high school. 
It would be-inaccurate to say that either the 
buildings as types or the schools as d-stinct 
forms of organization, have been other than the 
product of slow growth during the past ten years. 
But in the number of buildings erected during 
the past year these schools have been noteworthy) 
as showing the greatest departure from the con 
ventional and purely scholastic type and the 
greatest adaptation to new forms of educational 
effort. 

Just as the intermediate school has the pre 
vocational element uppermost in its curriculum, 
so the arrangement of workrooms and shops has 
become the most significant feature of these new 
buildings. The tendency is decidedly in the 
direction of increasing the number and variety 
of shops, but the planners seem to realize in th 
movable partitions and the general inte rehange 
ability of use that practice has not been stabil 
ized and that flexibility is most desirable. 

In general the newest junior high schools r 
ognize the youthfulness of the pupils more accu 
rately than those of three or four years ago 
Features related to administration and the move 
ment of classes typical of the senior high schoo! 
are being eliminated so that the control is mor 
closely in the hands of classroom teachers wit! 
whom the children remain at least several peri 
ods each day. The two-story building without 
basement appears most frequently among th 
junior high schools erected last year and pro 
jected for 1920. 
to be growing in favor but there seems to be no 


The block type of plan seems 


warrant for the tendency away from the open 
plan except the desire for economy in ground 
space, 

The rural high school of the present is mor 
nearly a community school than is the large city 
school. The best examples are remarkably in 
clusive and complete in the fac lities they afford 
for academic, home-making, science, agricul 
tural, health and farm mechanics instruction 
The refinements of plan and the adaptat’on to 
double uses are indicative of close study and a 
thoro understanding of school practic The 
greatest shortcomings of rural high schools is 
the lack of good exterior design. The monot 
onous, boxlike effect of flat roofs and the ugly 
elevations must be relieved by well designed fea 
tures in the shape of entrance doors and modest 


ornament. The cost will be insignificant as 
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compared to the attractiveness which the build 
ing will gain as the commun:ty center. 

The best element of the newest rural high 
schools is the assembly room which ts beings 
cleverly planned for use as a meeting place, 
theater. Notabl 


in lowa, there have been built in the last year 


gymnasium, dining room and 


a large number of schools that are adaptable to 
every ordinary community need from a farm 
tractor demoiustration to a motion pieture enter 
tainment. 
The grade school building has, in the last 
year or two, shown less improvement than any 


1 


other type. The reason is to be found in th 
fact that our schoolmen have been self-satistied 
with, if not neglectful of, the primary school. 
While much has been said about the socialized 
recitation, practically nothing has been done to 
adapt schoolrooms especially to this kind o 
class activity. 

Cleveland stands out from among the large 
cities in its development of the one-story, cor 
ridorless school as a distinet contribution to th 
development of elementary schoolhouse type 
Mr. MeCornack has proven that play eourts in 
grade schools are not noisy disturbers of class 
work and has shown that we have not vet 
reached a limit in adapting the grade school 
house to the most varied educational and neigh 
borhood uses ii New Y ork City, Mr ©. B. dé 
Snyder’s newest grade school buildings stand 
a class by themselves for utility and economy 
of plan. They are community and_ pl 
schools that make the oldest schoolhouse wit} 
classrooms only look wasteful 

The greatest present need of school designe 
is a simple, workable scheme. for determinin 
the size of a high school tor a given number o| 
students. For the grades, such a scheme 
superfluous, but for the high schools and th 
jun.or high it is a vital need. The cheeking 
scales evolved thus far by Mr. Cooper’s com 
mittee on standardization, are wholly inadequat 
for creative work because they constitute only 
test of the use or waste of space in comparison 
with existing good buildings. There is an imme 
diate need for a series of rules that will aid 
determining the number of classrooms, 
tories, shops, ete., for a given number of stu 


dents on a most economie basis. 


ONCE MORE, PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


In the mor mportant activitse ft lite there 
is no profession that is more bounden t 
ethical hetwer ll 


nterrelation contemporari 


than in the profession of te aching. Their very 
mission calls for the highest observance of thos 
hould charac 


terize all the dealings between men. 


human niceties and equities that 
But, every so) otten come to the surrace Thie 


gross violations engaged in by schoolmen—no 


the rank and file of teachers but the asp.rant 
for superintendency promotions, where ethics 

are thrown to the winds and a reckless serambl 
ensues. 

Here is a case: In a southern ¢ ty someone 
started a rumor that the superintendent would 
be dropped. It was merely a rumor such as 
occasionally gains ground in any and every com 
munity, unwarranted and unfounded. No veri 
fication had been obtained by any one. The first 
hand knowledge of the real situation was lodged 
in the minds of the school board members 

Lo and behold, several applicants made thei 


appearance and began to industriously “button 
hole” the 


Did they first ascertain the facts? Did 


individual members of the school 
board. 
they confer with the incumbent to ascertain his 
attitude, his intentions, his prospects ¢ No, they 
vent directly to their task to displace rather 
than to replace the supe rintendent in offic 

The incumbent was safe ly reelecte d, and gen 


eral satisfaction was ¢ xpre ssed that the re tention 


] | ] 


thy man and an able schoolmaster had 
eu ratihed by the schoo] board 
It seems to us that frequently in « { this 


kind the school board rather than Iperin 


tendent is on trial. olates 


Phe applicant 


the ordinary propri ties ot a situation pon his 


entrance on the scene is apt to becom lilty of 
vrosser breaches after he is appoints d 

The school board, however, that co Ously 
ignores a tactless approach Of aspirant tor thy 
superintendency, is equally culpable in a breach 
Of eth.cs The ineumbent of the oftice js en 


titled to the courtesies of his fellow educators, 
As long as he has not signified his retirem nt, 
or the board decreed such retirement. + both 
indelicate and unethical to aspire Tor recogn] 


tioh as ap yssible successor 


ULTIMATE OUTCOME OF TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 


As already stated on former occasions i thes 
columns the school boards hold the key to the 
teachers’ salary situation, Phe authorities that 


employ teachers, fix salaries and condit ons of 
ervice have the power to retain the teaching 
forces and to stimulate the accessions to their 


ranks. 


Phi experience which the school aut orities 


or the countryv are onl hy during thi po riod ot 


high prices and the shortage of men and com- 
modities will inevitably lk id to a higher appre 
ciation of teaching service and better adjust- 


ment in future of salary schedules. A system of 
mipensation that was primar ly ba ed upon the 
supply and demand prine!pl ll ultimately 
ive to take into serious consideration the char 
acter of the service rendered Che compensa 
tion ot teachers, ther fore, will have to be meas 
ured not only in relation to the prevailing cost 
of living but also in keeping with the value of 
hat service to the community and the nation, 
‘| rie abnormal CCONOMLE conditions, iis ~ well 


nowh, have ‘aused l shortage In ill lines of 


ulnan endeavor In the field I ndustri il pro 


duction and ‘ xeh Lge the at mand ror service tas 


wen greater than the supply, thus causing not 
mlvy a high wage but a tremendous shift from 
the prolesslo | to the industrial and ceotmer 
lal activities Clergymen as well as teachers 
have gone into more lucrative occupations and 

vhich they are likely to remaii During th 
var even lawver ind architects went into the 


ractories B Yr waves were more ittractive than 


small fees 
The alluring offers for greater pay together 


vith the high eost of liy hg have 


ly compelled low 
salaried classes to enter the field of the high 
yvage Classes It reasonably followed that teach 
ers, whose compensation is subject to publie 
scrutiny and wearisome discussion and, there- 


bore, S1OW to advance, hould seek tiie more 


lucrative occupations, 


The average school board may not find it Casy 


to meet the situation. Tax restrictions are not 
ilwavs readily obviated and financial econsidera- 
ons not always easily mastered The individ 
ual factory manager may meet the wage situa 


th readine 
public bodies, 


qu ¢ as I pidly The l duties re pore eribel 


and di pateh De 


liberative howeve r, Cannot move 


11 


ind their legal limitations fixed. 


The mmediate tress hould and mu a of 


ourse, be relieved. It should not be forgotten 
that the country is passing moan abnormal 


rr 
to a normal condition ag If economists and 


Lit. 
experts may he beheved the pe ik of high prices 
and high wages has been reached With inten- 
sified production and a gradual return to nor- 
mality the reduction of wages will logieally fol- 
low lhe purchasing power ol the dollar will in 
the end determine prices and adjust compensa 


tion 
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to be drawn to the ranks of the teach 


talent is ; 
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} tructor just bp itt d bys SVE] 
status of the ru romu e litte 


ad the hool board must make the be 


notches, i! 
ginning 
AN INCIDENT AT CLEVELAND. 


The teachers who are crying for more demo 


racy in sch idministration, and who are «de 


ntendents as autocrats, should 


erying the super 
( leveland convention f the 
It was th 


ly 


have attended the 
Department of Super ntendenc 
finest kind of an expression ail tian anneal 
democratic spirit of the great body of school 
eo who hold executive positions at the head 
city, towli and county schoo] systems 

The convention received, at its first session, 


when business was not in order, a resolution by 
which the mi thod of electing othcers was to 
changed to a primary and an election. Alt] 
the resolut my) tnle@nt have been construed as a 
fight on the president of the Department and up 


on his nominating committee, 1t Was received 


the hest ot grace ‘| he ouly embarrassing fig t 


: : ' 
which occurred resulte d from the over-anxiety of 


+ | 


the proponents of the resolution and their i 


sistence upon cons deration and a vote out 


f business in the business 


the regular order 


Here the chair ins sted upon parlia 


meeting. 


mentary pl edure and the assembly sustain 
him. 

The plan for the election in 1921 w ll be found 
on another page. It permits direct act.on and 
a full expression of individual choice. Its only 


shortcoming is the lack of a provision against 
undignified Mpaigning Ds possible candidates 
lly democratic and will entirely pre 


It is essent 


vent the charg political maneuvering by 
secret eliqu s and outs le nterests 

What the Department ichieved reforn 
its election system hould next be applied t 
the making lt provran nad the ormulat 
a policy of ntinuou d tructive edu 
tional research in the eld f ach trat 


supervision, Tnanece, et 


A LETTER. 
The following letter has come to the ofthe 
from a subscriber, a manual training 
the state of Massachusetts 
“Did you ever hear of a fellow knowing t 
much for his job? Did you ever hear of a tel 
low investing money in ‘wild cat’ stock? Did 
r of a business in which the mor 
dissatistied | 


Well, that’s me, 


and that’s the school business in this stat | 


you ever hea 


a fellow kne w, the more e became 


and hence the more inethcient 4 
have already invested so much in summer school 


work and educational magazines that it has 


pretty near bankrupted me and there are no 
dividends 
“Blessed 


summer schools, neither 


the ignoramus who attendeth not 
acquainteth himself 
idvanced ideas in sehool work. than 
shall he 


bushe = and 


with mor 
his system can absorb. Thus, verily, 
the mor mitent himself amid the 
shall inherit that peace that belongeth to th 


egotist.’ 


This letter tells the story of a professiona 
tragedy The man has found no recompense 


for his earnestness and his endeavor to advances 
in his profession He has seen that a trade 

more remunerative financially and he retur 
Ing to it so that he 


W hen hie 


ill not “die in the bushes” 
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he present situat ot the fi 
ala vy as mie close { 
Cl KI i d tine K¢ | tiie tu 
Clie ind ot Ula hool boards who are egislat 
r for the schools, fixing policies and determ 
ing salar schedules As they will use then 
powers so will the schools go into a erash of in 


etliciency or rise to their opportunity in educat 


, + . ‘ ' 
lng Iie rt eration Whicl 


1 must enjoys ne iru 


ol ur pres 1 day reconstruct 


BACKING THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


Lhe superintendent of 


schools who sets his 


Pace wilust the pol tical control ot the schools 
and the ever present misfit teacher, and at the 
same time champions justice tor the deserving 
school policy, is apt 
to experience an exciting time. He is apt to 
win, but where thi pol tical forces are astute he 
is more apt in the end to find himself worn out 
and minus a job 

It would seem that with the great 
made in the field of school admin-stration th 


school rorces had Deel 


adjustme its betwee rn othe 


reached everywhere and that ruptures and ex 
plosions had becom things of the past but, 
every so often smouldering dissension breaks 


nto public print with seandalous, versious and 


versicolor 

The press reports a school board row Phe 
super ntendent s at bay Some good man de 
fends him weakly The politician opposes him 


Senatorial courtesy has shifted th 


A fairminded mnNOTrity = contronted 


; 


revengerul 


vigorously 
mempvers 


bY a majority Che result is i 


1] 
evitable. \ ne 


superintendent must be voted 
mservative City 1th Ma 
that has locked norris with a progressive supel 


ntendent In the pinion Of his Opponents, the 


latter may have lacked in tact, d plomaey, 


n skill, but the outstanding fact remains that 


Ove rlooke d the 


1 ’ 
SOTLM body his 


the nobler purpose of school administrative 
labors Adjustments should and must be found 
that will preserve the dignity of the school board 
ind the professional tuture of the uperinter 


disciplinary influ 


4 vhich the administrative head should 
eld over teachers and pupils must not be im 
paired with school rows lo wreck the profes 
mal utul f the schoolmaster mav be seri 
us, but it far more serious to weaken that 
diseiplinary gnment which must v rilit 
nd momentu to the school system 
MEMORIAL SCHOOLS. 
\ vear ago there wa much discussio ind 


| 


derable enthusiusm tor the erection oft 


nemorial school buildings It was po nted out 
that such buildings would constitute valuable 
social centers and would prove to be potent 


inculeating the lessons of patriotism taught by 


the val At present the movement has _ lost 
ruves ive practically ill rf the publi ana 
socal enterprises which were orig nated and «ce 


veloped thru the stress war needs and emo 
tions, 

For the village and the small city, the memo 
r-al school deserves ¢ mnsideration from the stand 


ints of education, patriotism and 


po ‘oOmmunitys 
welfare It is the ideal opportunity for obta 
» titt expre ! 1 tive at i| ae ind ( 
rifice tl rried ng doughboy dh t 
t rie elrdel! turin tne \ \ I Vi rs lt 
tlord ypportunity of putt » se] | 
) vuditorium that will serve mmunityv a 
choo] It n well ude I ind a 
exhibit roon erve t | ‘ 
> "ee etn for the Red Cross and for th 
I pal | rg ation I} 
emo! cle embodied i school building 
e ample rea for making the structure 


BUILDING PROGRAMS. 


Consider Lie mportance and the Increasing 


financial ditticulty of keeping 


the school plant up 
to the demand for « lassroom space, it is surpris 


ing that our large cities have not formulated 


idequate progralns ror replacing old school 


houses, for discontinuing buildings which serve 


io further educational purpose and for erecting 


new buildings. It is true that practically every 


city has had building policy, more or. less 


Vague, but it may bn questioned whether more 


than two or three communities have sought to 


set down detinitely all the knowable elements 
which enter into the matter 


In this direction the eCity of Detroit has ret 


Schoolmen who 
heard the 


program, 


dered an invaluable service. 
attended the Cleveland convent ‘on 
Detroit’s 
which is the 
principles for extending the school 
Assistant Supt 


story ot school building 
first specific attempt to formulate 
smentine 
plant. Packer and his associates 
have fearlessly considered their problem under 
the heads of (1) education, (2) finance, (3) 
population, (4) geography, (5) transportation, 
(6) city plan, (7) industry, (8) obsolescence of 
not along 


existing plant. They ar proceeding, 


nes of least resistance, but along lines that will 
rive the greatest educational service with the 
Their 


studies are including obsolete and wornout build 


most intelligent use of funds available. 
igs, recently constructed buildings and futur 
buildings. They are discarding buildings, add 
ing to buildings and erecting new buildings. 
hey are seeking to meet the needs of the pres 
ent and they are forecasting the future as nearly 
as that is possible with all the facts at hand. 
Their plan 

Hexible, 


Kivery 


is not spasmodic or temporary but is 
continuous and permanent, 

school board in the large cities must 
idopt a building program which is based upon 
sound educational, financial and city planning 


shall find 


sur city school systems facing a school building 


principles Unless this is done, we 


erisis not unlike the teacher crisis which now 


eXists For the hard-headed men of affairs who 


ure holding membe rships on school boards, the 
formulation of building polietes is a splendid 
business foresight 


pportunity for displaying 
r’t 


nd financial wisdom. The underlying problems 
re not unlike those to be met in extending a 
factory, or 


parallel of 


ndustrv, the 


replacing factory machinery. The 
forecasting the devs lopment of an 
larger economies involved, ete.. is 


pparent tf any experi need businessman. 


THE NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


With this issue of the Journal the subserip- 
tion price become 3 three dollars per year. The 
Increase has been made only after long consid 
eration and much hesitation. 

The cost of nearly every element entering into 
magazine production has risen from one hun 
dred to two hundred per cent in the last five 
years. In trying to meet this cost increase, we 
have asked ourselves whether it would be better 
to reduce the size of the Journal and cheapen 
the content and mechanical excellence and thus 
keep down the price, or to maintain and to 
strengthen the quality at a higher price to the 
subseriber 

Our conelusion is that we should do every 
thing possible to render the schodl boards and 
superintendents the best possible help in solving 
their problems and thereby promote the welfare 
of the schools in the highest degree. To cheapen 
the paper would have been a certain sign of dis 
lovalty to the iuse of better school administra- 


tion. 
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The Department of School Administration 
at Cleveland 


School architecture constituted the topic for quite likely that the future classrcom 

the first of two sessions for the Department of vary largely from a size lately 
School Administration during the convention feet Among the elements which determ 
week. The program was intended to be in the are the facts that a teacher can easily han 
nature of a progress report of the committee of from twenty to twenty-five children and I 


Standardization of Schoolhouse Construction and number is the best situated in a room of the size 
Designing, but only one of the addresses wa named. Secondly, the voice of the average teac] 
actually limited to a study of schoolhouse cond er will carry in a room of this size and the wi 
tions as based on the findings of a membe1 ng on the blackboard can be seen comfortably 
the committee \ maximum width of about twenty feet is correct 

Prof. Frank N. Freeman of the University of for lighting the inside rows of desk 
Chicago presented the results of a school-light- Size of Schoolhouses. 
ing-conditions study in which substantial prog ; 
ress has been made toward determining maxi \ third fact which Dr. Ayres pointed to is tl 

; ; nereasing size of school buildings No school 


mum and minimum limits of adequate illumina 
tion, both natural and artificial. Prof. Freeman low considered complete unless s a con 


showed that immense variations exist in differ. ™UD!ty center providing for play and work a 
ent parts of classrooms under identically he vas oe udy While, of course, the actual 
same outdoor conditions, due to the distance of f individual sch olhouses will depend upon th 
desks from windows. These variations are im- ©°"S'ty Of population more than likely that 
mensely intensified under bad weather condi: ‘the average schoolhouse will include about 
: twenty classrooms and a similar amount of ae 


tions and during the early and late hours of the 
day. In general an average of three foot candles 


commodations for work and play purpose 


Why ; ; School bi 1zs grow best in multiples « 
which is considered standard is sufficient if not L.. Idin ty a 
: roon er i¢ scnoo ] y e¢ ) It 
in excess of the actual requirements of children _ nu CnUU! organized on , 
. . I tcé } if I the eT y S he | \ ror é 
A five-foot candle provisional standard is des? _ plan : SVUSES naan ‘d da sd ' 
men‘ary schoc]l s fiv Fours al he con 
able to overcome the loss on cloudy da d sich " 
, ! recm units. five hours and or 
under other conditions in rooms over whch th re ; : 2 
: j oa bon? : ~wper* pericds make the best ccombiration 
is no adequate control fhe m remarkabl 
. ‘ ¢ ler az | od 
fact brought out by Mr. Freeman v ha A oe . tons SB ; : 
best lighting is produced in rooms which rec . _ 3 8! I me! u 
a portion, if not all of their light from sk 6 a Selsey le ' 
‘ . . . YY rt OY } { r+ ( 1} » ] ry nt 
‘His paper argued for the use of ribbed , : ' ' 
. " | ) i ¢t ( 
rooms which are unusually wid inden , 
‘ ' . 47 } t I ¢ ( ide ] ( 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy of Springfield, Ma ireued i . 
. d ¢ Sin dit I 
for greater attention to the ph i] d n ¢ Ais ! 
: , l 
school buildings from the important indpoit , 
. ‘ . ( ( Init Ud la Doe La 
of health Dr. McCurdy cited figur collected ' . . : 
. ( ny \ T ure? { I 1 ty { 
by the War Department concerning physi d , ld :, ; 
. y i ‘ i u Al 
fects of drafted men which showed e imme! ‘ 
- . . din | I ) i ( 
need of physical educa n | me top , ; 
‘ 1 pu Ilt ban 1iy €{ ( i a 
tabulating figures and to proceed vw 1 a health : ‘ .% : . 
' ’ rue l yre rY to n ( a need } 
program that will radically lange cond ie 
the future He declared that ther hould be con Krank Irvit ( 4 
p . \ i } pe! ch ( > I 
considerably more  play-space around ( 
‘ . ; . . mited h paper to a descripl n ctl new high 
buildings than there is at present and that the! ' : lanned \\ 
: , : ChOO! Vhicn he nh recently anne al \ i ( 
is a direct need for ample faciliti LO! ne y P 1 M p ' Ml ; - ' 
t i via ) Via i ( “ tore { ! 
artments of Physical Education whi Kist : : 
i : : In the absence of C. B. J. Snyder of New Yo 
the schools Cut “ir. W BR Itt \y + 1 
y Wi J iLt I Cll ¢ Ne) l 
Dr. Ayres on Building Programs d lantern slides and gave a description of 
The need for adequ ite choo Du j p nt 100l building Which he Da } it) a 
grams in the large citi of yuntry Ul cit f Port Arthut lexa Buffal N. ¥ 
graphically presented to the meeting b Savannah, Ga 1 Corsicana, T¢ H I I 
Leonard P. Ayres, Chief of the Educational D pec y the nece y of consolidating $s ( 
vision of the Russell Sage Foundatior lhe pre ULIGIN§ ind of obtall lbmost econon 
] inar ults f he dece ‘ 7 Cc 
mmaty resus of the a Mr. McCornack on Architecture 
is now being taken were ted y Dr. Ayre ) 
sn : i} ‘ ‘ \ Tv final paper yf he after on Wa ¢ | 
show that the population of the United Sta 7 Dp a 4 
: t if K Lrenited ! ] 
moving eastward and that the greatest increass 7 1 of Ed \ , i 
. oa auca | 1 Vi ¢ ( Ch nac ( 
in population in the country taking place +} ‘ 
. i i¢ I Dpiie I principle 8) cn 
the industrial center and n the large irchitec srs ' it : 
Ty ] } " ‘ ! ane i ( ( ¢ ] 
rhe population of the cities will continue to it or é ' ns 
. . . ( t ! y ( l I i l (j ( 
crease for the next ten year ind the school the aste of scho -— ah A als Cor 
population will grow at an increasing ratio within rine , Ther: rls cae p 
the next six or eight year School board ver , . } P , ae 
bh ae a | a d PpOOTTLY Du eno I! ( uniry 
ign by Dr he Rostetcgh pegiy-coaghrtell agent than any other type of building \ very smal 
a ing or { 00 { the ’ 
~ti 100] ~ d rr programs and 0 look into th percentage of the architects who have attained a 
lure so that adequate care for the sel mu t I 
te will “t Qs » se ; 4 | l — a’ commanding pi on in the profession due 
= Mh “ ot 2 . ” Ra - . - careful training and broad experience, plan and 
- zt Se en amped build schoolhouses This is true because sch 
tions. As a concrete illustration may be said authorities have been listening to ech 
that for each 1,000 add tion Lo the populat O! 20) OT the pa 3 of 1 cheap comm Ol DeCAISE re 
children will be added to the school population employ architects who claim that they can build 
and the school boards will be required to pro chool for les money than their competitor 
tf » ® sit? ve eit le ( me “9 . : : : “% — , : 4 . 
vide 20 sittings, or six new Cla mw and also because architects and educator! fall 
merly, an expenditure of $10,000 was easily suf co-operate 
icie . ae ¢ gle ClasSsroor! but at the \ 
ficient to provide a ngle « las oom, but a When the knowledge becomes common that a 
present rates of building at le t 925,000 must , 
: chool Oo be erected in a communi not on 
be provided. In the past, every man who cam ualified architects « 1} ' 
are ell ¢ | ‘ ar 4 on aqaeret ut if 
to live in a city required the board of education fied t} prof I f : 
: . ] i t{ ( lé I f ) el ] CASE 
to spend $60 for school facilitic Now th to d } 
: ~ i] ia igre » do the VO for three 
amount is $150 + tame nee nad when tH ' . fa 
yt eT \ 1eT Wet] KI ) Nn AC 
Dr. Ayres showed that the great ne! n ~~ : hitect le tl ) 
. . ! ) arcn €¢ cal mrovic oro if l i] 
the population of the cities was due to the influx ood r rr al ich price { ! 
: ; ervice l { f mH \ 
of young mechanics who have ol! recently mal the school author vill be take) 
. : ne ror } é \ | ) ( I io) 
ried and who have children between four and ire ‘ 
six years of age. From famill f this type an ‘ , 
" ; ; : . ny architec VhnO agres to do work fe le 
immediate and considerable increas I ( ) , : 
. : mi ae 7 1) ‘ e¢ ed rate ) ‘ +i i] 7 ? " 
population may be expected during Lf 
: , VnO guarantes » Dbulld for i certa price t 
ears 
As a second control factor in school building Ay ' Ley 
i Ould | ] rT ‘ ent or ry ci } 
programs Dr. Ayres mentioned the nec t f nt . : ; ; 
determinine the future type of school build he } me i lt ~~ 
one . pric 1e] 1A no ¢ iwi! yetore i Vit 
The character of the instruction offered a ; P id 
: ' , ctors estimating trom complete ara 
as physical limitations of vari kinds will d ; _ 
ts . ; » much in the estimate 
termine the size of schoolroon ind mewha 
the general shape of building chools wil Value of Architectural Service 
continue to be condueted in cla ind it ; You buy clothing or any other material and 
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AY 
Music Teachers and Supervisors 


What meaning does the name of the world’s 
greatest musical instrument convey to you? < 












Are YOU one of the thousands of happy American teachers who has discovered that this 
eme instrument—the Victrola—can be more than a mere source of entertainment and pleasure; 2 


that it can be the teacher’s staunchest ally, ready for use in every hour of the day and in every branch 
of school work? 


The Victrola and Victor Records can serve you in: 


Music Appreciation and Music History 














Z 
Musical Literature Music Form: Suite, Sonata, Music of the Troubadours 4 
Interpretations: by the preatest Symphony, Cx. Old Rounds = 
irtists Historical Instruments: Lute, Old Negro Spirituals 
Instruments: by sight, sound, Bagpipes, etc. Native Music: Indian, Oriental 
and story. Opera: Grand, Light, Comique Songs: Folk, Art, Ballad 
Voices: qualities, combinations, Oratorio Nationality 
etc. Ancient Music: Greek, Early Customs ae 
Ear Training: Discrimination Church, Gregorian, Latin Schools: Mediaeval, Classic, is, | 
Counterpoint Early English Music Romantic, Modern Z| 
Antiphony Music of the Crusades 4 
Correlations 
English Literature Picture Study Foreign Language Study 
Nature Study Penmanship 


' Reading and Story Telling Geography 
~ Americanization Mythology 
History Typewriting 
Physical Education, Recreation and Play 
Singing Games Aesthetic Dancing 
Folk Dancing Fetes and Pageants 
Calisthenics Marching 


Kindergarten Rhythms Interpretative Dancing 
Drills: Flag, Rose, Wand, etc. 


Band Accompaniments for Community Singing: 
Tag Rural Schools and County Institutes 





For further information, consult any Victor 
Be > y + ; of oy a ) ‘ - 
dealer or write direct tc Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 

Educational Department for School use 


+e ae mt Yeon te 


[his is che instrument that is used 
in thousands of s« hoals. iw any 


” pron b . i . 
lneaoweneg) Victor Talking MachineCo, ‘oiio(e" ies 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
IDENTIFIES .ALL PRODUCTS OF THE : the horn can be placed under the 


instrument safe and secure from 
Camden, N. J. janger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 


promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people 
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The Department of School Administration 
at Cleveland 


School architecture constituted the topic for 
the first of two sessions for the Department of 
School Administration during the convention 
week. The program was intended to be in the 
nature of a progress report of the committee of 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Construction and 
Designing. bu nly one of the addresses was 
actually limited to a study of schoolhouse condi- 
tions as based on the findings of a member of 
the committer 

Prof. Frank N. Freeman of the University of 
Chicago presented the results of a school-light- 
ing-conditions study in which substantial prog- 
ress has been made toward determining maxi- 
mum and minimum limits of adequate illumina- 
tion, both natural! and artificial Prof. Freeman 
showed that immense variations exist in differ- 
ent parts of classrooms under identically the 
same outdoor conditions. due to the distance of 
desks from windows. These variations are im- 
mensely intensified under bad weather condi 
tions and during the early and late hours of the 
day. In genera! an average of three foot candles 
which is considered standard is sufficient if not 
in excess of the actual requirements of children. 
A five-foot candle provisional standard is desir- 


able to overcome the ss on cloudy days and 
under other conditions rooms over which there 
is no adequate control The most remarkable 


fact brought it by Mr. Freeman was that the 
best lighting is produced in rooms which’ receive 
a portion, if nor all of their light from skylights 
His paper argued for the use of ribbed glass in 
rooms which are unusually wide 


Dr. J. H. McCurdy of Springfield, Mass., argued 


for greater attention ' he physical condition of 
school buildings from th mportant standpoint 
of health Dr MeCurdy cited figures collected 
by the War Department concerning physical de- 
fects of drafted showed the immense 
need of physical edu n It is time to stop 
tabulating figures and to proceed with a health 
program that will radically change conditions in 
the future He declared that there should be 
consideral more play-space around school 
buildings t! there is at present and that there 
is a direct need for ample facilities for the De 


partments of Phys Education which exist in 


, 


the schools 


Dr. Ayres on Building Programs. 


The need adequate school building pro- 
grams in the irge ¢ es of the country was 
graphically presented 1 the meeting by Dr 
Leonard P. A s f ef of Educational Di- 
vision of the Russ Sage Foundation. The pre- 
liminary results of the decennial census which 
is now being taken were cited by Dr. Ayres, to 
show tha popuilatior f the United States is 
moving «as* } and that the greatest increase 
n populat he « ntry is taking place in 
the industrial centers and in the large cities. 
The populat f the cities will continue to in- 
crease for the next ten ears and the school 
population wv grow at an increasing ratio within 
the next six or eight vears. School boards were 
urged by Dr. Ayres study the “control factors” 
in school building programs and to look into the 
future so that adequate ca for the school popu- 
lation will be nsured We are confronted at 
the present time by entirely new financial condi- 
tions. As a concrete illustration it may be said 
that for each 1, addition to the population, 20% 


children will be added to the school population 
and the school boards will be required to pro- 


vide 200 sittings, or six new classrooms. For- 
merly, an expenditure of $10,000 was easily suf- 
ficient to provide a single classroom, but at the 
present rates of building at least $25,000 must 
be provided In the past, every man who came 
to live in a city required the board of education 
to spend $60 for school facilities Now the 


amount is $150 

Dr. Ayres showed that the greatest increase in 
the population of the cities was due to the influx 
of young mechanics who have only recently mar- 
ried and who have children between four and 
Bix years of ag From families of this type an 
immediate and considerable increase in school 
population may be expected during the next few 
years 

As a second control factor in school building 
programs Dr Ayres mentioned the necessity of 
determining the future type of school buildings 
The character of the instruction offered as well 
as physical limitations of various kinds will de- 
termine the size of schoolrooms and somewhat 
the general shape of buildings. The schools will 
continue to be conducted in classes and it is 


quite likely that the future classroom will not 
vary largely from a size approximately 20x30 
feet. Among the elements which determine this 
are the facts that a teacher can easily handle 
from twenty to twenty-five children and _ this 
number is the best situated in a room of the size 
named. Secondly, the voice of the average teach- 
er will carry in a room of this size and the writ- 
ing on the blackboard can be seen comfortably. 
A maximum width of about twenty feet is correct 
for lighting the inside rows of desks. 
Size of Schoolhouses. 

A third fact which Dr. Ayres pointed to is the 
increasing size of school buildings No school 
is now considered complete unless it is a com- 
munity center providing for play and work as 
well as study. While, of Tourse, the actual size 
of individual schoolhouses will depend upon the 
density of population, it is more than likely that 
the average schoolhouse will include about 
twenty classrooms and a similar amount of ac- 
commodations for work and play purposes 

School buildings grow best in multiples of five 
rooms. When the school is organized on the 
platoon plan, the average school day for ele- 
mentary schools is five hours and the combina- 
tion of five room units, five hours and one-half 
hour periods make the best combination 

The problem of high school accommodations 
is one which is growing more serious from year 
to year. In many states the high school enroll- 
ment is one-half that of the elementary schools 
and in some states it is 60 per cent, which is ap- 
proximately the limit possible under normal con- 
ditions of life. Since the ending of the war the 
influx into the high schools has been such that 
every accommodation has been taxed to the limit 
In closing, Dr. Ayres urged that every commu- 
nity should learn what the determinable factors 
in its building program are, so that it can work 
out a building financially educational and con 
struction program to meet the needs of the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, 
limited his paper to a description of new high 
schools which he has recently planned at Wake- 
field, Mass., Peabody, Mass., and Stratford, Conn 
In the absence of C. B. J. Snyder of New York 
City, Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis 
showed lantern slides and gave a description of 
recent school buildings which he has planned for 
the city of Port Arthur, Texas, Buffalo, N. Y 
Savannah, Ga., and Corsicana, Texas. He argued 
especially the necessity of consolidating school 
buildings and of obtaining utmost economy 

Mr. McCornack on Architecture. 

The final paper of the afternoon was read by 
W. R. MeCornack, Architect of the Cleveland 
Joard of Education. Mr. McCornack made clear 
that the misapplication of principles of school 
architecture thru inaccurate architectural service 
is cause for many of the mistakes and much of 
the waste of school funds in schoolhouse con 
struction. There is a greater per cent of poor 
design and poorly built schools in this country 
than any other type of buildings. A very small 
percentage of the architects who have attained a 
commanding position in the profession due to 
careful training and broad experience, plan and 
build schoolhouses. This is true because school 
authorities have been listening to architects 
on the basis of a cheap commission, because they 
employ architects who claim that they can build 
schools for less money than their competitors 
and also because architects and educators fail to 
co-operate 

“When the knowledge becomes common that a 
school is to be erected in a community not only 
are well qualified architects considered but less 
qualified of the profession present their cases. 
The latter usually agree to do the work for three 
or four per cent, when it is a well known fact 
that no architect can provide thoro study and 
good service for any such price, yet many of 
the school authorities will be taken in by this 
argument 

“Any architect who agrees to do work for less 
than the recognized rate of compensation and 
who guarantees to build for a certain price or 
forego his commission, is ignorant of the service 
he should render his client or he is dishonest, or 
he is both. How can an architect guarantee a 
price when he has no drawings before him, when 
contractors estimating from completed drawings 
vary so much in their estimates? 

Value of Architectural Service. 
“You buy clothing or any other material and 


expect to pay the merchant fifteen per cent or 
twenty per cent or twenty-five per cent profit. 
Without question you allow the contractor ten 
per cent or fifteen per cent profit with his over- 
head, but the architect is supposed to provide 
more service and assume more responsibility 
than the contractor, and the architect's smaller 
fee must include his overhead and what profit he 
can make, and generally the low commission 
architect slights his work to squeeze out his 
profit. 

“Not until we appreciate architectural service 
on a higher plane with higher fees and make the 
architect financially responsible for all the errors 
in his plans, will school authorities secure sery- 
ice which means the elimination of waste in 
schools, better buildings which means less main 
tenance cost in the future, and structures of such 
architectural quality that they will be an asset 
to the community.” 

Mr. McCornack showed a series of slides con 
trasting poor and good designs in schoolhouses 
in various sections of the country. In taking up 
the matter of standards he showed that there are 
treacherous by-paths which must be carefuly 
avoided if standardization is not to lead to 
wasteful use of school funds. He said: 

“In the Cleveland school system for years a 
certain desk was standardized This desk re- 
quired a room 25 feet wide and 32 feet long to 
seat 42 desks of a given size. By redesigning 
the furniture it was found possible to place the 
Same number of desks in a room 24 feet wide 
and 28 feet long, thus bringing about a saving 
of 3,000 cubic feet per room, which at a per cubic 
foot cost of 20 cents, means a saving of $600 per 
room or more than double the cost of the furni 
ture. In a 30-room building this means a saving 
of $18,000. This amount at compound interest 
for fifty years, or the life of a building, amounts 
to 320,000 per room or $500,000 for a 30-room 
building—enough to pay for the building 

Economy of Space. 

“What seem to be very minor matters in plan 
ning are full of danger and financial calamity 
to groups of school authorities continuing to 
pursue a policy of careless planning and indicts 
any architect or schoolman continuing to dis 
regard the study of the problem of saving space 
On the other hand, this reduction in classroom 
area does not show to advantage when compa! 
ing classroom areas with corridor areas, and we 
must be alive to these facts in our studies of 
standardization and comparative areas 

“But there is a much more serious problem in 
the matter of waste space which has gone un 
challenged for decades It has caused such an 
alarming waste of money in this country that 
remedies must be found without further delay 
before millions of dollars more are thrown away 

“This has to do with waste due to stairs, and 
corridors. There are 1,250,000 square feet of 
floor space in the school buildings of Cleveland 
devoted to stairs and corridors. This is an area 
equivalent to 1,560 classrooms or enough to ac 
commodate 62,400 children, and at the present 
cost of building in the city of Cleveland, it would 
require $25,000,000 to construct this number of 
rooms 

“Considering that Cleveland is equal to one 
one-hundred and twentieth of the population of 
the country, the space devoted to stairs and cor 
ridors in the entire country 1s equal to 187,200 
classrooms, or a seating capacity for 7,480,000 
children, and the replacement cost would be 
$3.744,000,000 

“We must, however, admit that a certain 
amount of unusable space is necessary in any 
type of building.” 

By a series of slides Mr. McCornack showed 
three types of school buildings which are shortly 
to be erected in Cleveland. These show a corri- 
dor and stair area varying from ten per cent of 
one-story elementary schools to twelve per cent 
in three-story elementary schools and fifteen per 
cent in junior high schools. “Even assuming that 
the corridor and stair area in these buildings is 
a total of fifteen per cent, they still represent 
an economy of ten per cent over the older types 
in the city. Mr. McCornack held that forty per 
cent of the 1,250,000 square feet of stairs and 
corridors in the old schoolhouses of Cleveland 
are criminally wasted. This is equivalent to 
625 classrooms sufficient to seat 25,000 children 
and at the present cost of construction would re- 
quire fifteen million dollars to replace. Using 
the ratio of population of Cleveland to that of the 
United States, the unnecessary waste in the 
schools amounts to 75,000 classrooms or seating 
space for 3,000,000 children, which in terms of 
dollars and cents would be $1,500,000,000, 

“While I believe the figures I have quoted are 
fair, yet for the sake of making the comparison 

“(Concluded on Page 106) 
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iVICTROLA 


Rey 
Music Teachers and Supervisors 


What meaning does the name of the world’s 
greatest musical instrument convey to you? 
Are YOU one of the thousands of happy American teachers who has discovered that this 


supreme instrument—the Victrola—can be more than a mere source of entertainment and pleasure; 


that it can be the teacher’s staunchest ally, ready for use in every hour of the day and in every branch 
of school work? 


f The Victrola and Victor Records can serve you in: 


Music Appreciation and Music History 


1 
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Musical Literature 

Interpretations: by the greatest 
artists 

Instruments: by sight, sound, 
and story. 

Voices: qualities, combinations, 


Music Form: Suite, Sonata, 
Symphony, etc. 

Historical Instruments: Lute, 
Bagpipes, etc. 

Opera: Grand, Light, Comique 


Music of the Troubadours 
Old Rounds 

Old Negro Spirituals 

Native Music: Indian, Oriental 
Songs: Folk, Art, Ballad 


=| Oratorio Nationality 
£ etc. Ancient Music: Greek, Early Customs 
s Ear Training: Discrimination Church, Gregorian, Latin Schools: Mediaeval, Classic, 
= Counterpoint Early English Music Romantic, Modern 
- Antiphony Music of the Crusades 
Correlations 
English Literature Picture Study Foreign Language Study 
Nature Study Penmanship 
Reading and Story Telling Geography 
— Americanization Mythology 
E History Typewriting 












Physical Education, Recreation and Play 


Singing Games 

Folk Dancing 
Calisthenics 
Kindergarten Rhythms 


Aesthetic Dancing 
Fetes and Pageants 
Marching 
Interpretative Dancing 


Drills: Flag, Rose, Wand, etc. 


Band Accompaniments for Community Singing: 
Rural Schools and County Institutes 


“HIS “MASTE RS VOICE” 


ms FIRST potesionid ANI 


For further information, consult any Victor 
dealer or write direct to 


Educational Department 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


rhis is che instrument that is used 
in thous sands of schoc we Many 


Victor Talking Machine Co, wren tee tedoced te a 


round school use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 

* eee ES ALL PRODUCTS OF THE, the horn can e e pigees d antes the 
NG MACHINE CO/ Ca d N instrument safe and secure from 

even — m en, e + danger, and the cabinet can be 


locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE 


writing surface. 








Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


BLACKBOARDS 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 





“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 








artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. In comparison, the word ‘economy”’ 





provide perfect Sanitation and 


The ‘‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 


is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 


Ventilation. 











B-1144 S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bidg., 








Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


———— does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
B'ackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 





most of economy. 









These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “Ifow to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


B-26—Closet 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building Easton, Penna. 









BANGOR, PA. 








FoR BUSY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
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COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL REORGANI- 
ZATION IN VIRGINIA. 

Reorganization of existing educational facilities 
in Virginia, and provision for needs not yet met 
by the school system, are urged as a result of 
one of the most comprehensive state educational 
surveys undertaken, that of Virginia, which has 
been made by a commission created by the state 
legislature in 1918 and which has just issued its 
report. The commission was made up of eight 
persons and was headed by Dr. Alexander Inglis, 
of Harvard University, who directed the field 
work of the survey. 

In preparing for the survey, Dr. Inglis organ- 
ized the following divisions, staffed mainly by 
Virginia educators: Organization and administra- 
tion, buildings and equipment, attendance and 
enrollment, course of study and_ instruction, 
teacher status and training, tests and measure- 
ments, negro education, finance, physical educa- 
tion, vocational education, and school organiza- 
tion. 

The report, as issued by the state, is in two 
parts: (1) Recommendations of the commission 
to the general assembly; (2) The report of the 
survey staff to the commission. 

Unlike most survey reports, the Virginia re- 
port finds it necessary to recommend constitu- 
tional changes. These changes would include a 
small state board of education, to be appointed 
by the governor; appointment of the state sup- 
erintendent by the state board of education, in- 
stead of election by the people; establishment of 
the county as the unit of administration in school 
affairs, instead of the school district; elimination 
of present constitutional school-age limits (7-20), 





so that the assembly may fix a suitable age; re tion, according to the commission, whether th: 
moval of the limit of five mills on the aggregate state can afford to furnish good schools, but 
local tax; and the removal of the present “illogi whether the state can withstand the inestimable 
cal limitations” on the operation of a compulsory loss which may result from inefficient schools 
school law. Any state which denies boys and girls educa 


The abnormally short school term in Virginia tional training in their early years in a serious 
is vigorously attacked by the commission In and thoro fashion, places an insurmountabl 
the opinion of the commission, it is impossible barrier to efficient citizenship. 
to provide adequate sch¢e training f boys ane > - . - » . 
) provide adequate school training for boys and NEWS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
girls in the state without a material lengthening ene have bean | le f ; 
- . . . t Ss t ‘ wer ade ‘ 8 ’ , 4 
of the school term, particularly in the non-city 06 the school «\ _ , “ed : ” tele ete revision 
eas ° ) * scnoo ste rag >} , ¢ » " 
schools In the cities, it is held the term of ferent a m be meow 7 ae eh following a con 
. . , ee : eTe >) ) epresenta ves : ate-s > 
nine months is well-nigh uniform, but im the (4 cational tuts m aah . state-supported 
° ° . ° > ‘ ¢ Ss 0 ] > y e ‘ ( 
rural districts the length of the term is variable . is with the governor and 
: aN doles the state superintendent 
and commonly insufficient. It is the conviction of . committ f . inctus 
: : . Z | tre ie) > » y we 
the commission that the statute law of the state viv neity aaah ga ¥ uding college and 
: » . eTs y yreside S { » > ’ ,oOR 
should recognize a standard term of nine months (0) ahors | I ' a i ‘. presentatives of 
: : ; - achers as been ¢ t ‘pare ans 
for non-city as well as city schools. It is recom yn : “lt - ' - appoin "t oO prepare plan 
, ) i e Cc > ys) . > ‘ oo -« 
mended that the school code of the state be re The. tom pees ines SS he Id April a 24 
; - : ans include ¢ vis > § 
vised in such a way as to establish a standard 4j0) con aeons pre aan of the administra 
: : ea F ; aepe > - 
term of nine instead of five months By per sine a - — > win) ns 
‘ ie a : y ) x overno ili Ste ns 
The condition of the teaching staff is por- 4 Peltternta i sameie a re , tephens, 
P 24.8 > ’ c a, ¢ + fatloO ( i ' age 5 ; 
trayed in striking fashion Not enough teach baie ; , a oe See 
; ; ; ; ; has been established to direct Americanization 
ers are provided; the teaching force is disas-_ , , , : ; : , 
nis cre and immigrant educational work in California 
trously unstable; in rural districts the teachers TI yacryy ; ‘ 
, : 1e arrangement of a definite plan, and of co 
are in large part made up of persons with little eat ; ; 
‘ ‘ : operation among state authorities is explained 
or no experience; the teaching force as a whole ; , . ; 
. : , : : In an announcement of the Governor which reads 
is woefully lacking in the education and train as follows: 
in essential for good teaching; the average «rp “a , 
B 2 B . . B, = & The three departments of the State Govern 
annual salary for white teachers in city schools r igiria , ; : ' ; ; 
: papa : , or ment whose work covers the field of Americaniza 
is $658 and for those in non-city schools $350 : , , ; ; 
To j th iiti tl fe tion and immigrant education—that is, the State 
ove > ons » § fey i ‘ . : ae , ea . 
o at a coh 1 ; $1000 f urvey sla Board of Education, the University of California, 
7. ends ; ‘ ( , ’ > a) P ‘ : P hor ‘ 
me " a $600 ry ~y - nett “4 — ad need and the commission on Immigration and Housing 
ache anc H ( e , teacher: ¢ , , ai . : : 
es c - » bn owed ! 4 amename - have formed a joint committee to be known as 
e teachers e “me aw, ence ag “ ‘Calf j ' { 
- = ach ot r m wl. ne Po pet pes the ‘California Committee of Public Agencies for 
ae ors c t es t ( enac e ‘ t 2° ips igati ’ j 
5) : achers -. ages, an nactment OF an ade Americanization.’ It will be the function of the 
© > > e g y ‘ 
quate tenur law committee to co-ordinate the work of the three 
The commission holds that it is absolutely 
futile to attempt to develop a safe and thoro 


departments in Americanization and to prevent 
mM p ; : overlapping and duplication of effort. 

system of training unless provision is made to “Such a work will be of great value to the 
guarantee that pupils will have thoro instruc State of California, but the usefulness of the 
tion under trained teachers. The quality of in- committee will be very greatly increased if it 
struction to be offered is the essential thing in can also secure the co-operation of the many semi 
any system of education and the teacher is ; 
therefore the real crux of the whole system. 


public and private organizations which have in- 
The commission points out that any school sys 


terested themselves in Americanization and com 
munity organization 

tem which is dependent upon teachers who are 

not well trained and qualified is dangerous and 


“I bespeak for the committee the support and 
co-operation of all of the state de ? 
may be positively pernicious. It is not a ques- ate departments, of 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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handled by two men. A small group 
ot laborers can erect a large “Circle-A”’ 
School in a week, a small one inside 
of a day. 

Each ‘‘Circie-A”’” Unit—be it a door, 
window, floor, wall, blackboard, ceil- 
ing or roof section—ic absolutely com- 
plete. No time is taken up in nailing, 
in painting or in attaching hardware. 
Erection is simply a maiter of bolting 
the units together. 


Each ‘“‘Circle-A’’ Unit is perfectly con- 
structed, thus assuring in “Circle-A” 
Schools a comfort and permanence 


which schools of standard build can 
not surpass. 


Each ‘“Circle-A” Unit is also portable, 
with a salvage value of 98%. This 
means that after a lapse of months, or 
even years, “Circle-A”’ Schools can be 
dismantled and re-erected as new con- 
ditions may require. 


“Circle-A” Interchangeable Unit 


Schools are manufactured complete in 
the large modern factories of The 
Alexander Lumber Company. For the 
present at least prompt shipments are 
guaranteed, Write or wire our nearest 
office for further information: Chicago, 


Monroe Bldg.; New York, Postal Tele- 
graph Bldg.; Fort Worth. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


©“CIRCLE-A”’O 


Patents Pending 





How Complete Unit Construction Solves the 
School-Building Problem Quickly and Economically 


Each “Circle-A” Interchangeable Unit 


is exactly three feet wide, and is easily 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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The “Empire” Movable add 


' 

, 

“The Desk of Exclusive Features” 
Great Strength 


Unequalled Appearance Exclusive Adjustments 


We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 


Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., E. L. CHRISTIE, 

137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Brandon, Man., Canada 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Kansas City, Mo. 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Huntington, W. Va. 512 ‘4 First St., Seattle, Wash. 
HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 

174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 
W. J. McILWAIN, JOHN H. PENCE, 

Little Rock, Ark. Roanoke, Va 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND OFFICE: 

1491 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 307 Blackstone Bldg., 1426 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
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PATENTED 4), 3, 1917 


DIVIDING THE CLASS. The illustration below shows one half of the 
class at work at blackboard, the other half busy with regular work. 











Empire Seating Company, 
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a4 Adjustable Chair Desk 
) 


Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement 
Almost Unlimited 


Adjustments are strong but very simple 
in construction, easy to operate, nothing 
to get out of order—no wrench needed. 


Adaptability to a great variety of class 
uses makes its installation essential to 
efficient and progressive teaching. 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Chair Desk is made 
in six sizes to fit various grades and 
has five adjustments so that each 
pupil may be individually fitted. 


CALISTHENICS. The illustration below shows the “Empire’’ Chair Desks moved 
to the walls, leaving the center of class room! clear for the daily exercise. 








Rochester, New York 
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Solving the School Time Problem 


Time Is Ever Vanishing. Once Gone It Never Returns. 





in value in recent years. 





School time in common with everything else has doubled 
The cost of building and 
maintaining schools has likewise jumped. 


Every School Minute Is Precious and Costly 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO WASTE THEM 





meet school time requirements. 





261 Franklin St. 50 Church St. 
Boston, Mass. New York 





cheapest and most satisfactory in the long run. 
Circular matter, quotations and other information will be furnished on application. 


461 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago 


Good electric time equipment is the only efficient means for stopping waste and inefficiency in the school routine. 


‘‘Standard”’ electric time equipment has been perfected through 35 years of experience to satisfactorily 
All electrical and mechanical features have been reduced to their simplest 
and most reliable form, meeting the severe conditions of continuous service with a minimum of attention. 


Most school boards and architects have adopted ‘‘ Standard” electric time equipment, because they have found it the 
Specify ‘‘Standard’’ equipment for your new building and play safe. 
Write the home office, or nearest branch. 


YUUUUHSNALONEASALAUOUPUONAOLOONNNAUUOLONNAUUOURGNOOUOLGNNNUOUOUOANSEUOOOTENAGAAUEONONNGUUOUOHUONAOOUOOAAYOOOOUOERNAYOOUOTEOANAAOOUUENDGAEAU TOO PAEY TUDOR ATAU APE ETE E 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HANNUIUUUAGEUUAANHUUUUONANOOONAAAEASIUDOGASUOUONAOORONOUOONNSIUUOOONLOOONEAOUOOONAAOONGASLOOUEAAOOOEGAUOATHAAOOOADUTTDAAAUOUGGAAA ET EUEAAAOETTTTU DNATA EAA TEENA 


BRANCHES: 


1361 Monadnock Bldg. Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


421 New Ist Nat. Bann Bidg. 





Essex Bidg. 


Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis, inn. 











Continued from Page 62 
all organizations, public and private, and of all 
public-spirited citizens of the state.” 

Los Angeles, Calif., has many more children 
of school age than has San Francisco, according 
to figures obtained in the recent registration of 
minors in the state, compiled in Los Angeles 
county by Mark Keppel, County Superintendent 
of Schools, and A. C. Wheat, Assistant Superin- 
tendent. The figures show that 77,471 minors are 
being instructed in the Los Angeles schools, as 
compared to 57,676 in San Francisco. In San 
Francisco 12,095 are being instructed in private 
schools, and in Los Angeles 7,429. In San Fran- 
cisco 46 have private tutors and in Los Angeles 
100. 

Muskegon, Mich The rapid growth of the 
high school is evidenced by an estimated in- 
crease of 400 for the last two and one-half years. 
The enrollment at the opening of the present 
school year reached 1,160 students. 

The refusal of the voters of Ionia, Mich., to 
approve a bond issue of $100,000 for the erec- 
tion of two schools has made it necessary for 
the board to consider the part-time plan. The 
change is made necessary thru a large increase 
in enrollment and a lack of accommodations 

The socialized recitation plan has been in- 
augurated in the schools of Manitowoc, Wis., 
under the direction of Supt. P. J. Zimmers. 
The plan which has been remarkably success- 
ful, has been adopted by several Wisconsin 
cities. The system which is used in the schools 
from the third grade up, follows the question 
and answer method and takes into consideration 
all the pupils. 

Supt. Charles N. Perkins, of Waltham, Mass., 
in a recent annual report, points to the need for 
a better organization of the school system and 
more adequate school accommodations. Mr. Per- 
kins recommends the reorganization of the 
school system into thirteen grades, providing for 
the grouping of the kindergarten and the three 
primary grades in one section; the grouping of 
grades four, five and six in another section, and 
the organization of the two high school depart- 
ments as separate units. 

In accordance with the needs of the schools, 
as revealed by a survey, the board has ordered 


the erection of two school buildings One of 
these will be built to serve the needs of junior 
high school pupils. 

The board of education of New Haven, Conn., 
has issued a statement defining its relations to 
between all of the departments of the schools, 
the new teachers’ council recently organized 
The board emphasizes the purpose of the coun- 
cil, which is to create a spirit of cooperation 
to broaden the vision of school conditions and 
work, and to serve as a means of information 
for the dissemination of opinions on questions 
relating to the schools, and concerning new 
issues and problems before the board. 

The Drury High School, at North Adams, 
Mass., has experienced a decrease in attend 
ance due to inflated financial conditions and 
abnormal wages in the industrial and com- 
mercial lines. School officials believe that the 
new extension school bill will greatly increase 
the general classes because the employers will 
hesitate when employing minors if they must 
send them to school at their own expense. This 
will result in the return of children to the 
regular classes. 

Supt. J. H. Van Sickle has been appointed 
a member of a special commission which is to 
conduct a study of teachers’ salaries and condi 
tions affecting the employment of teachers at 
Springfield, Mass. 

A survey of the public-school system of Bath, 
Me., has been undertaken recently under the di- 
rection of the state school officials. The survey 
which will cover a period of three months, will 
include a study of the school buildings, trans- 
portation lines, character of the population, in- 
dustries, past and future growth of the city. 

The collection of the necessary information 
will occupy considerable time and the survey 
work will be in charge of Glenn W. Starkey, Har 
old A. Allan, J. W. Taylor and Paul Monohon, 
all of the State Department of Education. The 
work of tabulation and charting will be done 
at the state offices in Augusta. 

The erection of two junior high schools is 
recommended by C. C. Roberts, chairman of the 
school board at Beaumont, Tex., as a means of 
overcoming crowded conditions in the schools. 

The Public Education Association of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has recently appointed a committee 


to conduct a survey of the schools. The com- 
mittee is composed of Dr. L. A. Averill and 
Prof. L. R. Geissler 

A minimum school term of 120 days has been 
recommended by State Supt. L. N. Hines of In 
diana, who has addressed trustees and other of- 
ficials of school boards urging that the term be 
not decreased this year. Some of the schools 
have found it necessary to close because of the 
small tax levies made last fall 

A study of enrollment statistics at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., shows that many of the children re 
main in school and that there are more children 
in the seventh than in the sixth grades. The 
enrollment at the opening of the second term 
was 2,091, almost the same as last fall. 

Manistee, Mich. Upon the recommendation of 
Principal S. H. Lyttle, the school board has or 
dered a change in the marking system used in 
the Wilson High School. The new plan provides 
for distinguishing letters for each of the five 
groups into which the pupils are divided. Letter 
A denotes excellent work; B, good work: (, 
average or medium work; D, poor work, and F, 
failure. Under old system it was customary to 
mark the pupils on a percentage basis. 

An ordinance has been introduced tn the clity 
council at Knoxville, Tenn., providing for an 
increase in the term of the city superintend 
ent from one year to three years. It is pointed 
out that the longer term is necessary to the 
most efficient direction of the city schools and to 
the importance of the office of superintendent 
It is the consensus of opinion that it is unfair 
to hold the superintendent responsible and to 
expect material results in one year’s time. 

A state-wide survey of education in Kentucky 
is one of the projects proposed by State Supt. 
George Colvin of that state. While the legisla: 
tive program for Kentucky is yet only in tenta 
tive form, Supt. Colvin declares that it will in- 
clude the creation of a county board in each 
county and elected by the people of the county 
at large; the creation of a state board of educa- 
tion to be appointed by the governor, with power 
to name a state superintendent; the creation 
of a survey commission to conduct a thoro sur- 
vey of educational conditions in Kentucky; the 
fixing of a minimum salary for rural teachers 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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New Records 


for Your School 


‘These records 


are the latest educational material from the Columbia laboratory. 


They cover a wide 


range of school work and will bring fresh inspiration and provide food for thought to many students. 


hey will open their eyes to the beauties of nature 


, teach them the wonders of the bird life, the customs 


of the Indians, teach them lessons in music and modern languages, and put new vigor into their physical 


life. Every boy 


and girl will be interested in all these records. 


PRIMARY SONGS 


Primary Melodies (Ginn & Co. 


BIRD CALLS 


These children’s songs for school and home are taken from the new The singing of birds is the voice of Nature herself. To teach children 
Educational Music Course published by Ginn & Company, and the the calls of birds is to open to them the heart of Nature. 
rec ordings have the approval of » publishers. They are worthy ex- Bird Calls—An Evening in Birdland. Bird imitations by Edward 
mples for imitation by the children. Avis. (Robin, Veery, Wood Thrush, Cricket, Whip-poor-Will) | A-2860 


Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies. Bird imitations by Edward Avis.} 10-inch 


A-2868 beak, Robin, Brown 


Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage} 10-inch 
My Fiddle—The Eskimo—The Whistles. From Primary Melo 85c 


Fancies—A Funny Story.) lr 


dies (Ginn & Co.) Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage Children learn more 


Morning—Wind Song—Mischievous Brownies. From (Baltimore Oriole, ( — . 
irasher, 


Grosbeak, Rose-breasted Gros-| 85c 
Carolina Wren) 


INDIAN MUSIC 


about the 


true nature of the Indian by listening 


to his music for five minutes than by studying about him for an hour. 


New Educational Music 


‘ee ey ? Deer Dance—Rogue River Indians (Skilton) A-6131 
Course—First Reader (Ginn 4 a ; oe mB teenda ot Columbia Orchestra} 12-inch 
Ss iT ric do 4 Tare -Inc — i . oO ‘oO iz ¥ Ss c 
In years Wg eg trae Snowdrops. From New g5¢ poe a eee i tos Gan n). Columbia Orchestra $1.25 
educational M1 Course—F 1 Reader (Ginn & Co. lawa s — anoe 
Sung by Maric on B. sat (Ojibway Indian Songs) Bentley Ball 2 


Tribal Prayer—(Omaha 


Light ane ee A Story. From New Educational Indian Song) 
Mu Course bear (Ginn & Co.) A-2870 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage | 10-inch 


Music Course First Reader ( 


Indian 


Song). Love Call (Iroquois 


NATURE STUDY 


The Passing Soldiers—O, Tiny Boat. rom New Educational 85c The children’s stories of 


Bentley Ball, 85¢ 


Garis and Burgess are classics in every 
nnn & Co.) home today. There is no better way to teach the lessons of Nature. 


Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage 
eae Jimmie and the Waterfall a OR. Garis eed 
Flowers Asleep—The Mermaid’s Home. From New Educational) Uncle Wiggily and the Birds H. R. Garis/ 10-ine 
M Si Course Intermediate Song Reader (Gainn & Co.) A-2871 85c 
“ung by Matjore 5. Brundage 10-inch Peter Rabbit Plays Joke Thornton Burgess teed 
The Fairy ors i 98 + pee saat de Ships of the Sky. From the 85c Little Joe Otter's Slippery Slide. Thetnten Bummese! 12-inc 
New ] duc ronal Mou ( Course Ty ag pe ate Song Reader $1.25 
ithe tans Se Saciesis 8. Seen ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
The Dream Pedler—An Ill Wind That Blew Somebody Good. William Tell Overture. Part I Calianinin Orchestral A-6129 
From New Educational Music Course—Second Reader] 4.2872 William Tell Overture. Part II Columbia Orchestra? 12-inch 
_ (Ginn & Co.) ing by Marjorie B. Brundage | 10-inch $1.25 
7 zene Tae — Flag. From New Educational!  §§¢ William Tell Overture. Part III Columbia Orchestra) 4-6150 
a ee ee ee ee William Tell Overture. Part IV Columbia Orchestra? 12-inch 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage $1.25 
Orpheus in Hades-—Overture. Part I Cincinnati Orchestra! A-6140 
Orpheus in Hades. Part II Cincinnati Orchestra! ry 


Columbia School Grafanola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducers, winding crank, and turn- 


table may be locked in pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





BAND MARCHES 


band march is the backbone of physical drill. These 


marches have been recorded and timed specially for schools. 


) 
Assembly March , Columbia Band 
Fire Drill Galop ; Columbia Band 
Spirit of Victory (Cogswell). Columbia Band 
Connecticut March ( Nassann) Columbia Band 


FRENCH STORIES 


Le Petit Chaperon Rouge (Red Riding Hood)—French Story 
Marguerite Clement 
Le Renard et la Petite Poule (The Fox and the Little Red 


Hen)-——FFrench Story Marguerite Clément 
Le Bonne Femme et Son Biquet (The Old Woman and Her 
Goat) Marguerite Clément 


Histoire de Cendrillon (Cinderella) French Story ; 
Marguerite Clement 
Le Savetier et le Financier (La Fontaine) (The Cobbler and 
the Banker)—Irench Story ; Marguerite Clément 
Apres la Bataille (After the Battle). (Victor Hugo) 
Marguerite Clement 
Jeanne au Pain Sec (Jane Put on Dry Bread)—lrench Story 
Marguerite Clement 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature 


Educational Department 


stirring 


A-6127 


+ 12-inch 


$1.25 
A-7535 
12-inch 

$1.25 


A-7542 
12-inch 
$1.25 


A-7543 
12-inch 
$1.25 


| A-7544 


12-inch 
$1.25 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 





CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following Literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Educational Record Catalog © 
Literature and Music 
Musical Measurement Manual 


Grafonola Catalog 
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For schools and other educational institutions, where 
an accurate record is required of the weight of each 
pupil, the CONTINENTAL School Scale illustrated 
here, has been found most appropriate. At all times 
and under all conditions the CONTINENTAL is 
true and accurate. It is fast becoming the leading 
school scale throughout the country, because of its 
absolute dependability for accuracy. 


DEPENDABLE at all times p for their ACCURACY 


The CONTINENTAL School Scale is a_ highest 
quality product. It has an inlaid cork platform; a 
special lever check attachment preventing levers 
from becoming disengaged when scale is moved; a 
nickle-plated measuring rod that can measure the 
height of a child or adult, and a heavy brass beam 
marked up to a capacity of 300 lbs. Its mechanism 


is positive and unfailing. There are no loose weights 
to get out of order. 


Ask your dealer or write direct for particulars regarding these super-scales 





CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
LANGLEY AVE. 


NTAL 


CHICAGO 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 


Continued from Page to 
for county superintendents; 
board of education of the power to adopt 
the strengthening and improving of 
compulsory attendance law, and the law re 
to the consolidation of schools 


NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 
Arthur Andrews has been appointed presi 
the Junior College at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to succeed Jesse B. Davis, resigned 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis of Oberlin, O., has gone 
to Honolulu to direct the organization of play 
and recreation work Dr. Curtis will be absent 
for a period of six weeks. 

Dr. Clayton C. Kohl of Toledo, O., has been 
appointed Supervisor of the Teacher-training 
School of Toledo, to succeed Miss Josephine 
Leach Dr. Kohl was an instructor at Wood- 
ward High School previous to his present ap- 
pointment. 


and the vesting in 
the 
textbooks; 
the 


lating 


PERSONAL 


Mr 
dent of 


Mr. Thomas F. Power, assistant principal of 
the South High School, Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Power succeeds Mr. J. F. Gannon, 


resigned. 
Mr. ¥. Jd 
a position in 
at Alpine. 
Mr. Inglis, of Holly, Mich., has accepted the 
superintendency at Grosse Isle. 
John B. MecFerran, known the “father of 
rural schools” in Kentucky, died at a Louisville 


Smith of Austin, Tex., has accepted 
the new Sul Ross Normal School, 


as 


hospital on February 14th. Mr, McFerran who 
was 84 years of age, had been an untiring 
worker for the development of the Kentucky 
rural schools He gave liberally of his money 
for the cause and was one of the men respons! 
ble for the erection of the first model school 


at Midway He made a number of investiga: 
tions in ‘Kentucky and visited a number of 
states in the interest of better rural schools 
Mr. FE. A. Strong, organizer of the school sys- 
tem of Grand Rapids, Mich., and for many years 
principal of the Central High School, died Feb- 
ruary 2, at St. Petersburg, Fla., at the age of 
85. Mr. Strong had been connected with the 
science department at the State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., for the past 35 years. 
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Children Need 
Correct Light 


Denzar has been singularly successful in 
schoolrooms because it provides correct 
illumination, —the closest duplica- 
tion to actual daylight. 


It distributes the rays of the eff- 
cient Mazda “C” lamp evenly on 
desks and black boards without 
glare or harsh shadows. 


strain and fatigue—efficiency is increased. 


If you are interested in preserving the 
eye sight of youth, send us the ceiling 
height and dimensions of one of your 
class rooms and let us show you how 
little good light really costs. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 







Its soft, 
sunlike radiance eliminates eye 


219 South Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 








Mr. H. L, LaBarge, for several years prin- 
cipal of the high school and superintendent of 
schools at Muskegon Heights, Mich., has _ re- 


signed. Mr. LaBarge will enter upon a profes- 
sional course in one of the colleges. 

Supt. Wm. M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been reelected for another four-year term, 
at a salary of $12,000 a year. 

The schools of Manistee, Mich., have contrib- 


uted to a fund for an oil painting of Mr. S. W. 
Baker, formerly superintendent of schools. The 
portrait will be hung in the high school build- 
ing as a permanent memorial. 

Supt. N. C. Abbott, of Havre, Mont., has re- 
signed after a service of seven years. 

Mr. W. M. Denison, formerly State High School 


Pennsylvania, 
the Bureau of 


has been appointed 
Attendance in the 


Inspector of 
Director of 


State Department of Instruction. Mr. Denison 
succeeds Dr. R. B. Teitrick, resigned. 
Dr. E. W. Smith, of Upland, Ind., has accepted 


a position with the Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, O. 
Supt. K. J. Hoke of Duluth, Minn., has re- 


signed to enter a broader field in the training of 


young men and women in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Supt. B. B. Jackson, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, with 
a salary of $8,000. Mr. Jackson became super- 
intendent in 1917 when he _ succeeded Mr. 


Spaulding as head of the schools. 

Supt. C. Newlon, of Marshfield, Wis., has been 
appointed for a three-year term, with a salary 
of $3,500, $3,750 and $4,000 respectively. 

George B. Cook, formerly state superintendent 
of schools for Arkansas, -died on February 15th 
after a lingering illness. 

Supt. W. A. Clark of Eau Claire, Wis., has re- 
signed, the change to take effect in June. 

Supt. Arthur Deamer, Fargo, N. D., has been 
reelected for a three-year term at annual salary 
of $5,000. 

Mr. J. W. Thalman, formerly principal of the 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Wm. E. Hebard, of Monson, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ches- 


ter, for the next three years. Mr. Hebard en- 
tered upon his new work on March first. 


Mr. Howard E. Shimer, superintendent of 
schools of Warren County, N. J., has resigned to 
enter commercial work at Nazareth, Pa. Mr. 


Shimer is succeeded by Mr. Robert G. Sanford, 
who was supervising principal of Middletown 
Township, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

Mr. Albert M. Deyoe, formerly state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Iowa, has re- 
cently become associated with the architectural 
firm of Keffer & Jones, specialists in schoolhouse 
designing at Des Moines, Ia. Mr. Deyoe has 
had fourteen years’ experience in school work, 
more than eight years ‘of which were spent as 
State superintendent of schools. 

In his new position, Mr. Deyoe will act as a 
consulting specialist for educators and school 
Officials who desire information on schoolhouse 
planning and construction and the improvement 
of school grounds. He will conduct surveys 
when requested to do so, assist school boards in 
outlining definite building programs, offer ad- 
vice on matters pertaining to organization of 


school districts and on general matters involv- 
ing school law. 
School officials who are in need of expert 


service in school building problems will find Mr. 
Deyoe accessible at the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Ia. 

Pres. Charles W. Dabney, of the University 
of Cincinnati, has announced his retirement as 
head of the institution at the close of the pres- 
ent term in June. Dr. Dabney has completed 
sixteen years as president of the University. 

Mr. E. J. Llewellyn of Newcastle, Ind., has 
been elected president of the Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Association, to succeed W. A. Denny 
of Anderson, 

Prof. George W. Knight of the College of Edu- 
cation, Universjty of Ohio, has announced his 
resignation from the deanship of the College. 
Prof. Knight was instructor in history at the 
College for the past 35 years. 

Mr. W. L. Rhea, of Wapello, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mediapolis, 
to succeed Clarence A. Osborne, deceased. Mr. 
Rhea has been succeeded at Wapello by Mr. Her- 
man Trachsel. 
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Durand 


permanence. 


always. 


DURAND STEEL 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Lockers 


The modern school building is built for 
Its equipment should be 
bought with the same idea in view. 


A school building will last a long time. 
Durand Steel Lockers will last equally long, 
and with ordinary usage will look well 


It is good policy to buy equipment that 
depreciates but little. 
Steel Lockers you are getting an absolutely 
reliable article on which you can depend 
for satisfactory service. 


We are also manufacturers of 
Steel Racks, Bins and Shelving 


LOCKER COMPANY 


In buying Durand 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 



























a LM MUNA ON 


THE MAINE EMERGENCY. 


The governor of Maine has approved the trans- 
fer of $100,000 from the contingent to the equal- 
ization fund to be distributed in accordance with 
chapter sixteen of the laws of the state for the 
schools. This amount, added to the $50,000 al- 
ready in the equalization fund, makes a total of 
$150,000 available for towns who make a special 
effort to meet the present emergencies. If the 
towns of the state put up equal amounts, it will 
mean $300,000 which will give an average of 
$150 per year to every one of the 2,000 teachers 
in the rural schools, or make possible a schedule 
of increased salaries. 

The enlarged fund is to be distributed among 
the towns and plantations of the state whose 
common school tax rate and municipal tax rate 
exceed the averages of such rates in all towns. 
The basis of the distribution will be the aver- 
ages for the present year compared with the 
averages for the coming year. The fund is to 
be used for the following purposes affecting 
elementary schools: 








1. For a substantial increase in the salaries 
of prepared teachers; teachers who are gradu- 
ates of normal schools, or who have an equiva- 
lent college training or successful experience of 
from five to ten years. 


2. For reasonable increases for all successful 
teachers, that is, for a living wage for any 
teacher who is worthy to be employed. 

3. It may be used for the increase of the 
salaries of superintendents of schools. The short- 


age will be felt almost as much among the 
leaders of education as among the teachers. 

4. Any town or plantation in the state meet 
ing the conditions of sections 166 and 167 of the 
state law, may share in the benefits 

In addition to the $100,000 emergency and the 
regular appropriation of $50,000, there is also 
an appropriation of $40,000 which may be used 
in large part for salaries of teachers and prin 
cipals of high schools. This aid will be dis 
bursed on the same conditions as the equaliza 
tion fund. 

The purpose of the appropriation is to cover an 
emergency which now exists within the state 
thru a shortage of prepared teachers and a lack 
of interest on the part of the young people in 
preparing for the profession. The fund is to be 
used for salary increases in towns which are now 
struggling to hold up their end of the emergency 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Supt. John CC, Anthony, of Melrose, Mass., in 
a recent report, recommends the adoption of a 
building program and the possible erection of a 
junior high school building. A liberal appropria- 
tion is asked for putting the school buildings 
in proper repair. 

The school board of Bloomington, Ill, has 
asked for an increase in the tax rate for educa- 
tional purposes to the extent of two-thirds of 
one per cent. The increase in funds is requested 
to provide education for employed minors and 
to give much needed increases in salaries. 

The school revenues of the state of Tennessee 
will be increased about 25 per cent during 1919- 
20, due to the revenue bill and the operation of 
the state wide school tax of five cents passed by 
the legislature. The tax is to be used solely 
for the elementary schools. 

For the first time in the history of the city, 
the appropriation for the public schools of Tren 
ton, N. J., has exceeded the million mark. The 
board has appropriated $1,219,200 for the opera 
tion of the schools during the next year. The 
greater part of the increase is due to increases 
in teachers’ salaries and in the cost of text- 
books and supplies. 

The school board of Camden, N. J., has adopted 
a budget of $1,174,310 for school operation and 


maintenance The large increase is due to the 
increases in teachers’ salaries which were neces 
sarily raised 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has adopted 
an accounting system which is adapted to the 
particular needs of the local board Under the 
new system, it is possible to obtain at any tims 
the cost per pupil of any form of service or sup 
ply, and the per building cost of any item of 
maintenance and operation The budget is d 
vided into the sections of general control, in 
struction, operation, maintenance of school plant 
auxiliary agencies, capital outlays, and miscel 
laneous expenses 

The voters of St. Clair, Mich., recently carried 
a bond issue of $325,000 for the erection of a 
high school 

Tulsa, Okla. The voters have authorized the 
issuance of $850,000 in school bonds and an in 
crease of the school tax levy to fifteen mills, the 
maximum permitted under the state constitution 
The present bond issue makes a total of $2,850, 
000 in school bonds issued during the last five 
years. During this period, all of the proceeds 
of the bond issues and a large share of the cur- 
rent revenue of the school system have been 
used for the purchase of sites, buildings and 
equipment 

Credit for the success of the bond issue is due 
to Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, who has established 
close cooperation between the school and the 
home. 

In the erection of school buildings, there are 
two dangers to life especially, one of which is 
the rapidly spreading fire and the other is the 
smoke panic. The fire danger is taken care 
of as the buildings become fireproof in construc 
tion, but the smoke panic is not provided for 
even in a fireproof building 

The office of the insurance commissioner of 
North Carolina has recently issued some inter 
esting literature explaining these faults in con 
struction and showing how far the state of North 
Carolina has progressed in demanding safety 
from these dangers in school buildings. The in- 
surance department recommends and encourages 
the erection of double tower stairways, which 


Continued on Page 72 
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“You read this for yourselves 
and then you'll agree with me” 


She Southern Goliath 


| I" was an important business man of Alabama whose 


power extended far beyond his own city. As president 
of the School Board he had stood against Automatic 
Sprinklers for two years to “Keep down expenses.” 


Suddenly he changed. 


Standing before the Annual School Board meeting with a 
pamphlet in his hand, he said, “this was handed to me by a 
Boy Scout. That boy was a David, this booklet was the peb- 
ble and,” with a good natured smile, “I reckon I’m the 
Goliath.” 


“Last July I read about the University fire over in Selma. 
I happened to be in Birmingham that Saturday night and 
SAW Tuggle Institute burn to the ground. A few weeks 
later I heard details concerning the orphange fire in Hunts- 
ville in October—but it took this book sent out by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to show me why we have these 
fires so steadily! And the only thing that’s going to stop it 
is installing Automatic Sprinklers.” 


Several men were on their feet in a second. 
“The town can't afford it,” one of them shouted. 


“Nothing of the kind,” shot back the President—“You 
don’t know what's in this book. Every page shows the neces- 


GRINNELL 


sity of protecting the lives of our school children. How 
would any one of us feel if just one child burned to death in a 
school fire here?” 


He carried the meeting unanimously because he knew 
conditions and knew the cure. That town equipped the 
basement and other danger spots of its school with Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems just as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Erie, Binghamton, Waterbury and scores of others have. 
They followed the Waterbury plan of safeguarding several 
of the most hazardous schools first and then equipping one 
school every year until ultimately all the school children will 


be protected by this best known type of fire fighting equip- 
ment. 


If you are an official of any orphanage, school or hospital, 
use your influence to have Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems installed. They safeguard human life as nothing else 
can because they are on duty day and night. Whenever the 
fire starts—the water starts. 


Or if you are just a father or mother, and want to gain a 
victory over any Goliath that opposes sane protection for 
the helpless of your city, we will send you a copy of the same 
book that the U. S. Bureau of Education is distributing. 
Write today to Grinnell Company, Inc., 291 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PROVIDENCE 
RHODE ISLAND 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 


Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. 


Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers on 
account of sturdy construction, superior design and 


beautiful finish. Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 











Concluded from Page 70 
cut off inside stairways and openings between 
floors. 

River Rouge, Mich. The taxpayers, by a three 
to one vote, have carried a bond issue of $750,000 
for a high school. The successful termination 
of the campaign was due to the systematic propa- 
ganda carried on for months thru the press and 
among the students and parents. 

The enrollment basis has been adopted by 
the New Jersey State Board of Education as a 
means of distributing the state school fund of 
$828,845, constituting ten per cent of the state 
school tax and known as the reserve fund. The 
enrollment basis was adopted last year as a 
means of determining how much of the reserve 
should be apportioned to each county and a con- 
tinuation of this policy was urged for the next 
year. 

The total school tax for New Jersey for the 
year amounts to nearly $9,000,000, of which 
nearly ninety per cent is returned automatically 
to the counties in which it is raised The re- 
maining ten per cent is apportioned by the state 
board. 

Final approval has been given by the state 
board to the proposed bill for increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries by imposing an additional school tax 
of one mill on each dollar of assessed valuation 
in the state. This would add approximately 
$3,000,000 to the amount available for teachers’ 
salaries, and would solve, in a measure at least 
the problem of paying teachers adequate salaries 

Among the important educational matters 
which must shortly be considered are the phy 
sical and sanitary conditions of the rural schools 
of New York State Mr. George M. Wiley, as 
sistant commissioner of elementary education, 
estimates that 149 rural school buildings in a 
central county, were built before the Civil War, 
53 before the Mexican War and five in the days 
of Thomas Jefferson. The sanitation of these 
schools, their constructive defects, and general 
adaptability to modern educational methods may 
be imagined. The teachers, in some of these 
schools, act as janitors and perform the tasks 
usually falling to janitors. Many of the schools 
have no libraries. 

Mr. Wiley insists on reform and improvement 





and asks the voters of the state to support the 
movement. He says that the people have dis 
regarded the training of teachers, and that the 
rural schools are manned largely by poorly 
trained and unqualified teachers He recom- 
mends the establishment of normal schools com 
parable with the best institutions of this char 
acter in the country, and points out that proper 
training will invest the profession of teaching 
with a greater dignity and will be the means 
of attracting a superior type of men and women 

The second annual apportionment of State 
money to elementary and high schools of Cali 
fornia was made February 21, by Will C. Wood, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
apportionment for elementary schools totals 
$2,476,232.99. 

The apportionment for the Southern Califor 
nia counties is as follows Los Angeles, ele 
mentary $570,144.93, high $120,211.26; Fresno, 
elementary $120,980.46, high $20,857.32; Imperial, 
elementary $30,435.21, high $6,526.50; Inyo, ele 
mentary $5,816.24, high $2,862.50; Kern, elemen 
tary $48,304.14, high $7,451.66; Kings, elementary 
$21,890.94, high $3,242.64; San Bernardino, ele 
mentary $59,959.75, high $14,477.38; San Diego, 
elementary $73,256.61, high $18,842.12; San Luis 
Obispo, elementary $19,996.66, high $3,961.70: 
Santa Barbara, elementary $29,001.16, high 
$5,770.80; Tulare, elementary $55,394.35, high 
$11,024.06. 

Because of the increasing need of the bunga- 
low type of schools in Los Angeles, the construc 
tion of the Seventh Street elementary school, to 
be known as the Coronel school, and the school 
at Point Firmin, may be again delayed 

When the title to Mercantile place is delivered 
to the new purchaser, the board will get $200,000, 
and the Building Committee had planned to use 
this sum together with $25,000 already in the 
fund, to complete the two large schools. It was 
brought to the board’s attention, however, that 
it will be impossible to complete these large 
schools by September, and if the money is spent 
on them the school department will not get any 
immediate benefit from the expenditure. If, how 
ever, 47 new bungalows are erected at a cost 
of about $3,200 each, the schools will be bene- 











fitted greatly, and the completion of the Seventh 
Street school delayed only a short time 

The Seventh Street building was projected 
several years ago, and at that time the contrac 
tor was willing to erect the proposed building 
for $75,000. County counsel, however, rendered 
a decision that the board could not spend the 
money intended for the erection of the school 
and contractor asked to be relieved from his 
contract because of the increased cost of material 
and labor The proposed school will cost about 
$200,000 if built at this time 

At a mass meeting of citizens and taxpayers 
held in January, in the Auditorium of the Chino 
High School, resolutions were passed instructing 
the board of trustees to make improvements and 
additions to the building, which will cost ap 
proximately $100,000. There will be a new audi 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,500, which is 
to cost $60,000 and in addition an inclosed 
swimming pool to cost $25,000 The meeting 
which was presided over by Prof. J. J. Morgan, 
educational director of the George Junior Repub 
lic, recommended that the question of bonds be 
placed before the voters as soon as possible. 

Pay increases aggregating approximately 
$45,000 were assured Orange County school teach 
ers recently when the board of supervisors agreed 
to an increase in the tax rate for school purposes, 
which will provide the additional money. 


The action was taken upon recommendation 
of County Supt. R. P. Mitchell and others inter 
ested in maintaining the efficiency of the school 
The pay increases for the teachers will average 
$300 annually for grammar-school and $300 to 
$400 for high-school teachers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Bids received recently for 
the construction of two new buildings show that 
the cost was more than three times that of 
former prices, and 25 per cent higher than the 
estimates of the board members. The lowest bid 
was for $499,979. 


The figures submitted show that the cost has 
increased to about 49 cents a cubic foot, as 
against eighteen cents before the war. They 
also show that the cost per classroom has risen 
from $8,000 to $18,000 each. 
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N EARLY sixty-years have 
played their part in perfect- 
ing this superior scale. 


We do not believe it is possible 
to build a more accurate, more 
dependable scale than 
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The Vote on the 


Ford Educational Weekly 


—Always ‘‘Unanimous’’! 


Superintendents and Members 
of School Boards: Do youwant 


your teachers to teach pupils who 
are really eager to learn? Do you 
want those pupils to become vitally 
interested in school work and the 
subjects taught? Do you want 
your teachers to do in one 
day better and more work 
than many now do in a 
week? 


These results are all possible! 


If you want these results—prompt- 
ly get acquainted with the Ford 
Educational Weekly. Secure for 
your School a high-grade projector 
(the machine which throws a 
motion-picture onto the screen). 
Subscribe for the Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly motion-picture 
films—they are the most practical, 










































interesting and generally instruct- 
ve films in the world. There is a 
new one each week. The Gold- 
wyn Distributing Corporation 
distributes them from 22 lead- 
ing cities. 


When you have Ford Weekly 
motion-pictures in your 
School you will note your 
teachers have a new joy 
in their work. They will 
be experiencing the reaction 
of giving so much to so many 
in so short a time. 


If you fill out the coupon we shall 
gladly reply. Don’t confine your 
inquiries to the Ford Educational 
Weekly, but write and ask us with 
regard to any branch of the 
motion-picture art on which you 
wish information. 














If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 








COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & ovaggy- tga 2025. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept, D-4 
0 Yes. O No. Is yo hool now asubscriber tothe Ford Educational Weekly? 
. : O Yes. O No. Har t c 1 Ford Educational Weekly film? 
Distributed [ Yes. 1) No. y we vou e leew: one gratis t chee yw on your screen? 
0 Yes. O No. ae dee hooi an adequate projector? 
I would like more informstion al 
CO) Proje c Ford Educational Weel Catalogu ft 
Goldwyn | 
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The Leading Cities of America, 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, etc., have placed their 1920 orders for 


Holden Book Covers 


solely on their merits. 


Their tough wear—resisting durability. 
Their simplicity and easy adjustment. 


Their smooth sanitary surface. 
Their neat orderly appearance. 


More Holden Book Covers were used last year than ever before. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION OFFICIALS 
TAKE FORWARD STEP. 

A standardized “national transfer system,” 
whereby pupils may be easily transferred from 
one school system to another; a uniform title 
for attendance department officers; the creation 
of a centralized family court, and other meas- 
ures were endorsed in resolutions adopted by 
the National League of Compulsory Education 


Officials, which met December 3 to 6, at Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
In its resolutions, the National League 


acknowledges that it favors a standard national 
transfer system and cooperation of all attend- 
ance departments; that it favors a uniform title 
for attendance department officers and a special 
study of the work of the various departments of 
the league by a committee appointed for the pur 
pose; that it favors the Americanization plan 
which makes each person—present and future—a 
one hundred per cent American; that it favors 
instruction in English in all elementary schools, 
and the inclusion of this provision in any fed- 
eral appropriation for Americanization work 
which is allotted to the several states; that it 
favors an amendment to the juvenile court laws 
and other laws which will expedite the creation 
of a centralized family court, to have jurisdic 
tion over both adults and juvenile offenders, and 
all matters pertaining to child welfare. The 
League also favors separate parental schools for 
girls as well as for boys, special care for under- 
fed and undernourished children rejected by ex- 
aminers in the enforcement of the child-labor 
laws, the appointment of a committee to study 
possible modifications of the child-labor laws to 
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establish a true scientific criteria of the mental 
and general fitness of children to make an inde 
pendent living, medical inspection and physical 
culture systems and welfare features which pro 
tect the health of school children, continuation 
schools, vocational guidance and child-labor laws, 
the passage of a law defining how and when to 
take a school census and compelling household- 
ers to give complete information to school 
census enumerators, and the enactment of birth 
registration laws in every state. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES. 

The State Association of School Boards and 
Trustees of New York State held its first meet- 
ing in connection with the organization of the 
association, January 23-24, at Auburn, N. Y. 


At the opening session on Friday evening, Dr. 
A. P. Burkhart, Mayor of Auburn, N. Y., deliv 


ered the address of welcome for the city and 
Miss Julia C. Ferris, president of the Auburn 
board of education, for the local board. Mr 
Frank H. Wood, Chatham, N. Y., responded. Mr. 


Frank B. Gilbert, deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., discussed “Financial Inde- 
pendence of Boards of Education” and Mr. Louis 
A. Desbecker, member of the board of education, 


Buffalo, N. Y., talked on “The Teachers’ Com- 
pensation Act.” 

At the second session, on January 24th, the 
members present adopted a constitution and 


elected temporary officers. Mr. Welland Hendrick, 
president of the board of education, Tappan 
Zee, N. Y., discussed “The Need of a Constructive 
Program to Secure a Better Equalization of Tax- 
ation for Public Education and of Educational 
Opportunity for Pupils.” Mr. Benjamin Ham- 
mond, president of the board of education, Bea- 


con, N. Y., talked on the subject, “Needed 
Changes in the Enactment Governing the Pay- 
ment of Tuition of Nonresident Academie Stu- 


dents.” 

At the afternoon session, Mr. George T. Thatch 
er, member of the board of education, Auburn, 
N. Y., explained the “Service Which Can Be 
Rendered by a School Architect in the Depart- 
ment of Education.” Mr. Richard E. Doughty, 
White Plains, led in the discussion which fol- 
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Z 
Their economy in conserving costly books. 5 


More Holden Book Covers have been bought thus far this year 
than during the corresponding period of any previous year. 


Present quotations are based on the low prices 
of last fall when the raw material was purchased 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
: 
2 
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lowed. Mr. H. S. Rivenburgh, president of the 
board of education, Hudson, N. Y., discussed the 
question, “Shall We Build Now or Wait for 
Lower Prices?” Mr. Frederick M. Webster, con- 
struction engineer and general contractor, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., led in the discussion. 

The session closed with the reports of the leg- 
islative and nominating committees and the ap- 
pointment of officers. 

Mr. Oscar Tryon, Auburn, N. Y., was elected 
temporary president, and Mr. H. A. Warden, New- 
burgh, temporary secretary. Committees on leg- 
islation, nominations, constitution and by-laws, 
and executive work, were also appointed. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

In a recent communication to the board of 
education of Akron, O., organized labor thru the 
local Central Labor Union has declared itself 
against the retention of H. V. Hotchkiss as sup- 
erintendent of schools. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that the teaching staff 
and a local club have made equally strong de- 
mands for the retention of the superintendent. 
The board takes the position that the matter of 
hiring or firing the superintendent rests in its 
hands. 

Clerical errors and mistakes in estimating the 
payrolls of the teaching force have caused an 
estimated miscalculation of $100,000 in the books 
of the board of education at Bridgeport, Conn. A 
difference of $100,000 resulted from computing 
one item as $22,000 instead of $122,000. Nineteen 
payrolls were figured for the year 1918-19 and 21 
payrolls for 1919-20, resulting in what appeared 
to be a deficit. 

A conference of the board, the auditors and 
the subcommittee of the board of apportionment 
has been called in an effort to straighten out 
the tangle in the bookkeeping department. 

An extension of the school janitors’ pension law 
of Lowell, Mass., has been asked so as to include 
the janitors of all public schools in the city. The 
bill provides that the city council may retire on 
an annual pension, any janitor employed in a 
public building not less than 25 years, and who 
has reached the age of 60 years. 

A school for janitors was opened recently at 
St. Louis, Mo. The course consists of thirty les- 
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Send Your Orders in 
ce At Once 


Owing to unusual demands for Fun- 
Ful apparatus and the difficulties ex- 
perienced in procuring raw materials 
we are advising our customers to send 
us their orders early. 


WE HAVE 
‘Everything for the Playground” . 
INCLUDING 


Slides, Swings, Ocean Waves, Gymnasium 
Combinations, See-Saws, Athletic Goods. 





‘“‘Fun-Ful’’ Ocean Wave. In use in Washington Park, Chicago. 
Note the capacity of it. 


Write for catalog today. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


| General Sales Offices: ’ El | ® | i i | Factories 
733-735 Conway Bidg., Peele Rrckownn aumriee OVE, ANDERSON, IND. 
EF Wi tT 


CHICAGO . KOKOMO, IND. 








‘ 
sons and covers the principles of stationary en of the board of examiners to require graduates bill authorizing an increase in the school tax 
gineering. The course is intended for men seek of the training schools to take examinations for levy for school purposes. The new law which 
ing positions in the schools but all aspiring licenses to teach after they had been approved authorizes a greater levy, took into considera 
janitors are eligible as qualified by their faculties During the last tion the matter of higher salaries for teachers in 

Philadelphia, Pa An insistent demand has year a plan was worked out which reduced the the rural, as well as the city schools 
been made for the appointment of two or more examinations to one written test in history and - — — : 
women of character and experience as members principles of education, methods of teaching and NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
of the board. These women, it is declared, will English, and an oral examination in English and Mrs. F. J Runyon has been elected a member 
be helpful in framing and applying enlightened general fitness. This last method has super. ©! the board at Clarksville, Tenn., to succeed J 
policies of education in the conduct of the seded the former threehour written examina- ©. Ridgway. Mrs. Runyon is the first woman t 
caieuhn tions. serve on the city board of education. 

It is pointed out that the judges of the Com- The school board of Akron, O., is seeking a Mr. Kay MecCurr} noecee, role 
mon Pleas Court, on whom rests the duty of superintendent to fill a vacancy which will exist lected president and Mr. ©. E. Phelps, Rockton 
appointing the members of the board, are dis- with the close of the school year. The board has 48 been elected secretary of the newly organized 
posed to favor the appointment of women made it known that it seeks the best qualified Rockton-Roscoe district which administers th 

Appointments to the board, in the past, have man for the position and in doing so has set up affairs ny the asia aang high school 
been too often made to accord with the prefer- some rigid standards which it believes the sup Mr. Wm. R. Cox, for nearly thirty years pres 
ences of those already in control, and there is a erintendent should measure up to. These stand dent of the board at Macon, Ga., has resigned 
feeling among the teachers that premotions in ards are as follows Mr. Cox is succeeded by Mr. R. J. Taylor 
the service have been limited to a favored cirels | The superintendent should be a Christian Mrs. Anna L. Lingelbach has been appointed 
and that merit has not been given proper con- gentleman with positive moral and religious con ® Member of the board of education at Philadel 
ay aver le yiettens phia, Pa. Mrs. Lingelbach, who is the first wom 

New York, N. Y The board of education has 2 A comparatively voung man, 35 to 45, of an appointee, succeeds Edwin Wolf, resigned 
recently disposed of the petition of the Christian tested ability in the educational world Mr. Simon Gratz has been appointed as presi « 
Scientists that the certificates of practitioners be 3. A good executive, inspiring initiative and comk of ene woard. , 
accepted by the board in cases of illness provided cooperation in those associated with him : aates ving - Smita, member of the faculty of 
that the teacher is a member of the Scientist 4 4 good mixer A man with personality, California State Normal School, where she was 
Church. The board, in disposing of the matter welcoming suggestion and criticism, radiating ead of the civies department, = February 10 
referred the case to the board of superintendents influence in the community was sworn in as a member of the San Jose City 
with power to act This means that the cer >. A real student of education, especially of ong “ education Miss Smith aa appointed 
tificates of the practitioner will not be recognized the educational needs of the present time y the Council In place of R. R. Syer, resigned 
by the school authorities since the board has 6. A leader and inspirer of men DEATH OF MR. HENRY. 

Ir istig . ole d pecial work for exceptional of education at Louisville, Ky., died at his home 
The case was personally handled for the board children in that city the early part of February Mr 
by Mrs. Isaac Russell, the only woman lawyer 9 A believer in thoro and proper physical Henry was 38 vears old 
on the board, who in studying the case, consulted — training Mr. Henry was a graduate of the University 
W. A. Purrington, a well known lawver who has 10 A man who can retain the confidence of of Illinois He held a B. S. degree in architec 
made a study of this particular matter the school population 


ture and had enjoyed a wide experience in archi 
tectural work He was architect and engineer of 
the board since 1911, and from 1917 to 1919 acted 


New York, N. Y The mayor has asked the 


Extensive surveys of school and home condi 
city corporation counsel to prepare 


a bill pro tions of children in the several sections of Mi 
viding for the elimination of the board of ex 


i x souri are being conducted under the direction of a8 business director during the absence in mili 
aminers rhe bill has for its aim the admittance the United States Public Health Service The tary service of Mr. Jones 

of graduates of the training school for teachers surveys have for their purpose the gathering of Mr. L. H. Van Matre assistant professor in 
into the public schools upon their certificates information which will lead to the inauguration the Department of Social Science University of 
It is contended that with the admittance of thes of medical inspection systems and to the estab Cincinnati, has resigned ts e te the de art 
graduates nousands of additional y d are AB ence ling 


; teachers lishment of health centers where deficient chil 
might be secured to fill the present vacancies dren may receive free medical attention 
Previous to last year it had heen the practice The Kansas legislature, in February 


ment of attendance of the Cincinnati schools. Mr 
Van Matre will become director of the depart- 
passed a ment 
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1A 
g THIS GYMNASIUM IS EFFICIENT = 
= Correct Construction Narragansett Equipment = 
: Prepared the Way Completed the Task = 
: a : te 

E , a 

How About Your Gymnasium? 
: Here’s Help for the Asking z 
. FIRST 2 
z SECOND 2 
= Write for our book, = 
= ‘‘Gymnasium Construction”’ Let us suggest the proper type and = 
= 80 pages of definite building amount of equipment to fit your = 
: essentials covering particular needs. = 
= Gymnasium Ask us to explain this service. = 
= Running Track = 
2 Shower Baths No Gymnasium is too large for = 
: Locker Rooms and Systems our capacity; none too small to = 
= Swimming Pools receive our most careful attention. = 
= Many illustrations. (Free.) = 
= CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK = 
= 1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. = 
3 WRITK FOR CATALOGS = 
E APPARATUS LOCKERS . 
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Saved Their Tax-Payers 
$10,071.00 














Board of Education, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 








The Board of Education cleaned and refinished 


1,865 school desks, by the “Casmire Process.” The 


desks were from the following schools: 


Breer re eee eye roe ee . 420 
ic.) Pree Seca ... . 360 
Hawthorne er i obs wenn eee 
Lincoln pce aes ver .324 
Whittier , ve .. 384 


After the desks had been thoroughly, cleaned, 


they were first given a coat of Casmire’s Mahogany 


Stain, then a coat of Casmire’s Special Desk Shellac, 


followed by two 
Varnish 


coats of Casmire’s Special Desk 


95 per cent of these desks are as voor 


good as new, the 
other 5 per cent being old and cut up by some al 
sent minded bovs 
the total cost for all materials 
Was , ‘ ye $621.60 


1.14 


1 


rhe total cost for all ] 


‘Total $1,102.73 
the average cost of approximatel (AK 
per desk 
The Board figures that they have saved their tax 


$10,071, basing this on the fact that they 
had about decided to “junk” these desks. At a cost 
of OO pel desk, they 
N« W ce sks 
S6H.00 each 


pas CTs 


made them practically new 


would have cost them on an avert ve ol 





The above facts are from the “Daily Argus Leader,’’ 


of Sioux Falls, S. D., Wednesday edition, August 27, 1919 








Write Today for our New Book, “Facts and Figures” 








National Wood Renovating Company 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 





‘*Casmire Process”’ 








Be Sure 
to Get Save 
This in Your 
Your Tax- 
Budget | Payers 
for this Money Warehouses: 
Year Indianapolis 


Los Angeles 





Main Office and Factory: 
317-319 E. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Model A—Manual 


For less than 20 cans daily One man 
removes ashes from boiler room to 
vrade. That part of Hoist shown tele 


scopes below grade when not in use 


POWER 








and how often 


Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam power plants. 
tions are in some of the largest buildings in the country, and they include school buildings, 
churches, railroad stations, bank buildings and warehouses. ; 
power plants in large schools anywhere in the United States and Canada, are as cordi- 


ally invited as inquiries relating to G & G Hoists. 











noisy, disagreeable 


Any of the various models of G&G Hoists—electrical 
and manual—can be put into an old or a new building, 
wherever there is an opening four feet square in side- 
walk, playground or alley. 
Heel of Hoist rests on basement floor. 


Children and pedestrians are protected by automatical- 
ly operating G & G Spring Guard Gates. 
below grade when not in use and Doors automatically 
close and lock. 

Let us solve the ash removal problem at YOUR school! 
writing tell us height of lift; quantity of ashes to be removed 


and whether cans can be hoisted to sidewalk or 
high enough to dump directly into wagon alongside of Hoistway. 


For large quantities of ashes. That 
GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN "2:7 hoes civ. ste 


Power Plant Installations Since 1866 


551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA AT SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


Agencies in Principal U. S., Canadian and other Cities throughout 


the World 


Inquiries to 


No need to excavate. 


Hoist telescopes 


When 


These installa- 


equip steam 





The Ash and Rubbish Removal at Your School 
Can Be a Quiet and Economical Operation! 


ad BECAUSE your ash and rubbish removal is a ; zy | | 
and costly operation, —_ 
there is no need for this condition to continue. 
School boards everywhere are cutting expenses 
by using a G&G Telescopic Hoist for this work. 
G&G Hoists enable one or two men to do the 
work of as many as five men—quicker, quieter 
and better than under the od time and money 
wasting methods. 











Model E—Electric 


grade, and the G&G Sidewalk Doors 
lie flush with grade when Hoist is not 
in operation 
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STATE SCHOOL SURVEYS. 

The General Education Board of New York 
City, in the fifth installment of its report, pre 
sents an interesting study of state school surveys 
as carried out under its direction 

The board, at the request of the Delaware Sur- 
vey Commission, undertook a survey of the pub 
lic schools of the state in 1918. The report 
which was approved by the commission, was 
given to the state authorities in 1919. A compre- 
hensive measure reorganizing the state law in 
accordance with the suggestions of the survey 
committee was passed as a result by the legisla 
ture and became a law in April, 1919. 

The defects discovered in the existing school 
system were many and serious. Authority was 
lodged in three boards—the state board, the 
county school commissions and the district com 
mittee. The functions of these bodies were not 
soundly formulated nor did the boards articulate 
with one another effectively. No proper provi 
sion for the training of teachers existed; school 
buildings were antiquated and in poor condition; 
state funds were unevenly apportioned; state and 
county superintendents lacked authority, profes 
sional assistants and clerical aid. 

The new law created thorogoing changes in all 
these and many other respects. It created a new 
state board and provided the state superintendent 
with the necessary professional and clerical as 
sistants. While retaining the district commit 
tees with reduced powers, the new code greatly 
increased the power and responsibility of the 
county commissions. It provided for the raising 





of larger school funds, for the distribution of 
the state dividend on an improved basis, and 
for compulsory school attendance. 

Since the new law has been in effect, beneficial 
results have been in evidence. The state appro- 
priation has been increased; larger local levies 
have been made; a deeper interest in education 
has been aroused; a gift of $2,500,090 has been 
made by Mr. DuPont to be used in c»operation 
with local authorities, for the erection of new 
schoolhouses. 

While the Delaware survey was in progress, a 
request was made for a similar survey in North 
Carolina. This has been made and wil! be com 
pleted at an early date. 

A survey of public education in Virginia au- 
thorized by the state legislature, has been in 
progress during the current year under the direc- 
torship of Prof. Alexander Inglis, of Harvard 
Universitw 

In addition to a study of school organization 
and management, Prof. Inglis desired application 
to rural schools on a large scale, of the tests and 
measurements applied to urban conditions. He 
argued that several benefits would result, namely, 
better technique in measuring results, objective 
evidence for the public on the quality of in- 
struction, and a basis of comparison which would 
be possible between rural and city schools, 

The survey was conducted by five ‘specialists 
from outside the state and more than thirty as- 
sistants, working under the direction of Mr. M. 
Kk. Haggerty of the University of Minnesota. An 
appropriation of $10,000 was made by the legis 
lature and $12,500 was provided by the General 
Education Board for tests and measurements. 

About twenty thousand children were exam 
ined and the total number of tests given in the 
state was approximately 265,000. Including tests 
given in other states for comparative purposes, 
the total number of tests given was approxi- 
mately 300,000. 

The legislature of Alabama also created an 
education commission for the purpose of making 
a survey of public education and appropriated 
$10,000 for the purpose. The General Education 
Board supplemented the amount by an appropri- 
ation of $2,500. The survey was conducted under 
the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN. 

The West Virginia Education Association, in 
an effort to arouse additional public interest in 
the cause of education in the state, has issued a 
number of bulletins to the chairmen of organ- 
izations, presidents of boards of education, wom- 
en’s Clubs, editors of newspapers and others in- 
terested in the welfare of the communities and 
the progress of the schools. 

It is pointed out that in the present emergency 
in education, too much attention cannvi be placed 
on teachers’ salaries, because the schools are for 
the children and sufficient salaries must be paid 
to hold capable teachers in the profession. The 
best teachers may leave the profession, but ihe 
children may not leave school. The law requires 
them to be in attendance whether the instruction 
be good or bad. 


In the general shortage of teachers thruout 
the country West Virginia has a good share. Last 
year hundreds of children had no -eachers and 
many others had incapable instructors. ‘The 
Situation this year has improved but maay 
schools are still without teachers and many oth- 
ers are in the hands of poorly prepared persons. 

The 79th graduating class of Central High 
School, Philadelphia, at its recent anniversary 
dinner, approved the proposed establishment of 
a six-year course in the school. A committee 
has been appointed to urge necessary action by 
the board of education. The six-year course }s 
proposed as a means of working toward a regu- 
larly established city college in place of the pres- 
ent institution. 

A proposal has been introduced in Congress 
which provides for the utilization of U. S. mail 
trucks for transporting children to and from 
school in rural districts. The measure provides 
for the placing of the postoffice and schools in 
these districts in the same building and for the 
combined use of the mail trucks. 

The plan which has been drawn up by Mr. 
Edward J. Ward, special community organizer of 
the Bureau of Education, is the result of several 
years of study and experiment. 

The plan proposed is that the mail trucks pick 
up the children as they go out in the morning 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


(SECTIONFOLD) 


are necessary in every School 





PARTITION FOLDED 


Simply constructed and easily operated. 






liz 





Can be made with 


8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 
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are said to ride as smoothly as the luxuri 
ous passenger automobile, The seating capacity of 
The seats are 
the end and 


both sides 


most 


bus is 
both 
leaving 


each 
along 
middle 


arranged 
across the 


38 pupils 
and 
aisles on 


sides 


é. 
S28 S6n ec 
See 8 
ESS is 
= PARTITION DRAWN OUT 
= RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
= Unsurpassed for subdividing rooms, providing additional blackboard surface and light. 
= connecting doors and to harmonize with old or new interiors. 
= AS Send for Catalog to 
= . «i on 
= WZ. ~ r 
: = THE J. G WILSON CORPORATION 
= Offices in principal cities ESTABLISHED 1876 
= Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Stee! Doors, etc. 
TT MM LM TL 
with the mail and bring them to the scho:! upon The reports show that of 115 one-room schools 
their return In the same way, when they go in Randolph County in 1890 only nine remain 
yut the afternoon, they take the children home Montgomery County, in the same period, has 
It is pointed out that it will be an advantage abandoned 91.1 per cent of the one-room schools 
to have the postoffices and schools in the same in favor of the consolidated schools and the per 
building. Another advantage is that the teacher centage abandoned in Marion County is 90.8 per 


can also act as postmaster or postmistress, thus 
solving in part, the present low salaries of rural 
teachers. 


SAFER SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 

A campaign of education in the employment of 
safer building materials has been inaugurated by 
the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
The Structural Service Bureau makes the an- 
nouncement that the movement aims to accom 
plish the following purposes: 


(a) To secure safety to life from destruction 
by fire. 
(b) To assure health and comfort of the occu- 


pants of school buildings. 

(c) To make for durability 
decrease in maintenance costs. 

(d) To lessen the loss of property and con 
serve the natural resources of the courtry. 

It is argued that those materials extracted 
from the earth, whose supply is practically in- 
exhaustible and the nature of which is inde 
structible when properly manufactured and used, 
should be taken advantage of to replace destruc- 
tible or combustible materials, in the interest, 
not alone of safety, health and maintenance but 
to preserve to the world the wealth created by 
the labors of man, and to decrease the cc&t of 
safeguarding America against fire. 


PROGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION IN 
INDIANA. 

Rapid progress in the consolidation of schools 
and the passing of the one-room school in In 
diana has been clearly indicated by reports com- 
piled by the rural school survey committee ap- 
pointed by State Supt. L. N. Hines of which B. 
J. Burris is chairman. The reports show that 
since 1890, 3,990 one-room schools have been 
consolidated into 1,002 schools. In 1890, there 
were 8,853 one-room schools in the state and the 
number has been reduced to 4,880 in 1920, with 
the abandonment of 3,990 schools, a reduction of 
45 per cent. 


and consequent 


cent. Only nine one-room schools remain in 
Marion County of the 98 schools in existence in 
1890. Rush County in the thirty years has 
abandoned 88.2 per cent of the one-room schools; 
Delaware County, 87.8 per cent and Wabash 
County 85.5 per cent. 

In some counties, however, little progress has 
been shown. Harrison County had 135 one-room 
schools in 1890 and still has 128 such schools 

Only two one-room schools have been aban 
doned in Orange County in thirty years, and in 
Monroe County only one district school has been 
closed in the same period of time, and thers 


remain 92 one-room schools 
The largest number of one-room schools now 
are in Washington County, which has 117; Green 


County, 110, and Allen County, 109. 


MOTOR BUS TRANSPORTATION. 

Going to school in “our fathers’ day” usually 
meant a long walk, or if the distance were too 
far for walking, a ride on horseback to the coun- 
try-reared lad and lassie. Fortunately for the 
youngsters in California today it is not neces 
sary that they walk long distances or ride on 
horses. Instead the motor bus provides speedy, 
comfortable and free transportation. It stops 
almost at the door of the pupil or, even if he 
lives in a more remote location, it is not a very 
long walk to the highway traversed by the bus. 

Los Angeles county probably was the first in 
the State to provide high grade motor equipment 
for its rural school children and other counties 
have been quick to take up with the plan. Kern 
county has been one that has school authorities 
who believe the best is none too good in the way 
of equipment for its children. The Kern county 
Union High School recently installed two busses 
that have as their foundation Mack motor-truck 
chassis. 

The busses are equipped with pneumatic tires 
and pneumatic shock absorbers. The worm-drive 
type of Mack chassis was used and the busses 


NEW YORK MEETING TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 
The State of New York is awakening to th: 
fact that effectiveness of the public schoois is im 


paired by the lessening of the teaching fore: 
Commissioner John H. Finley announces that 
the teacher-training institutions of New York 


have not more than sixty 
registration 


per cent of the pre-war 


As a remedy he suggests a liberal increase of 
salaries, a more generous support on the part of 
the state of the teacher-training institutions, and 
a higher appreciation on the part of school 
boards for high standards of teaching efficiency 


He concludes his discussion of the subject by 
saying: 
“Home rule for the schools; financial inde 


pendence on the part of the board of education; 
separate tax-rolls and assessments for educa 
tional purposes; direct responsibility of the 
board of education to the people of the district 
whether the district be city, village or other 
unit; adequate compensation to teachers and the 
best possible teacher-training provision by the 
State-—-these are the things for which all inter 
ested in the efficient maintenance and strength 


ening of our public schools thruout the State 
should stand.” 
The California Teachers’ Association has es- 


tablished a teachers’ registration bureau for the 
employment of teachers on a cost basis. 

The additional purposes, according to Execu- 
tive Secretary A. H. Chamberlain, are to assist 
teachers in obtaining positions and to advance 
the standards of the schools by putting employ 
ing officials in touch with the best available in 
structors. 


Thru the generous assistance of Raphael Weill, 
the San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Association is 
to have a home of its own. The association has 


had a program of active work under way and 
has operated with extremely modest dues. 
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Is Your Playground on the Same 
Scientific Basis as Your Schoolroom? 





The Medart Company places at 
your disposal its long experience 
in planning and equipping school 
playgrounds and invites corre- 
spondence pertaining to this 
subject. 


Catalog “L’’, fully describing 
equipment and installations will 
be sent on request. 





3512 DeKalb St., 











OTED educators place the importance of physical 

training side by side with that of training the mind. 

Organized play—playground equipment scientifically 
built—playgrounds intelligently planned—these form the 
nucleus out of which grows the healthy body that supports 
a vigorous mind. Clean, healthful sport for growing 
children develops those strong, vigorous, clear-thinking 
men and women who make not only the community, but 
the entire nation. 


For 50 years the Medart Company has been manufacturing 
and perfecting gymnasium apparatus for vigorous men 

an experience that especially fitted it, both for the leader- 
ship it has always maintained in the playground movement, 
and for the development of playground equipment best 
suited to withstand the use and abuse to which it is put 


Fred Medart Mfs. Co. 


Saint Louis 
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Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 


| hy the School Lunch Room? | 


The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. No child that is 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. Cold lunches at 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all 
children require food for growing. The fact that the majority of school children are im- 
properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have 
installed lunch rooms. 








The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to 
pay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often 
a five cent bowl of soup is an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it 
is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science, rooms. 
Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to 
work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. 





We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- 


ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service includes the designing, 
complete outfitting and installation of these establishments. Many of the finest school 
cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. ( 
( 
l - es —- ee om ss feme he r 
OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS WE W € have prepare d s¢ VE ral books and bulle tins w hich : 
HAVE FURNISHED will interest you. [hese will be sent to you at your | 
Carter Harrison High School . Chicago, IIL. request. [lo avoid error kindly mention the books ; 
Mississippi Woman's College Hattiesburg, Miss. ; ~ 
Moline High School . ; , : Moline, lil. by number. 
Harrisburg High School - Harrisburg, Pa. Y 10—Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau- 
Nicholas Senn High School ’ , Chicago, Ill. er 
Valparaiso University . Valparaiso, Ind. rants and | Jining Rooms. 
Nebraska State Normal School . . Peru, Neb. =," : ; 7 oot j 
Sam Houston Normal Institute Huntsville, Texas Y 15] I eeding the School ( hild. 
South Dakota State College Brookings, S. D. iad ol F : : : 
State Teachers’ College . ‘ ‘ Greeley, Colo. Y | 2 Practic al Domestic Science in ¢ ity and ( oun- 
Millsap’s College : F Jackson, Miss. trv Schools 
Academy High School ; ‘ . Erie, Pa : , 
Sapulpa High School . . Sapulpa, Okla. Y21—General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and 
lowa State College : ' Ames, lowa S li : 
Muskegon Commercial! College Muskegon, Mich. Ouppiles. 
Lake View High School Chicago, Ill. 


| ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208 - 224 W. RANDOLPH ST. Pik CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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eee _ ae nme 
\re you running an up-to-date school? Do your 


pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 
inviting by lunch time? Give them a chance, by 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that are fuli of 
warmth and energy. Install a sanitary lunchroom 
where they can secure a hot meal at a miniinum 
cost. Sani Onyx Tables with Sani Metal Bases will 
meet all your requirements. 


SANI erat 


Sani Metal Table Tops have a “Raised Rim” which pre- 
vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 
No table cloths needed Think of the 









saving in laundry 

Look For the bill alone. Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
“Raised Rm’ they will always be clean and inviting. Sani Metal Bases 
are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 


porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to 
collect Look better than the ordinary varnished kind 
and will last a lifetime 


Mail This Coupon Today atsiia aaa _ ——— —-—-——-- 
Dept. 5624 = 
North Chicago, II. 





We will send vou our latest catalog showing this and many othet 


types of Sani Onyx and Sani Metal, school and indi 


istrial lunch 




































I 
! 
room equipment Our engineer di partment 1s at you! disposal | Gentlemen Please send me your latest catalogue showing SANI ONYX 
Wis have atrauaed space for many chools and can do the same and SANE METAL, school and industrial lunch room equipment to acecom- 
for you. Send us the size of your space and we will forward blue | date pupils The space is ; se Bere. ft. 
print layouts free of charge to suit your requirements Send | 
coupon today | PO 8 655.5 i48 FREAK CRRA T5050 Odd ee Cas tee cee eee e 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. | 
PIRGEOED 6.05000 0c ies ee sWee seas Cowes 263 Bhakde sabes Ake le eee 
Dept. 5624 North Chicago, III. } 
c > | $100 for four consecutive years, up to maximum 6. The principal of the junior high school 
> TS + of $1,500. and of the grade schools, who completes two 
iS Junior high school—Advanced normal train- years of service, one of which has been as prin- 
= ing, minimum, $1,200, and annual increases of cipal, will be employed for two or three years, 
2 = $100 for four consecutive years, up to maximum = subject to the conditions governing the employ- 
= T = of $1,600; A. B. degree, minimum, $1,300, and ment of the superintendent. 
= EACHERS’ = annual increase of $100 for five consecutive years, 7. Heads of departments in the high school 
2 = up to a maximum of $1,800. 7 who have completed two years’ service, one of 
F = Senior high school—A, B. degree, minimum, which has been as head of the department, will 
3 SALARIES 3 $1,300, and annual increases of $100 for seven upon the recommendation of the principal and 
= = consecutive years, up to a maximum of $2,000; the approval of the superintendent, be given 
Fb ere mT = A. M. degree, minimum, $1,400, and annual in- a eontract for two or three years, subject to 
| EL AANA AEEANOAALODDLDOROUHO NNN TU uu ML Wa Yul Aus SS creases of $100 for seven consecutive years, up the conditions for the employment of the super- 
————<—<—<—_—— to a maximum of $2,100. intendent. 
A BUDGET FOR TEACHERS. Heads of departments and supervisors—A. B. 5 


8. Supervisors who have had two years or 

; ; degree, minimum, $1,500, and annual increases more of service may, upon the recommendation 

F Among thrift pory " poner d pod ones oe of $100 for seven consecutive years, up to a of 
existence, a thr and ac » wage, has 


se ip the superintendent, be employed for two or 
devised by Miss Florence Barnard, a Brookline, a of salen tad wood aa peg ees pppoe three years subject to the same conditions ZOv- 
Mass.. school teacher. The first includes board, vhivees and annual rarely so q A 2.3300. erning the employment of the superintendent. 
clothing, laundry, transportation, health, and ex oo Rho bo red apesgricen of $2,300. 9. Principals, heads of departments and sup- 
penditures and pays for those least fit to under ean ort ol yt ‘al ge ao _ will be in- pyle employed _ above, will be entitled to 
take the responsibility of teaching. The second Sonat can — ( = ‘ —y wld = os : . a fixed and annual increase in salary, until they 
eo ene a cei meres aad ere ased $15 ear ee ess such — | ry — have reached the maximum for their group. 
comforts. The thrift wage brings relief from the total fer ecg = be ac ai = wt t a 10. All grade and other teachers who have 
worrv but leaves the mind and soul hungering maximal ngessettig Se “¢ . a _ “eo been employed in the schools for two years or 
for those things which the teacher must have |. which case the salary will be increased tO more may, upon the recommendation of the sup- 
in order to do her duty. The third adds lux the rg on rn ee erintendent, be employed for a period of two or 
uries, reading, recreation, spiritual uplift, im page eta = SS aaa ae a oon pa 0 three years subject to the conditions governing 
provement of a personal and professional nature nanne . bine plpatontnd aie cas rm ; a Byes or the employment of the superintendent, and will 
The culture wage includes the other two, and a ae Oy, — wag a pe: pens prem: ele ~ be entitled to the annual increase in salary as 
equips the teacher for greater usefulness in the work ee ere a come ” a tes - provided for in the particular group. 

school and in the community. intendent, and return to the schools, wi lave ta Employment of principals, supervisors 


their respective annual salaries increased by $75. 
At a meeting of teachers representing all parts 3. A newly elected teacher will be placed at 
of Massachusetts, the budget was filled in accord the minimum salary unless her experience has building, but assignments will be made as seems 
ing to the consensus of opinion of all present. been of unusual character, in which case the for the best interests of the schools. 

The result was an estimate of $1,382 for an ex teacher will be given credit for one year’s teach- 12. All teachers, principals, supervisors and 
istence wage, $1,612 for a thrift wage, and $1,812 jing experience. others not employed as above provided, will be 


for a cultural wage. These figures have been 4. The superintendent who has served one  reengaged annually by the board of election with 
verified in various communities as being con year or more, may be employed for a term of ¢eontract for one school vear. 
servative estimates for a minimum. two or three years, subject to his withdrawal 


: ‘. from the schools by resignation or dismissal by BALTIMORE COUNTY SCHEDULE. 
THE FARGO SALARY SCHEDULE. vote of the board The county board of education of Baltimore 


The school board of Fargo, N. D., has adopted 5. The principal of the high school, if he has County, Md., Towson, Md., has adopted a salary 
a new salary schedule, together with rules gov rural tez achers, principals and super- 


served two years or more, one year as principal schedule for 

erning the appointment and promotion of teach of the high school, on recommendation of the visors. The schedule is as follows 

ers. The schedule is as follows: superintendent, will be employed for two or three Assistants—Elementary schools and kindergar- 
Elementary teachers—Advanced normal train years subject to the conditions governing the ten teachers, minimum $90, with annual increases 

ing, minimum, $1,100, and annual increases of employment of the superintendent. of $5 up to maximum of $1,300 after the ninth 


and teachers does not imply that the assign- 
ment will be continuous in the same school or 
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Protect Your Community 
b 


Protecting Vour Children 


"| HE outdoor privy is positively the 
greatest menace that rural com- 
| munities have today. 

| They are fly breeding, water pollut- 
ing, disease spreading, death dealing menaces to the whole com- 
munity, to say nothing of the annoying publicity caused by the use 
of these outdoor privies. 


| ODORLESS, TOW ERIN SANITARY, 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT 


A 














“NO SEWERS OR WATER NECESSARY” 


Simply turn the valve twice a year and solve all these problems. THE WOLVERINE TOILET SYSTEM means 
health, fewer flies, privacy for both boys and girls, and high moral standards for the community at large. 

Take your choice Mr. School Official. The welfare of the children of your school is in your hands. Shall they have 
modern, up-to-date toilets with health, or suffer the inconvenience of a primitive nuisance? 


“DISTRICT AND STATE DEALERS OR SALESMEN WANTED.” 
SEND Dail Steel Products Company _— 


FOR CATALOG A. Lansing, Michigan FOR CATALOG A. 
120 MAIN ST. 














year; high schools, minimum $100, with annual  cipals holding second grade certificates will re- from $3,500 to $4,000 and high school principals 
increase of $7.50 up to a maximum of $1,600 ceive $20 per month less than the schedule, and from $5,000 to $5,500 
. after the ninth year. may not advance beyond a salary of $1,100 per In placing the schedule in operation, it is pro 
Principals—With one assistant, minimum, $110, year vided that the salaries of all teachers are to be 
with annual increases of $5 up to a maximum of In rating high school principals, four years’ considered as of September, 1920, and the special 
$1,500 after the ninth year; two assistants, min credit will be given for experience in other posi increases added to them Teachers who have 
mum $120, with annual increases of $5 up to a tions Vice-principals in elementary schools, reached their maximum under the old schedule 
maximum of $1,600 after the ninth year; three wth two or more assistants, will receive $5 addi will receive only the special increass 
assistants, minimum $130, with annual increases tional per month Elementary teachers who would receive $120 or 
of $5 up to a maximum of $1,700 after the ninth The allowance for summer school attendance less per month in September, 1920, will receive 
year; four assistants, minimum $140, with an will be at the rate of not less than $40 nor more $1,500 for the year 1920-21. Teachers who would 
nual increases of $5 up to a maximum of $1,800 than $100 The allowances will be paid in ten receive more than $120 in September, 1920, will 
after the ninth year; five assistants, $170 the equal monthly installments and will be paid for receive an increase of at least $250 and as much 
fifth year, with annual increases of $5 up to a winter as well as summer sessions more as may be necessary by an adjustment of 
maximum of $1,900 after the ninth vear; six, Teachers may be given leave of absence for the salaries to a schedule based on even hun- 
seven and eight assistants, $180 the fifth year study Allowances will be paid in. ten equal dreds of dollars First assistants will be in 
and increases of $5 up to a maximum of $2,000 monthly installments during the succeeding year creased to $2,300 
after the ninth year; nine, ten, eleven and twelve in terms of summer school units All intermediate and high school teachers, at 
assistants, $190 the fifth vear, with increases of vas : -e a on F : tendance officers, ungraded and manual training 
$5 up to a maximum of $2,100 after the ninth THE DETROIT SALARY SCHEDULE. teachers who would receive less than $140 in 
year; thirteen assistants and over, $200 the fifth Following a survey by Mr. A. B. Moehlman, September, 1920, will receive $1,700 for the year 
year, and increases of $5 up to a maximum of assistant superintendent, and recommendations 1920-21. Those who would receive more than 
2,200 after the ninth year; high schools, group by three committees of teachers and principals, $140 in September, will receive an increase of 
two, $195 the fifth vear, with increases of $7.50 the school board of Detroit, Mich., has increased at least $250 and as much more as may be 
up to a maximum of $2,250 after the ninth vear; salaries, the average for the entire group being necessary by an adjustment of salaries 
high schools, group one, $240 the fifth year, with 32.4 per cent as compared with 1914-15. The sur- Klementary principals will receive an increase 
increases of $7.50 up to a maximum of $2,700 vey was adopted by the board in January, 1920 f not less than $400, or as much more as may 
after the ninth year. Under the schedule, salaries for elementary be necessary to adjust all salaries to the regular 
Vice-Principals—High schools, $200, plus as teachers, Kindergarten directors and household schedule for sizes of schools 
sistant’s salary. Minimum, $120, with increass arts teachers will be from $1,500 to $2,000 a year The salaries of second assistants in high 
of $7.50 up to a maximum of $1,800 after the Salaries of special teachers of the deaf, blind schools will be increased $300, except that in 
: ninth year. and defectives will range from $1,700 to $2,200 no case may the salary exceed $2,800 First as 
! Manual Training Teachers (male)—Major Intermediate, manual training and ungraded ‘SiStants will be increased $300, up to a maximum 
work in high schools Minimum $120, with an teachers, third assistants in high schools and of $3,000 ' ‘ 
) nual increases of $7.50, up to a maximum of attendance officers will begin at $1,700 and go The salaries of grade principals will be in- 
| $1,800 after the ninth year; major work in elk to $2.600 Second assistants in high schools creased $300, except that in no case may the 
mentary schools. Minimum $120, with increases will be paid $2,800 and first assistants $3,000 ular) exceed $3,300 
of $5 up to a maximum of $140 the fifth year Department heads and grade principals will re rhe salaries of department heads will be in- 
One-Teacher, Rural Schools—Minimum $110 ceive $3,300 ee a ae that in no case may the 
with annual increases of $5 up to a maximum of Supervisors will be paid $4,000. District at age yl exceed 3 darned ; 
| $1,500 after the ninth year. tendance officers will be given $2,500 to $3,000 mentee ep principals of ven schools will be 
The rules provide that the superintendent may 40d the chief attendance officer will receive from Mong tor eof $300. rat seaadiad ee phe Peye an 
rate teachers of experience entering the service, %4°,900 to $3,600 “08 “ ei este SE ny Roa ee ee ne ee 
— : ncreased $500. Supervisors will be raised to 
but in no case may a teacher be rated above the Assistant principals, elementary schools, will $4,000 and assistant supervisors to $2,500 
third year. Teachers out of service for two years’ receive $2,300, elementary principals will be giv Clerks. librarians and bath attendants will be 
or more will be rated in the same manner. en $2,400, $2,800, $3,000, $3,600 or $4,000, depend increased $200. Domestics ind matrons will be 
Teachers entering the service are required by ing on the size of the school Intermediate increased $150 ae 
law to contribute to the teachers’ retirement principals will receive from $3,500 to $5,000 The increases under the new schedule range 
fund. Assistants and one teacher school prin Assistant principals, high schools, will receive from four to 133 per cent 
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Ask for 
( atalog 


There is no surer way to] 
than to examine the record 
Portable Schools and Chapels, over al 
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‘JheApproved 
Portable 
Building, 


e the merit_of any merchandise 
re-orders. The re-orders for M&M 
period of ‘years, proves 
withstand the severest tests ina manner 
satisfactory to the careful and particular 
s and Boards who purchase them. 


ershon €F Morley Co. Saginaw, Mich. 
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Safety provided 





in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 
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IS SHE WORTH 
INSURING? 


You pay fire insurance on your 
home. 


You pay damage insurance on 
your car. 


Are not the lives of school children 
worth insuring against the perils 
of fire? 


Of course there is only one answer. 


And the best way to safeguard 
their lives is to equip your school 
building with the Kirker-Bender 
Fire Escape—the safest, most 
practical ever devised. 

Any mechanic can erect it. 


Write today for particulars. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 23 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 





Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 





O 


LOUIS- 
VILLE 


Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago 
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This is the question you must answer for the boys and 


Sanitary in every respect. 


N. O. NELSON MFG CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


“NONCO” Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


SANITARY — DURABLE — ECONOMICAL 


Every one of us appreciates the absolute necessity of cleanliness and sanitation. 
can any toilet room be clean and sanitary without the right kind of plumbing fixtures? 


Your judgment in the selection of plumbing fixtures 
should be beyond criticism. 


“NONCO” Plumbing Fixtures 


are the result of over half a century of experi- 
ence in manufacturing plumbing fixtures for 
schools. 

“NONCO” 


signed,—correctly 


Fixtures are scientifically de- 


built and are absolutely 


They are perfect in 


every detail and are guaranteed to withstand 


hard usage and abuse to which school 


property is subjected. 


Write us today. Our 
your service We know what is required and 


are prepared to supply you with the very best 


experts are always at 


SAINT 
PUEBLO, COLO. 


BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TENN. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
DAVENPORT, IA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ini (NVUIVNTIOULIANUIUNNIOULIDLLADLIVOOLOOLU00450H00040040000000L0000U0000DL00 0400000000000 L0OU0ODLIOLLUOOLIOLUOULSDUGOOUNOOUSNLAAONN MMT 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The grade teachers have 
been given bonuses approximating $14,200, with 
individual grants ranging from $50 to $200. The 
high-school instructors have been given increases 
totaling more than $6,000, with varying individ 
ual amounts similar to those of the grad 
ers. 

Lincoln, Neb. The board has adopted a reso 
lution providing for increases in salary for all 
teachers, with the exception of high school in- 
structors whose term of service began this year. 

Increases of $400 will be given each teacher, 
with the exception of new high school teachers 
The latter will be given increases of $300 and 
adjustments will be made in the case of those 
who have served parts of the year. 

Teachers now on elementary and high school 
schedules will be placed on the same schedule 
and the following maximums will be in force: 

(a) Normal school graduate, $1,600 

(b) A. B. degree, $2,000. 

(c) A. M. degree, $2,200. 

Annual increases of $100 will be given each 
teacher until the maximum is reached, the in- 
creases to begin with the school year 1920-21 


teach- 


No regular teacher will be employed at less 
than $1,000. 

Equitable adjustments are provided for in the 
salaries of supervisors, principals, special teach 
ers, part-time teachers and kindergarten 
ants. 

East Orange, N. J. The board has recently 
included an increase of forty per cent in its 
budget to provide average increases of $410 per 
teacher. The increases range all the way from 
$150 to $600 and are given to teachers, super 
visors and principals in both elementary and 
high schools. The increases are based on meri- 
torious service and are dependent upon the 
recommendations of the principal and superin 
tendent 

The National Security League is preparing to 
launch a nation-wide campaign on behalf of in 
creased pay for teachers generally. The per 
sonnel of the committee in charge of the cam 
paign has not been made public but it is assured 
that Mr. Thomas W. Churchill, of New York 
City, will be the chairman of the body 


assist 


Zumbrota, Minn The board has 


adopted a 


minimum of $900 for grade teachers and $1,100 
for high school instructors Teachers in schools 
having not less than four teachers will be given 
annual increases of $50 fer each year of service 
Similarly, increases of $25 will be given to teach 
ers in schools maintaining less than kur teach 
ers It provided that th ital salary addi 
tions that may be pos le shall be mited to 
S250. 

Teachers who attend summer schools will be 
given increases of $50 for each summer’s train 
ing at an approved institution The amount is 
given in addition to other allowances that may 
be made under the schedule 

The rating of teachers is based upon a stand- 


ard score card Its factors are well known 
among the teachers and cooperate in the 
plan. Final rating is in the hands of the super 
intendent, subject to the approval and acceptance 
of the board 


the y 


Litchfield, Conn Following a concerted drive 
for increased salaries, the teachers of the city 
have been given two increases. The first was a 


fla nerease of $100 which was in the 
form of a bonus to be in June The sec 


unanimous vote and was ap 


£iven 


ond was given by 


portioned according to merit The total in 
creases amount to 75 per cent of the former 
salaries 

Milwaukee, Wis The high school teachers 
have presented a communication to the board 
asking that a number of changes be made in 


the present practice tor salaries and promotions 


of teachers The teachers ask that the merit 
system and stops within classes be eliminated; 
that no teacher be given an amount below the 
minimum for his class; that no teacher thru 
lack of experience, be given a lower salary than 
that recommended for him principal in 
the schedule adopted; that each Class B teacher, 
starting at the minimum of $1,100, be placed in 
the schedule according to his experience, based 


upon the following points 

(a) Full credit for teaching experience in 
Milwaukee 

(b) One year’s graduate study, credited as 
one year of experience 


(c) Credit already given for outside experi- 


girls in your schools whom you 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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ence LO he re 


cognized in the schedule, 
office work, shopwork, etc.). 


also 
(teaching, 
(d) No teacher to receive an advance of more 
han $480, nor less than $180. 

It is asked that vice-principals receive $2,820 
and that department heads be given $2,640, if ex- 
perience warrants, and if the $480 limit as to 
does not prevent The maximum for 
vice-principals should remain at $3,000; for de- 
partment $2,820 and for Class B, at 


$2. 280 


; 


increase 
heads, at 


Twelve hundred dollars as the minimum an- 
nual salary for grade teachers in Umatilla Coun- 
ty, Ore., was recently adopted by the directors 
and clerks at a conference at Umatilla. It was 
also decided to accept the twelve-months’ plan 
for paying teachers 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
a salary schedule for 
as follows: 

Grade, kindergarten and domestic science 
teachers—First year $1,200; second year $1,300; 
third year $1,450; fourth year $1,650; fifth year 
$1,800. 

issistant 
$1,000. 

High school teacher—First year $1,500; second 
year $1,700; third year $1,900; fourth year $2,200. 

Principal—One to ten teachers, first year 
$1,700; second year, $1,900; third year, $2,000; 
eleven to sixteen teachers, first year, $2,100; sec- 
ond year, $2,200; third year, $2,400; seventeen 
teachers and more, first year, $2,400; second 
year, $2,600; third year, $2,800. 
Grades, $5 per day; 


The board has adopted 
1920-21. The schedule is 


kindergarten teacher—First year 


Substitutes 
$6 per day. 

Salaries are to be 
be based on 
creases may be 


high school, 


fixed by the board and will 
position and qualifications. In- 
granted for extra service or ad- 
vanced training All salaries are for the school 
year, to be paid in ten equal payments. 

The required 
gree and two 


qualifications are bachelor’s de- 
years’ experience for the high 
school and principals of ward schools; for grade 
teachers, two years’ normal training and one 
year’s experience with rating of “A.” 

Camden, N. J. The board has adopted a mini- 
mum salary of $1,200 for teachers. Flat increases 
of $300 will be paid annually. 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Building?r 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 
The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, -!- Wisconsin 


(Offices in all large cities) 








It is common knowledge that teachers every 
where are leaving the profession and that rela 
tively few young men and women are entering 
teacher-training courses. Boards of education are 
doing the best they can with the limited financial 
resources at hand but teachers are not satisfied 
with the salary advances now being offered. The 
Situation is most unfortunate now because of 
the need for good schools and a recognition of 
the need by a larger per cent of the population. 

Chicago, Ill Teachers in the elementary 
schools have been given increases of $450 a year 
and high school teachers increases of $400 

Sandusky, O. The board has increased the 
salaries of the teachers $25 per month. The in 
creases are effective for the balance of the 
school year. 

Canton, O. Increases of $10 per month have 
been given to all teachers, principals and clerks 
in the graded and high schools. Under the new 
schedule, the minimum salary for grade teachers, 
according to experience, is $90, $95 and $100, 
with a maximum of $1,400. In the high schools 
the minimum is $1,500 and the maximum $2,000. 
The salary of the superintendent has been raised 
from $2,400 to $2,700. 

Harrisburg, Ill. The teachers have been given 
increases of $12.50 per month, retroactive from 
September, 1919. 

Iron River, Mich. Bonuses of $200 have been 
given to the teachers, effective with the close 
of the school year. 

Millinocket, Me. The board has adopted a slid- 
ing scale of salaries, providing a minimum of 
$900 for first-year teachers, $950 for second-year 
teachers and $1,000 for teachers in the third 
year of service. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York City 
has recommended an increase of thirty per cent 
in the salaries of the teachers. The commerce 
body declares that the entire educational sys 
tem is in danger of breaking down because of 
the inadequate teaching staffs 

Topeka, Kans. The teachers have been given 
increases in salary and a bonus of $50 to be 
paid for attendance at summer school. 

Atchison, Kans. The board has adopted a 
longer school term, with increased salaries for 
teachers. Under the new plan, teachers will re- 


ceive a minimum of $1,000 and an average of 
from $1,100 to $1,200. 

Eau Claire, Wis. A percentage basis has re 
placed the merit system in the computing of 
high school teachers’ salaries Women teachers 
will receive a minimum salary of $1,100 and a 
maximum of $1,600. Men teachers will be paid 
a minimum of $1,300 and a maximum of $1,800. 

Grade teachers have been given a minimum 
of $90 per month and a maximum of $110 per 
month. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has been 
asked to grant the teachers flat increases of 
$500. The proposal was presented to the board 
in the form of a resolution and a committee was 
present to urge its speedy adoption 

An appeal for higher salaries for educators 
was made at the recent meeting of the Pennsyl 
vania School Directors’ Association. Mr. L. G. 
Russel of Bradford Co., Pa., talked on the sub- 
ject “Defects of the Woodruff Salary Bill as 
Applied to Fourth Class Districts.” 

The State Board of Education of Connecticut 
has asked that the salaries of teachers be in 
creased fifty per cent. 

West Warwick, R. I Under a new schedule 
adopted by the board, grade teachers will receive 
a minimum of $800 and a maximum of $1,200, 
after five years’ service. 

Principals will be given a minimum of $1,400 
and a maximum of $1,800 after five years’ service 

The salary of the superintendent has been 
raised from $2,200 to $2,500 

Meriden, Conn. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for a minimum of $1,000, 
with increases of $50 up to the ninth year 
Thereafter, the increases will be gradual until 
the twentieth vear, when the maximum of $1,600 
is reached. 

Sunapee, N. H The 
teachers increases of $100 


board has given the 


Brewer, Me Teachers, janitors and drivers 
of school conveyances have been given increases 
of 25 per cent in salary 

Pres. A. S. Prall of the New York school board 
has begun an investigation of the shortage of 
teachers and of the several salary increase pro 
posals. The board of estimate and legislators 
have been asked to submit plans for taking the 


testimony of the superintendent and the board 
members as to conditions and their proposals for 
remedy. 

North Adams, Mass. Increases of $150 a year 
have been given to the teachers, retroactive to 
December, 1919. The present increases are in 
addition to the war bonuses of $200 which be- 
came effective in September last 

Pittsfield, Mass.’ The teachers have been given 
increases of $150 a year 

Newport, Vt. The board has given bonuses of 
$100 to the teachers. 

Latrobe, Pa Flat increases of $20 a month 
have been given the teachers. 

Saginaw, Mich. The east side school board, 
upon the recommendation of Supt. Warner, has 
given salary increases ranging from $250 to $400 
a year 

Muskegon, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a schedule of salaries providing for in- 
creases of $350 in the minimum salary, and for 
the recognition of exceptional teaching ability. 
In the grades, the minimum will be $1,000, with 
increases of $50 for “fair’’ teachers and $100 for 
“good” teachers. Exceptional teachers may be 
started at $1,400, may advance to $1,500 the see 
ond year, and thereafter at increases of $150 or 
more a year 

In the high school, the minimum is $1,200 and 
the maximum remains at the former limit 

Clinton, Ia The teachers have received in- 
creases of 25 per cent. 

Albion, Mich. The board has adopted a mini- 
mum of $1,000 for grade teachers and $1,200 for 
high school instructors 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The board has given in- 
creases of fifty per cent to the grade teachers 
and increases of 33 per cent to the high school 
teachers 

Port Huron, Mich The board has given in- 
creases of $100 to the teachers and $10 per month 
to the janitors 

Three Rivers, Mich. The board has adopted a 
minimum of $1,000 for grade teachers 

Ironwood, Mich The board has adopted a 
salary schedule based on experience and educa- 
tion. Teachers with normal school training will 
be given a minimum of $1,000 and a maximum of 


Continued on Page 91 
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PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


FOR ALL SCHOOLS 












































































































EASY 
Active Leaf Standing Leaf WORKING 
(Mortise Type (Gravity Type 
No Springs 
SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
rd COMBINATION FOR 
tor DOUBLE ENTRANCE a 
a4 | DOORS Made for single y 
Pe furnished with hand : ie ACTION 
to Lonh and escuteheas with double o1 any kind 
- cvlinder on outside of active of door. We make 
be- leat, allowing doot to be exit locks to meet 
~~ opened or locked from with a aa all conditions and 
1] out, but at ALL TIMES ae ———. -~ requirements; a3 
of INSIDE _ bee sve: ra = =. different sty les 
against any part of crossbar 
th on eithe door. 
rd, 
as i. e 
00 
we School Fires Will Occur 
we There will always be school fires just as there will always be fires of any kind BUT school fire DISASTERS can be 
. blotted out in the future by equipping all doors and exits with “SMITH’S IMPROVED” Panic Exit Locks. Fire traps 
or are often caused by locked doors and doors that open inward but “SMITH’S IMPROVED” exit lock overcomes both of 
os these faults because on the slightest pressure the doors swing out for a clear exit. 
™ } “SMITH’S IMPROVED” Panic Exit Locks are always positive in action, cannot stick or clog and are consequent- 
1d ly always ready for duty in case of emergency. “SMITH’S IMPROVED” are the original and only real gravity exit locks 
on the market. They are simple in construction and so easy to operate that a child in the lowest grade could lead the way 
l- - ° ° . 
i from a burning building. Also sure safeguard from entry on outside. Latches will catch on their own accord; no rebound- 
ii ing. 
r 
“SMITH’S IMPROVED” are the exit locks that are accepted by numerous School Boards and specified by prominent 
me architects. 
ol 
Catalogue sent on request Our prices are within reach and our deliveries prompt. 
n- 
h 
FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO 
} + . 
a | 
: 81-85 CLAY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
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Health Insurance 


The question of quality is particularly 
vital in the purchase of plumbing and 
equipment for the school. 


It is not simply a matter of appearance 
and ordinary durability. It is a matter of 
health. Time and continued use are the 
only tests of the sanitary qualities of 
your plumbing and equipment. 








Your only safeguard in this respect is the wi 
reputation and reliability of the concern if 
which supplies your plumbing. s 


You can satisfy yourself of this by in- 2 
quiry of others who have used “Clow a 
throughout.” , 


Send for Catalog te 


James B. Clow & Sons | 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


San Francisco Philadelphia 
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YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER 
ANY OTHER? 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 





Continued from Page 88 
$1,800; those with four years in college, a mini- 
mum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,000; those 
with special training, a minimum of $1,500 and 
a maximum of $2,000 

Bennington, Vt. Teachers have been 
bonuses of $150, payable at the close of the year 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum of 
$1,050 for grade teachers and $1,250 for high 
school teachers. A sliding scale provides much 
more for teachers of experience and efficiency 

Adrian, Mich. The board has given increases 
of $150 for the remainder of the school year 

Murphysboro, Ill. The teachers have been giv- 
en increases of $12.50 per month for the balance 
of the school term 

Lawton, Okla. The controversy 


given 


over teachers’ 


salaries has been adjusted with the decision of 
the board to grant the teachers’ requests for 
25 per cent increases. The teachers threatened 


to hand in their resignations in a body if a set- 
tlement were not made. 

Evanston, Ill The teachers have 
increases of $300 a year 

Fall River, Mass. 
en increases of $400. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. An agreement has been 
reached between the school board and the teach- 
ers of Rockingham. Bonuses of $200 have been 
given to teachers in Bellows Falls, $150 to those 


been given 


The teachers have been giv- 


in Saxtons River, and $100 to those in rural 
schools 
Galesburg, Ill. The board has given increases 


of $200 to 
monthly 


the teachers, raising the minimum 


salary to $77. ° 


Sheboygan, Wis Increases of $100 have been 
given to Class A teachers and $75 to Class B 
teachers, making a total of $400 in increases 
since last vear. The minimum salary has been 
fixed at $1,000 per year 

Mansfield, O The teachers have been given 
increases of $25 a month for the remainder of 


the term 
Rockland, Mass. The school teachers 
been given a third increase, making th: 
mum for grade teachers $1,400 
Williamstown, Mass. Additional salary in 
creases have been given high school teachers. In 


have 
maxi- 


General Offices . 
Show Rooms - 


CHICAGO 


Eli 


will be 
women 


creases of $100 

of $1,500 for 

tained 
Marlboro, 


given until 
and $1,800 for 


a maximum 
men is at- 


Mass Increases of $100 
given the teachers, raising the 
high instructors to $1,300 
grade teachers to $1,100 

Holland, Mich. 
mum salary 


have been 
maximum of 
school and that of 
The board has raised the mini 
of grade teachers to $1,000 and that 


of high school teachers to $1,200, effective with 
the opening of the school term in September 
Temporary increases have been provided for 


téachers who receive less than $1,000. 

Lincoln, Neb. The taxpayers have authorized 
the board to grant uniform increases of $400 to 
teachers. 


Moline, Ill. The board has offered bonuses of 
$100 to 170 teachers who complete the school 
term The minimum salary for grade teachers 


has been raised to $80 per month and a sliding 


scale brings the maximum to $125 after ten 
years. 
Freeport, Ill. The board has given increases 


of $10 per month for the balance of the term 

The minimum salary for teachers has been 
raised to $1,200 per year at Ponca City and Enid, 
Okla. 

Manitowoc, Wis The board has given in 
creases of $150 to high school teachers and $100 
to grade teachers 

Coldwater, Mich Salary increases 
from $150 to $200 have been given 
ers. Teachers in the grades will be paid from 
$950 to $1,100, principals and special teachers, 
$1.150 and high school teachers, $1,100 to $1,250. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has offered bonuses 
of $88 to teachers receiving than $3,000. 

Barre, Vt. Flat increases of $300 each, dating 
with September and ending next June, 
given the te 


ranging 
to the teach- 


less 


have been 
acners 


West Union, Ia The board has given in 
creases in salary ranging from ten to twenty per 
cent The increases are retroactive to January 
first. 

Rock Island, Il The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum of $800 
and a maximum of $1,200 in the grades. In the 
high school, the minimum is $1,000 and the 
maximum $1,800 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 





New Orleans, La. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum salary 
of $80 a month and a maximum of $130 a month 
for grade teachers. Male High school teachers 
will be paid a minimum of $1,400 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,800. 

Principals of elementary schools will be given 
a minimum of $1,400 and a maximum of $2,000. 

Substantial increases in the salaries of teach- 
ers and school officials of Washington, D. C., and 
the creation of a new office, that of business 
manager of schools, are provided for in a bill 
submitted by the district commissioners to Sena- 
tor Sherman, chairman of the senate district 


committee, and Representative Mapes of the 
house committee. 
The pay increases of the teachers will range 


from 25 to 50 per cent. The salary of the busi- 
ness manager is fixed at $4,500 and he is to be 
given the responsibility for the conduct of the 
financial department, relieving the superintend- 
ent of this part of the school duties. 

A reclassification of teachers, as provided in 
the bill, will cost the government $994,265, up to 
July first, next. The cost per year will be not 
less than $1,500,000. 

Three classes of salaries for teachers are cre- 


ated. Class A includes grade school teachers, 
special teachers, and ten librarians, a total of 
1,641. Those in Class A would receive a basic 


salary of $1,500, with an annual increase of 
$100 for five years until a maximum of $2,000 
is reached. Teachers who would be included in 
this class now receive salaries ranging from 
$860 to $1,400. 

Class B provides a basic salary of $2,000, with 
annual increases of $100 for ten years. The 
present salaries of this class range from $1,060 
to $1,860. This group includes teachers in nor- 
mal schools, high schools, junior high schools, 
and manual training schools, principals of grade 
manual training schools, and group principals 
of grade schools. 

Class C consists of teachers promoted for su- 
perior work. These teachers now receive gal- 
aries ranging from $1,900 to $2,000. The bill 
provides a minimum salary of $3,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $3,500, with increases of $100 a year 
for five years 
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F all the systems of mechanical 
ain —] ventilation that have yet been 
| | . developed there is none so particularly 
[- . <a ui 
| | | adapted to use in school buildings as 
| 
| c= the PEERLESS UNIT SYSTEM OF 
| Constant study and ceaseless ex pend- 
| =e iture of time and money has at last 
“> . 
| i a produced that perfect system which 
| an can be depended upon at all times. 
° ° 
| The vital, the necessary, the life- 
| giving quantity of pure fresh air is 
| brought into each room, thoroughly 
| mene gga diffused without drafts, and the cor- 
| H responding quantity of vitiated air is 
| / _ removed. Nocomplicated system of 
| DETAIL. SHOWING ducts or flues is required. Each room 
MIXING DAMPER ss " 
| UNDER HAND CONTROL is heated and ventilated independently 
; 
| of every other room. 
PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
521 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Class D is composed almost entirely of clerks, increase $636; teachers, men, minimum $1,536 Teachers holding grade certificates in high 
most poorly paid employes of the school system. increase $336, maximum $2,376, increase $476; schools 
Most of these clerks now receive $720 a year teachers, women, minimum $1,248, increase $408, Upper group 
The bill proposes a minimum salary of $1,200 maximum $1,824, increase $480; coach, minimum l $1,200 1 $1,600 
and a maximum of $1,600. $2,336, maximum $3,176. 2 1,315 1 1,600 
The salary of the superintendent of schools For Elementary Schools—Master, minimum 3 1,450 - 1,800 
is increased from $6,000 to $7,000, assistant sup $2,500, increase $460, maximum $3,220, increase 4 1,045 2 1,800 
erintendents from $3,000 and $3,500 to $4,500, the $420; masters, assistants, minimum $1,548, in ° 1,650 2,000 
accountant from $2,000 to $3,000, the statistician crease $708, maximum $1,716, increase $496: Lower group re 
from $1,400 to $2,000 and the secretary of the principals, nine rooms or more, minimum $1,640, 0 Lat | 2,200 
Board of Education from $2,000 to $000 increase $600, maximum $2,000, inerease $500: ‘ . 1,890 1 2,200 
Under the bill assistant principals of high principals, less than nine rooms, minimum : oe | 2,400 
schools, the director of Americanization work, $1,588, increase $820, maximum $1,750, increas¢ 3 2,120 é 2,0" 
the directors of music, drawing, physical culture, $532; teachers, eighth grade, minimum $1,092, 10 oe “ yes 
domestic science, domestic art, kindergartens, increase $324, maximum $1,596, increase $456; _ pred - ig 
penmanship, nature study, heads of departments teachers, minimum $1,008, increase $420, maxi Le 2,400 , 2,000 
in high schools and community secretary would mum $1,512, increase $432 y ane ' oie 
receive $3,500 a vear. For kindergartens, teachers, minimum $984, in- ; 9'810 : 2 900 
Heads of departments of the board of examin- crease $408, maximum $1,488, increase $432; as-  4¢ "9 gor - 2’ 900 
ers, director of intermediate instruction, director sistant teachers, minimum $948, increase $444, | - 3000 ( "400 
of primary instruction in both white and colored maximum $1,368, increase $444. + 7 
schools, supervising principals, supervisors of — ; pa PRINCIPALS, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
manual training in both white and colored NEW SCHEDULE FOR CHICAGO Lower group 
schools, and principals of normal, high, manual Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted a l $2,000 1 $2500 
training high and junior schools would receive a wage scale for teachers and principals in ele- 2 : os 2100 2 2,700 
salary of $4,000. No change is made in the mentary and high schools, which provides fo1 3 re ree ae 2,300 2 2,700 
longevity pay. increases based on the 1918-19 salary schedule 1 2,450 3 2,900 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has The schedule is as follows B san eee O00 2.900 
i 3 . > P 4 arta ‘ mer BZroup 
asked for a loan of $1,200,000 with which to meet TEACHERS’ PRIMARY GRADES i. I didi . 
the demands of the teaching staff for increased : : i” es ' ep : pig 
salaries. Districted as a flat increase, the Yearol Tear of reopened g act 4 5,509 
amount will give each of the 2,800 teachers an present 1918-1919 proposed salary — : 3,500 
increase of $430 per year. salary salary salary scheduie J 5,200 2 3,700 
; thedul » 1920 10 . . 5,400 3 2.900 
Cambridge, Mass. The school board has Schedule schedule scnedur ye. S08 11 9 Fr { 4.050 
adopted a schedule of salaries for teachers and lower group ‘sues ~~ 12 3,750 ; 5 1,250 
employes, which gives increases ranging from 2 es ? oak a ick A a 
$132 to $1,000 annually The schedule which se aan ne ye PRINCTI np pee SCHOOLS al 
went into effect January first, is as follows oy oo . aa 4 165 99,100 
{ 995 L375 , , 680 2 ».900 
For High Schools Head master, minimum, F 975 1.375 2 696 ° 1100 
$3,580, increase $520, maximum $4,120, increase = [pper group { 811.50 { 1 200 
$420; masters, minimum $2,500, increase $460, etn fey 1,025 { 1.475 5 3 997 50) { 1300 
maximum $3,220, increase $420; masters, heads q 1.075 { 1,475 6 1,042.50 5 4.500 
of departments, minimum $3,136, maximum N 1,126 ] 1,575 q 4,158 5 4,500 
$3,616, increase $616; heads of departments, men, 9 1,175 , 1,675 8 4,273.50 6 4,700 
minimum $1,932, increase $132, maximum $2,772, 10 1,235 1,775 9 1,389 7 4,900 
increase $632; heads of departments, women, 11 1,355 i 1875 10 $504 q 1,900 
minimum $1,644, increase $384, maximum $2,220, 12 1,475 ) 1975 11 4,620 8 5,100 
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PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS 
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SECTION OW LINE 3-8 


NOTES 

The minimum di- 
mensions of area 
for proper install: 
2AT:on Are- 

E- 4-0" 

H- 3°¢ 

The hoists may be 
made to take care 
of any height re- 


quire d. 


Disappearing Mast Type 


DETAILS OF PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS (PATENTED) 


Eight (8) Reasons Why Payne Hydraulic Ash Hoists Should Be Used 


The ideal solution of the ash hoist problem where permanence, economy 
of operation and maintenance is considered. 


. After years of actual operation in varied uses, it has been conclusively 


demonstrated that this equipment is practically self maintaining. 


3. It is the most economically operated hoist ever designed, as the water 


consumption is invariably less than two cubic feet a trip. 


. Skilled attention is not essential to satisfactory operation. 
5. These machines were originally designed for use in schoolhouses, and 


due to their success in this service are now being used wherever it is 
WHEN ORDERING: Please furnish the 


6. 


~ 


necessary to raise ashes or other materials from basement to sidewalk 
level. 

The machine is designed not to disturb conditions in existing buildings 
nor require special provision for it in the building. 


. Any mechanic can install this machine, as it is free from any mechanical 


complications and detailed instructions are furnished for the erection 
of the apparatus. 


. The hoist can be moved and relocated without sacrificing any part of 


the apparatus. 


following data: 


(1) Water pressure available; (2) Distance between loading and unloading levels. 
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Seven Schools a Day— 


Are totally or partially destroyed by fire in the United 
States. Isn’t it time that steps were taken to protect the lives 
of your children while they are attending the schools you are 
paying your money to build? 





The school illustrated on the left may or may not be fire- 
PROOF—but, if a fire should start in any of the rooms, it can- 
not and will not go further than the room wherein it started. 
Why? Because it is equipped with Dahlstrom Doors, Smoke 
Screens and Interior Trim. What could make a school safer 
for your children? 





Too many tax-payers are satisfied that if the walls, ceilings 
_and floors of a school are fire-proof that is all that is necessary. 
The State of Ohio is well aware of the danger that lurks in 
school buildings and has already done what every other State 
in the Union may eventually do. It has enacted a law requiring 
Coventry School, Cleveland, O. the use of combination metal and wire window smoke screens 
as shown in the lower illustration. 











Such a frame is the ideal 
material for schools. It is san- 
itary, fire-retarding as well as 
fire-resisting, and there is prac- 
tically no upkeep, when the 
product is properly treated. 
Heat, cold, dampness or dry- 
ness have no effect on them 
and can in no way harm the 
frame or hurt the finish. When 
you put your money into 
Dahlstrom Products it is not 
an expense but an investment. 


Dahlstrom Unit Frames of 
the socket or built in type are 
shown in the _ illustration. 
These frames are made of 
heavy sections formed from 
cold-rolled sheet steel and may 
be adapted to any special con- 
dition. 





Dahistrom Unit Frame. 


Many schools are built of steel frame construction and the 
best and most approved fire-proof walls, ceilings and floors are 
used. THEN the school board decides that all important features 
are fire-proof, and that what wood is used for doors, mouldings, 
panels, window frames, etc., is not enough to do any damage. 
But stop to think of this wood together with all the other inflam- 
able material that is required for desks and other school neces- 
sities. What is going to happen if a fire gets started? 





It is almost impossible to prevent fires, but it is not im- 
possible to KEEP THEM FROM SPREADING if they do 
start. Think this wood question over! When your board figures 
for a school think of these things and discuss them with the 
board. 


Write for “Safety First for Schools.” 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


52 Blackstone Ave. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














Branch Offices in All Principal Cities. 


. 


ma interes 7 METALLIC » q : me gn wird 
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Smoke Screens and Fireproof Doors, Coventry School, Cleveland, 0. 
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‘Wilson Reverso” Windows 


are the most satisfactory for schools 


Fire Protection for Schools 


improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 
vents loss of life. very leacher and Fire 
Chief should urge installation of 


Blaze Extinguishers 


In every home, school, church, factory and 
office building. Blaze Extinguishers can 
be handled by women and children suc 
fully. 


Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only pos itive protection 
against fire. hey are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in 
the world. Require no recharging 
until used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and It 
is my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made 
for the purpose for which it is intended It has the very 
great advantage that it is always instantly operable, its 
operableness being absolutely unaffected by time. It re- 
quires no re-charging until used 

Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher 
is the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no 
injurious effect on anything that it may strike when 


~pe : - oo are 








BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 


250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916 

I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside 

I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the buildin« since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they haye vroven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that tne weather stripping which - . 
you use accomplishes its purpose in god shape putting out a fire. — 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position I can see no defects in the device. I congratulate you 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to upon the device, and wish you the greatest possible suc 
use your,product Yours truly, A. L. PILLSBURY Hermetically ¢egs, which you deserve Faithfully yours, 

Glass Sealed HUDSON MAXIM, 
‘* WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri. Acid Bottle (Hudson Maxim is Chairman of the United States 
ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows (cut 4 size) Consulting Board.) 





Wilson Reverso 
Patented 








27th and So. Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. MCFARLAND COMPAN 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 
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Schools and School Districts. 

Signers of a petition for the creation of a new 
school district in territory situated in different 
school districts and townships have a right to 
withdraw their names from the petition before 
any action is taken on Oakwood 
124 N. E. 829, Ill 

Where, before boards of trustees of school dis 
tricts acted on a petition to organize into a new 
school district territory located in several school 
districts and townships, a number of signers of 
the petition formally withdrew their names 
therefrom, leaving the number of signers less 
than two-thirds of the legal 
within the territory, thi 
authority to act 
829, Ill. 

On an appeal to county superintendent from 
action of school boards of several school dis 
tricts and townships in refusing to create a 
new school district, on the ground that less than 
two-thirds of the legal voters of the proposed 
district were petitioning therefor, the county 
superintendent is limited to a review of the deci 
sion of the board of trustees, and affirmance or 
reversal, with possible changes; but he has no 
authority to act upon affidavits, etc., of petition 
ers, who had withdrawn their names, that such 
petitioners had signed the withdrawal by reason 
of misrepresentations and misleading statements, 
and should not be considered as having with 
drawn their signatures.—People v. Oakwood, 124 
N. E. 829, Il! 


People \ 


voters residing 
school boards had no 
People v. Oakwood, 124 N. E. 


Government. 

New York Education Law, {§ 890, conferring 
upon the commissioner of education quasi ju 
dicial power to determine controversies, and 
section 96, giving him power to institute pro- 


ceedings, do not confer initial jurisdiction to 
entertain and determine finally whether the city 
of New York under its charter (section 1102) 
could credit “the general fund for reduction of 
taxes” with school money appropriated to the 
city by the state as a reimbursement in part for 
money raised by taxation for school purposes, 
or whether such section was impliedly repealed 
by Laws 1917, c. 786, so that such money should 
be placed to the credit of the board of educa 
tion.—People ex rel. Hylan v. Finegan, 125 N. E 
97, 227 N. Y. 219, N. Y. 

The powers conferred on school trustees of 
cities by Burns’ Ann. St. 1914, 6410, 6412, 
(55501, 6555q1, 6582, and 6628-6632, are broad 
enough to permit such boards to arrange for the 
conduct of field day exercises by their schools 
Adams v. Schneider, 124 N. E. 718, Ind. App. 

The acts of members of a school board, in de 
termining to hold field day exercises and the 
manner in which they should be conducted, were 
discretionary, and for injuries resulting there 
from they were not liable Adams v. Schneider, 
124 N. E. 718, Ind. App 

The acts of members of a school board in pr 
paring for field day exercises and in the generar 
management thereof were ministerial acts, for 
the negligent performance of which by them 
selves, their agent, or an independent contractor 
they were liable.—-Adams v. Schneider, 124 N. E. 
718, Ind. App. 

The acts of a clerk of a school board in having 
seats constructed in connection with field day 
exercises by direction of the board were minis 
terial; and, if negligent, he was jointly liable 
with the members of the board for the collapse 
of the seats.—Adams v. Schneider, 124 N. E. 718, 
Ind. App 

District Property. 

Directors of a school district have authority to 
improve a school building by adding a room 
thereto without authorization from the electors, 
such not being the building of a schoolhouse 
within the meaning of Kirby’s Dig. 4 7614 
King v. Tuggles, 215 S. W. 613, Ark 

Under Pasadena City Charter, article 16 (as 
to the department of education) "%6, 7, the 
board of education was authorized to appoint 
a superintendent of schools, to fix his salary, 


and to limit his term of office to the four years 
specified by the Pol. Code, 4 1793, which the elec- 
tors, in adopting the charter, and the Legislature, 
in ratifying it, intended should control as to the 
term of office—-West v. Board of Education of 
Pasadena City School Dist., 184 P. 877, Cal. App. 

Where the resolution of the board of educa- 
tion of a city appointing a superintendent of 
schools was sufficient in form to express con- 
tractual terms, if accepted, and the employment 
as offered was promptly accepted, a binding con- 
tract arose between the board and the superin- 
tendent, unless the board’s action was unauthor- 
ized in some particular.—West v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Pasadena City School Dist., 184 P. 877, 
Cal. App. 

Contractor’s bond to school district, where it 
did not guarantee payment of subcontractors, 
held executed for benefit of school district, and 
not plaintiff materialman, and therefore not to 
entitle plaintiff to recover on the bond against 
the surety.Carr & Baal Co. vy. Consolidated In- 
dependent Dist. of Bussey, 174 N. W. 780, Iowa. 

Surety on contractor’s bond to school district 
is bound only by the terms of his contract or 
the conditions of the bond.—Carr & Baal Co. v. 
Consolidated Independent Dist. of Bussey, 174 
N. W. 780, Iowa. 

The proviso of Laws 1911, c. 159, 958, subd. 
(g), as amended by Laws 1913, c. 115, 9, that 
no trustee shall be interested in any contract 
made by board of which he is a member, and 
that any contract in violation of the section 
shall be void was intended to invalidate only 
those contracts by board in which some member 
is pecuniarily interested.—School Dist. No. 15 in 
Fremont County v. Wood, 185 P. 300, Idaho. 

Taxation. 

Where defendant was appointed school collec- 
tor for a district by the trustee thereof, and his 
appointment was duly filed according to law, but 
he failed to execute the bond required by Educa- 
tion Law, § 252, he had no authority to collect a 
tax, and hence was liable in conversion for seiz- 
ing and selling under the tax roll, with the trus- 
tee’s warranty attached, certain personal prop- 
erty of one who refused to pay his school tax.— 
Gray v. Hardenbergh, 178 N. Y. S. 346, N. Y. Co. 
Ct. 
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CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer 


Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting School 
Requirements in a Practical Way 
1509 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





COUDECOORCCOOETTEOVEENEE 


Specialists in Schoo! Houses 


LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect 


305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 


Twenty Years of Experience 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


es 
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THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


We have been designing Schoo!ls and Colleges 
in the United Stat.s since 1899 





POUEEOAUUROR TE TERELEEE 


WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY 


ARCHITECT 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


QODUDERUDEER CESSES COESELED LS CEOEESOL CORDES EREE ERC EDDEE SEE EOOUEE EPCRA RCOLEE AECL EGER TELL EOEEEECOROEERECDEDERECOUER ROE EOOGEE RATER EROOGCEEEOOUEREOOOEERE/COOOEEEEELEEUOTEEEEOE 


J. C. BERRY & COMPANY 


Architects 
Amarillo, Texas 
Investigate Our Services in Planning Your New Building 


OUOOUOREDUECS OLE SENUETELESOOEEEE CCE OUREEOETUREEDUREEOOLEDDTORECEROEDECHEEEG***SCETELESUETEETCOOUUEUESORERTATOROROU EOE DEROEDORUEOEOEEOOCEOUEEEOUOEOOECUTORDCROEOOEOEOECECECTOOEOE 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
Specializing in School Planning 
Consulting Service to School Boards 


33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts 





mun UU 


CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating 
405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 


60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 





inet Ceeeeeenneeeeiniiinn 


THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Schoo! Planning, Design and Construction 
Consulting Service to School Officials —73 Schools in past 10 years 


State Life Bldg,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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J. W. GADDIS 


Architect 
School Work a Specialty 
608 


14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 





WILLIAM GORDON, A. |. A. 
Architect 
319 Hubbell Building 
Des Moines lowa 
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GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 


Newark, New Jersey 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Architect 


2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Saint Louis Missouri 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jone 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 


Masonic Temple DES MOINES, IOWA 


Architecturaland 
Specializing ir 


tructural Design Mechanical Equipment « 
ynsolidated Schools High and Gr 
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ROBERT J. KEICH 
School Architect 
Warren Ohio 


G. L. LOCKHART 
Architect 
ott Building, ST. PAUL, 
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J. H. FELT & COMPANY : LOWINSON ano SCHUBERT = 

Architects—Eng neers : Architects and Engineers 1} | 
Specialists in School Planning E School Buildings =| | 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa : $66 Fifth Avenue tie Vaal | : ‘|, 
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F. E, MOUNTJOY and F. W. FREWEN, Jr, 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


lH. & W.M. RAPP & A.C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: Trinidad 
New Mexico Office: Santa Fe 


Denver Colorado 
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OPPENHAMER & OBEL 


ARCHITECTS 
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GEO. O. ROGERS iE 
Architect - Consulting Engineer iE 
Schools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blo 
Hartje Office Bldg, PITTSBURGH. PA 
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Designing and Construction of Put Schools 
ago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and omme al Bank Building 
Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 605% Third Street 
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OWEN & PAYSON 
Architects 


JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architect 
Flat Iron Building, Urbana, Illinois 


| 
| 
Albert S. Owen, A. 1. A has. H. Payson, A | A Robin B.C 
| 
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EDGAR A. PAYNE 
School House Architect 
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amber of Commerce Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Carthage, III. = Memt f the American Institute of Architects 
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| PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON | 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


i] |= N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 


Specialists in School Planning and Design | 
1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois | = 
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Members of the American Institute of Architects 
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H. Pierce, F. A. |. A. 


PIERCE & BICKFORD | 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
‘18 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y 
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H. R. TEMPLE 


Architect 


wenty Years Experi e in School Work 
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Champaign, Illino 
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FRANK G. PIERSON 
Architect — School Designing 
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TYRIE & CHAPMAN ] 
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Heat With The COLUMBUS System 














‘ . = . 
Fig er oo We Specialize 





On Heating 
And Ventilating 
School Buildings 
Auditoriums 
Churches And 
Lodge Buildings 











HEATED THE COLUMBUS WAY 
EXPERT ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE COLUMBUS HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 





COLUMBUS, OHIO PITTSBURGH. PA ey 
CONTROLLING CONTAGIOUS DISEASES In the fall whooping cough made its appear fore They are both all right with discreti Ly 
IN THE SCHOOL. ance and Dr. Childs wrote a letter calling atten and at the proper tim: but ‘now . saa Gee Ly 

Under the direction of Dr. A. E. Childs, medi tion to the seriousness of the disease, the method to use them as a habit ve me Zp 
cal instructor of the Litchfield school district r ag ec the necessity for Begregating chil MepicaAL INSPECTOR LITCHFIELD SCHOOLS [J 
a plan of action for the control of contagious ren who are suffering from the illness, et iIENE TAT UG 
diseases has been worked out and put in opera The letter contained a strong appeal to the moth T ener vee SANITATION ig 
tion by the school committee It is the purposs ers to act according to the love which they- hav my se —_ Francisco Board of Education in Oy 
of this plan to immediately cause the segrega for their children ae eag ordered the closing of school build Yf 
tion of every child which becomes ill and of During the month of December and January or ae gd activities other than those of instructing if 
taking such other steps as are necessary to saft when influenza was prevalent, Dr. Childs wrote a because ol the prevalence of influenza. It A 
guard the children who have been exposed or the following letter oe — that a number of teachers were | i 
who are likely, from any cause, to contract th Influenza is prevalent in certain localities oa the attendance of children continued ' dy 
disease. distant from Litchfield Let us hope it will not nor a Gf 
ns — : : : reach us, and so long as we ened n free fron Definite action was taken on February 14th NS 

r. Childs has prepared a unique series of , ; sna sates it a meeting of the Los Angel > . _— i 
notices to parents which are sent out periodicalls it, try to let our thoughts, as near as we can tinea ein oa: am ' ngel soard of Edu i 
and which are changed and adapted from time to run to gratitude rather than to worry rence be . ) oa i schools at that time be J 
time as the situation may require During the In the meantime, let us follow the dictates oft ea sm hes eros epidemic \ joint con- Giz 
present year there were epidemics of whooping g00d oones and endeavor to avold doing anything inte reated i. th ‘¥ ear ¥ = wey haha "de OS 
cough, influenza, measles, scarlet fever, and diph that might bring contagion to ourselv: and the eo ir fi pool schoo g ¥ th the hoard, de Lig 
theria, and these were handled in a prompt and COMM EIT) ng t] = ger aaa vore in favor Of Sam [ i 
efethive manner. People whose digestive tracts are working 7 pet schools open of 
, ; properly are very much less liable to contract n order to keep the schools open, but check Ss 

- a a + — year Dr gy contagion than those who are clogged up. Ther any st spread of the epidemic, more rigor i, 
sent e following letter to all parents in the ig nothing more conducive to catching cold thal us health inspections were instituted. Childre op 
district calling their attention to the possible to be constipated oy he pee Mtr : er with colds and any symptoms of infuense ‘Waal Sf 
dangers of contagious diseases. The letter, which emptied properly every day, poisons are taken up moved from school. In order for them to re d 
was accompanied by extracts from the sanitary by the svstem which lower the resisting power enter it became necessary for them to go to a Ds 
code of the state of Connecticut, read as fol of the body readmission center and secure a card from the Si 
lows: I am thinking this morning of the choo! physician in charge y 
The school wishes to prevent as far as possible children and wishing that they might all be All children having evidences of a marked Li 
the spread of contagious diseases among its safe-guarded in this matter. Won’t you mother cold, with coughing or sneezing, or who com IS 
pupils. Children with these diseases are ex look into this and find out if thev need atten plained of aches or exhibited other symptoms of i 
cluded from school, and, in most cases, other’ tion? lIness, were sent homes 4, 
children in the family who have not had ths Give foods that are laxative—-not medicine The State Board of Education has issued an Te 
disease. Apples, raw you can't beat them—Apple sauce rder providing for the inspection of eyes, nose, S 
If the school is to see that all children, both oo (if you have the sugar). If you own a cow throat and teeth of all pupils. The notice states J 
sick and well, who might endanger the other Cream on the apple sauce and cream on the that no exemptions will be made from this in } /7 
pupils, first be excluded from school, and second, “ reals or we J 
be not allowed to return until, under the laws Prunes—they are high, I know, but they ar At a conference Dr. I.. M. Powers stated that, Ij 
of the Sanitary Code of Connecticut, it S cheaper than a doctor's bill . se opinion of the city health department, it J 
proper for them to do so, it must know at onc Dried fruits are good woul not be necessary » close the schools if if 
when a pupil is taken down with such a disease Figs, the b ever, but too expensive unl a Ps oer — ares gi re take a “7 
Many families with measles, whooping cough, vou made money in the war, and the other ' a are Se. tree & one City schools as y 
ete., do not have a doctor A child stays away things are just as good and cost less ae che entire epidemic, that the seems fi 
from school and comes down with a contagious tran muffins—-Occasionally—two parts 0 ratens - ee Se Se jj 
disease. If the school is to be on its guard, it wheat flour to one of bran Recipe is on the box ) ‘. a could - watched , : } d 
must know of these cases. and not days or a Gecen veastables that meke bulk help much Ps was ho that parents provide their chil- S 
week after the illness began, but at once ae Shim siiinee tien ban the onbe ore pes Di 4 umbrellas, rubbers - and long rain J 
MevicaL Inspector LITCHFIELD SCHOOLS and candy habit oh on : are - é ~ coats or | ie rainy season This, said the phy- C 

: A A pu ar time prohibition in sicians, will minimize danger y 
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METAL WEATHER STA 


“THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 





Avoid Early Dismissals 
because of Cold Buildings 


Wi Ws 


Unprotected doors and windows in school buildings are 
usually the cause of cold school buildings and early dismissals 


Icy currents of air sifting in the cracks around doors and 
windows are a constant menace to the health of teachers 
and pupils. 


SSNS 


SGN 


Avoid loss of school hours—guard your teachers and pupils 
against illness due to cold, draughty school rooms by effect- 
ively sealing up the cracks around all doors and windows 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. They keep the 
cold out and the heat in. 


Sn 


In addition to their recognized necessity in cold weather 
they serve as all year round protection against soot, damp- 
ness, germ-laden dust and dirt—they even exclude noises. 


WRAY 


Chamberlain Metal Weather Strips are considered essential 
in modern school building construction. They have been 
the accepted standard for over 26 years. We guarantee 
them for all time—install them ourselves through branches 
in the larger cities. 


WW 


Decide now to have your school building Chamberlin 
equipped so that the work may be completed during the 
summer vacation period. 


Our Booklet, ‘‘26 Years of Metal Weather Strips ’’ 
Will Interest You. Where Shall We Send Your Copy ? 


AN 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
300 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WRAAN 
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WRAERAS 





SS 


| 
A Chamberlin’'d Window i | 
Parts in black are Chamberlin Metal j ‘ 
W ather Strip From 


SS 


SS 


t this illustration you 
plainly see how the installation of ‘ 

Chamberlin Weather Strips prevents the —_ 

scape of heat—and how Chamberlin Weather + 

strips exclude cold draughts, dirt, dust, 

ven noises. 
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SUPREMACY 


ESULTS of the International Typewriter Contest to prove quality 
of machine and skill of operator, held at the Annual Business 
Show in New York City October 20, 1919, have for the fourteenth 
time established the supremacy of the Underwood Typewriter in speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


Every year for thirteen consecutive years in this contest the World’s 
Champion has made his or her record on an Underwood machine. 
This, the fourteenth year, and previous years the Underwood led 
because of its mechanical superiority which developed the necessary 
speed and accuracy. 


The Thousand-Dollar Trophy Cup, the championship prize, was 
awarded to the new World’s Champion Typist, William F. Oswald, 
who wrote at the rate of 132 words a minute. 
in possession of the Underwood Typewriter Company. 


Best Records are Always Underwood Records 


The cup will continue 





THE CLEVELAND CONGRESS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


(Concluded from Page 55 

5. Each member who registers before 5:00 P. 
M. of Wednesday of the week of the meeting 
shall be given a primary ballot on which he may 
indicate by means of a cross his choice for each 
office. In case three nominations have not been 
made for any office, voters may write in the name 
of another candidate, 

6. The Secretary and Vice-President of the 
Department shall count the ballots cast by the 
members and the result shall be reported by the 
president of the Department at the first regular 
session on Thursday. 

7. Election ballots shall be prepared by the 
Secretary of the N. E. A. containing under each 
office to be filled the name of the two persons 
who in the primary ballot had received the 
largest number of votes for that office, arranging 
the names in the order of number of votes re- 
ceived. 

8. At the annual business meeting the active 
members shall elect the officers by majority 
vote from the nominations made as the result of 
the primary election, using the election ballots 
provided. 

The nominating committee which was headed 


by Supt. Frank B. Cooper of Seattle, recom 
mended the following officers and these were 
unanimously elected: 

President—Charles N. Kendall, state commlis- 


sioner of education, Trenton, N. J. 

First Vice-President—f®. A. Smith, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Second Vice-President—James M. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Secretary—Miss Belle M. Ryan, Omaha, Nebr 

Invitations for next year’s convention were re 
ceived from five cities and Washington, D. C 
was chosen. The invitation from Chicago gave 
the convention an opportunity for giving that city 
a stinging reproof on its attitude toward C. E. 
Chadsey. It was voted that Chicago be elimi- 
nated from consideration for the convention until 
such time as all the men responsible for Mr. 
Chadsey’s dismissal from the superintendency 
shall be removed from office. 


The resolutions presented by Supt. P. M 
Hughes of Sacramento for the resolutions com- 
mittee were adopted unanimously. They read in 
part: 

Report of Resolutions Committee, Department 
of Superintendence. 

1. Whereas, The stability of our institutions 
and the future welfare of our civilization require 
not only the better education of the present for 
eign born elements of our population, but also 
the careful education of the coming generation of 
citizens, 

Be It Resolved, That the curricula of all public 
and private schools should include such instruc 
tion in American history as shall lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the long proven advantages 
of our American form of representative Govern 
ment, as distinguished from a pure democracy, 
and as shall show that domination by any class 
or group, is destructive of all liberty; that all 
necessary changes in laws can be obtained in due 
time by orderly and constitutional methods when- 
ever the majority of our people earnestly desire 
them; that the right to own property is itself an 
attribute of liberty and an essential condition of 
social and political progress; that all kinds of 
labor whether hand or brain are equally neces- 
sary and must have equal honor and cons‘dera- 
tion; that every man shall enjoy the right to 
work and to own and save the just fruits of his 
labor, that artificial restriction of output is an 
economic waste and that the essential principles 
of American constitutional government as estab- 
lished by our forefathers have made it possible 
for the people of America to enjoy the greatest 
degree of freedom known to the history of man 

2. We re-affirm our endorsement of a Depart- 
ment of Education, with a Secretary of Educa 
tion, in the President’s cabinet, and generous 
appropriations by Congress to aid and encourage 
the states in the promotion of education with the 
express provisions that federal aid shall not im- 
ply federal control or supervision of education 
and that education in all its phases shall be or- 
ganized, supervised and administered exclusively 
by state and local educational authorities, estab- 
lished by state laws as provided in the Smith- 
Towner bill now pending in the 66th Congress. 





3. Resolved, That this department 
the importance of special emphasis on 
for thrift. 


recognize 
instruction 


4. Whereas, .The schools of the United States 
during the past year lost an unprecedented 
proportion of skilled and well-trained teachers, 
and 

Whereas, The teacher-training institutions of 


the United States have at the present time only 
from fifty to eighty per cent of their pre 
rollment, and 

Whereas, This condition is 
inadequate salaries paid the 

Be It Resolved, That this department com- 
mends the splendid work which has been done 
by boards of education, by social and civie or- 
ganization, by the public press, by legislators, by 
teachers’ organizations, and by state, county, and 
city superintendents of schools, in promoting sal- 
ary increases in order to make it possible for 
competent teachers to remain in the profession 
and to induce the more able of our young men 
and women to enter this most important branch 
of the public service, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That this department 
commends the scientific investigation undertaken 
by the N, E. A. Commission on Emergency in 
Education, which presented to the public and to 
the profession comparative studies of salar‘es 
and cost of living which have proved most help- 
ful in state and local salary campaigns thruout 
the Nation 

5. Resolved Further, That the teaching profes- 
sion has the right and the duty cousiantly to 
keep before the public the fact that increased ex- 
penditures for school maintenance and teachers’ 
salaries are not measures for the selfish benefit 
of teachers, but for the upbuilding of a public 
institution, which American communities have 
always been willing to support on the most gen- 
erous scale, 

6. Resolved Further, That the action taken by 
many States and localities in promoting and re 
quiring physical education and training be com- 
mended and that this department pledge itself to 
further the cause of physical education by every 
possible method. 
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* 
Your Pupils? 

To make schools safe for scholars is one thing. To make scholars safe 

for schools is quite another. It is “the unexpected” that most frequently 

happens and —as frequently as not—unexpectedness’”’ also spells unpre- 
paredness. 

Take the case of a pupil crossing the street to school in a blinding dust or 
rain storm—-head downbent and eyes up-screwed, vision practically nil 
| and correspondingly 

Exposed to Minor or Major Injury 

by private car, commercial truck, taxi, jitney, street car or horse. Or take 
| any of the many accidents liable to occur in school playgrounds during 
intermission exercise—or the daily possibility of mishap of one sort or an- 

other within school walls themselves. 

A regular medical attendant, of course, 

forms no part of a school’s standard equip- 

ment. Hence the question as to whether, or 

not, First Aid material is immediately avail- 

— able to care for such injuries as they occur? 





etlon The relative query also presents itself as 
sahil to whether all school teachers know and 
— understand elementary theory and practice 

> of “First-Aid-to-the-Injured’’? If not, why 


—= not—and whose the responsibility ? 


lr en- 


» tne | JOHNSON’S FIRST AID CABINETS 


com- 


done Cases and Kits, etc., contain adequate supplies of appropriate material 


ic or- 








s, by | for the care of any conceivable injury—oftentimes saving lives that, in 
oe many cases, otherwise would be lost pending the arrival of doctor or 
o surgeon. 
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[<| JOHNSON’S FIRST AID MANUAL 


tells what to do — as well as how to apply the material in- 
cluded in the Cabinets, etc.— at the instant of the emergency. 
A copy of this standard text book should be in the hands of 
every teacher. It is indispensable where accidents to pupils 
are among the possibilities of the day. 


tly to 





yrofes- | 





ed ex- 
chers’ | Catalog No. 210 and First Aid literature on request 
venefit 
public 
have | 
‘7 JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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HISTORY — READING — SPELLING 


Elementary American History and Government 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


After the War Edition. Written from the new point of view. 


Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment of th: War 
and préblems of the New Reconstruction. New emphasis on mat- 
ters of international importance whose significance has been 
changed by recent events. New maps. New illustrations. For 
Seventh and Eighth years. $1.50. 


Introduction to American History 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


A new type of book to meet the new requirements. An en- 
gaging narrative of America’s European beginnings. Reviews the 
great civilizations of the world with special reference to our own 
age and country. Sixth year. $1.00. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


Pupils using the Horace Mann Readers quickly develop the 
power to read independently, with expression, and so as to get the 
thought. Quick, positive, and lasting results. 
grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


Readers for every 


Alexander's New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best 
features shown by recent research to be desirable. Practical 
word-list, regular systematic and intelligent reviews, dictionary 
drills, and a variety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as 
to make it interesting. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. 50 cents. Also 
in parts. 





Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 


Revised Editions of 
Aldine Reading 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers 





has been made in the light of the 
most modern, most up-to-date psycho 
logy and pedagogy, retaining all the el 


features of previous saihiets and adding 
AL DVS 4 ,; 
new, attractive, scientific teatures which 
cannot fail to appeal to the discriminat- 
ing, progressive teacher. [The series is 


now complete through the first four 








vears under the following titles 





PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition 1920, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition; 1920, Teacher’s Edition 


LEARNING TO READ— 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
Revised Edition 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive 
than the old edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in 
Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable 
to the inexperienced. While the Manual stops with Book Two, 
the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three, Four, and Five contain many 
instructions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presenta- 
tion and development of each lesson in the books, which themselves 
contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions 
to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 














Citizenship in SchoolandOut 


By Arthur W. Dunn and Hannah M. Harris 


6 HIS course for the first six years ot school lite pro 
> . - the — a , e . 


vides for successtul application of the recom 
mendations of the Committee On Social Studies appointed 


by the National Education Association 


It uses the regular school topics and interests as a means 
of developing the sense of social and civic responsibility 


lhe five fields of citizenship—(1) in the home, (2) in 


) 
recreation, (3) in work, (4) in social intercourse, (5) in 
organizéd community life—-are appropriately developed 


in each of the six years. 
Definite outlines of work are provided for each grade 
and sample lessons indicate the close connection that is 


made with the regular school courss 





READY IN MAY 


Dunn’s Community Civics 


AND RURAL LIFE. 


NEW book, emphasizing the importance of coopera 

tive effort for civic and social ends. While the il 
lustrative data are drawn from rural life, the lessons ar: 
equally valuable for urban communities 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 





SOUND AMERICANISM 


This is what we want to teach. This is 
what GUITTEAU’sS HISTORY does teach, 


Our United States A History 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAL, Superintendent 
of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 
“On the following points I am convinced that Guitteau’s 
OUR UNITED STATES is thoroughly safe :-—in its teach- 
ing concern the relation of capital and labor, socialism, the 
World War, respect for law and order, growth of the great 
West, the international relations of the United States, etc., 
and particularly in its SOUND AMERICANISM.” 


RICHARD G. BOONE, Department of Education, [ ' Cal 
694 pages, Illustrated 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The series that trains pupils in silent reading 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
READERS 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 


With Teachers’ Manual on 
SILENT AND ORAL READING 


\ series of basal readers to1 the tourth, fitth, and sixth grades. 


It is especially planned to train children in silent reading, and at 


the same time to emphasize oral reading for its social and interpre- 
tative value. The Teachers’ Manual gives the aid of a specialist 
in reading It shows the teacher (a) the accepted standards of 


good reading: (b) how to remedy detects in her present method; 


(c) how to vitalize the reading 


i Park Street FTQUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY “Yy, xe" 
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Hamilton’s 


First Book and 
Second Book. 


sentials of Arithmetic 
series unusual distinction. 


actual conditions of 


day life. 


this new series. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 


330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta 





The New Two Book Series 


Essentials of Arithmetic, 


The comprehensiveness and varie- 
ty of problems in Hamilton’s Es- 


give 


These books interweave the study 
of arithmetic with the pupils’ play 
and work; their problems grouped 
around a common subject reflect 
modern 
and they definitely help to prepare 
boys and girls to deal with prob- 
lems continually arising in every- 


Do not decide upon new texts in 
arithmetic until you have examined 


American Book Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


\ system for 

t 
what each phase 
ilso 
use in hundreds 
country 


school 


this 


life 


Inanent 
\oe-Grade 


\oe-( rade 


(Order now 
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School Accounting on a 
Business Basis 


rece 


poses which keeps you constantly and minutely informed 


simplifies to 
of school departments throughout the 

Prepared by 
accounting 
Write tor sample 


Inventory Books for 
Elementary Schools 


Designed to cover a period of ten years 


able work of its kind obtainable 


Strayer-Engelhardt School Record Cards. 
series filling all requirements set forth by the N. E. A. 
Elementary Principal’s Record Book, loose leaf, for per 
record and school survey 

and 
Computation 


The 1920 Educational Red Book, an invaluable buyers’ 
guide for school authorities, just coming from the press 


Price 


C.F. WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


rding disbursements for school pur 


i operating your schools is costing. It 
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By Emma Miller Bolenius. 276 pages 
Sixth Reader. 
By Emma Miller Boleniu 40 pages 


Teachers’ Manual. 

By Emma Miller Bolenius 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 

A first impression the 
of the material in 
amination confirms 
names of the 
few selections are 
but these do not 
excellence, tho 
fine taste of the 


229 pages. Hough 
New York, Chicago 
freshness and 
readers A closer ex 
impression The 
noble 


beauty 
these 
this 
authors from a 
marked “author 
lower the general standard of 
thev show the wide reading and 
editor books Descrip 


very 
bead-roll \ 
unknown"; 


of these 


tion, incident, patriotism are expressed in the 
choice poems 
The catalog is time-saving In addition to a 


general table of contents, according to subject 
there is a page of selections suitable far differ 
ent holidays and another page of selections suit 
able for the season of the year Great atten 


tion is paid to pronunciation either thru lists of 
words after each lesson or thru a short glossary 
Questions bring out points, help to enlarge vo 
Cabulary of pupils and to appreciate more justly 
characteristics and Visits to 
of eminent authors link geography 
history 

The manual is a 
will be stimulated, 


situations homes 


with personal 


mode ] ol 
not 


its kind. Teachers 


deadened, by its sugges 


tions. Room is left for initiative on the part of 
teachers and pupils It is even advised that 
pupils be left to work out an idea in their own 


Way and teachers are 
tion of independent 
of good teaching 


reminded that the cultiva 
work in pupils is one mark 


Detection of pictures con 





tained in 
short 
of harmonies 


selections, Class discussions, lists of 
testing improvement, notice 
rhythm and lilt in poetry, 
programs for holidays, are but a few of the 
strong points in this manual. In a foreword to 
teachers some high aims are taken from a bull 
tin issued by the Department of the Interior in 
1917, to be attained at the end of the sixth year 
Here are 


selections for 


in prose 


two of them Cursory reading, to cover 
a great deal of ground, getting quickly at essen- 
tials—-Consultation, to trace quickly and accu 
rately a particular fact, by means of indexes, 
guides and reference books In general terms 
the author says her aims are: To direct silent 
reading—of such great use in life—to develop 
the reading habit, to broaden the child’s outlook 
on life Could there be finer aims? 
Word Study for High Schools. 
By Nora Lippincott Swan. Cloth, 142 pages 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Instructors in our higher schools, business men 
of all classes, have long justly complained of 
the poor spelling of students and employees. Ex 
perience and experiment have proved that per- 
sistent drill should be given words often 
misspelled 

In this compact 
form the first 


well-arranged book drill words 


section Jones's hundred demons 


of the English language have not been omitted 
Since accurate pronunciation is often an aid to 
accurate spelling, well-chosen words appear in 
the exercises on pronunciation In our com 
posite language words from Latin roots outnum 
ber by far those from all other sources, so the 
section given to Latin prefixes, suffixes, roots 
and derivatives is none too long 

Other topics have fit length and able treat 
ment Systematic use of this book would seem 
to meet acknowledged needs in our high schools 


Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 


A Point Scale World Book Company, Yonk 
ers-on-Hudson, New York. 

This scale is one of a group of intelligence 
tests, recently exhibited at the N. E, A., in Cleve 
land, February 23-28, 1920 

It is claimed for these group tests that they 
can be given in a few minutes and—providing 
the pupils can read—are suitable to pupils of 


different ages and conditions. Among the spe- 
cial advantages are these: (1) They are based 
on the best of army tests; (2) They can be 


used by the average teacher; 


(3) They can test 
an entire class at once. 


_The directions are cer- 


tainly clear and simple. It is worthy of men- 
tion that it is not claimed that this system can 
take the place of individual examination, but 
that it is excellent for wholesale group work. 
General Mathematics. 

The First Year By Raleigh Schorling and 
William D. Reeve 12 mo. Cloth, 488 pages, 


illustrated. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

“General Mathematics” expresses a reaction 
against the idea that all high school pupils shall 
be made technical college mathematicians.  In- 
stead, these authors have tried to make a scholar- 
ly book in which the simpler principles of alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, practical drawing 
shall be so selected and worked out that the 
average man will be equipped for practical life. 

It is interesting to note how the equation is 
at once used in the simpler applications of 
geometry. Novel illustrations, diagrams, graphs 
are used to express clearly and briefly many 
business questions. Historical notes state ad 
vance steps in this highly practical science. Doc- 
tor Charles W. Eliot has written, “Arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry should be taught together 
from beginning to end, each subject illustrating 
and illuminating the other two.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man. 

By James Morgan. Cloth. 350 pages. Price, 
$1.00. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The old adage, “The child is the father of the 
man”, comes to mind while reading this book. 
An inheritor of fine qualities, Roosevelt, was 
handicapped by a frail physique and ill health. 
He bent the full strength of his will upon the 
use of means to gain health and strength and 
both became his, but he had to fight for them. 
In this fight he acquired a love of forest and 
plain and became a firm believer in the virtues 
of the plain, common man. 

In the 21st district of New York, Roosevelt 
learned how to bring all sorts and conditions of 
men to work for a common end and later he ap- 


Continued on Page 105 
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New Miscell Book 
ew Miscellaneous books J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S / 
AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE NEW TEXTS FOR 1920 
By DANIEL R. HODGDON JUST ISSUED 
A storehouse of information centering about the home and dea! 
ing with interesting every day things APPLIED ARITHMETICS— 7 
A BRIEF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY aan S qoveey ca r 
and Book 2 80 s 
A BRIEF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY dite " Oo 
By DAVIS & HUGHES PLANE GEOMERTY— 
Each of the above is a short comprehensive course for eighth Auerbach-Walsh 1.32 
grade pupils. HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC— _ 
MORRISON OUTLINE MAPS Ball-West 2.50 cs 
To simplify the oe — and History OBJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY— } 37 
: _ en Watson 0) 
37 
By CAMPBELL & HUGHES yoni soe 00 37 
Three book series—third to eighth years MAKING TIN CAN TOYS 37 
CHILDREN’S METHOD READERS Phahahen 7, 1.50 59 
First and Second Years . “ 37 
For basal or supplementary reading MAKING MONEY FROM HENS— oe 
se wis 1.ot 37 
VOICES OF OUR LEADERS " , _ - 
; ' ' BEGINNER’S BEE BOOK— , de 
A collection of patriotic addresses of President Wilson, Balfour, Pellett 37 
Vivianni, and others. Compiled by Wm. Mather Lewis, Secy x po 
National Committee of Patriotic Societies. HISTORY of the THRIFT MOVEMENT IN 37 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY CIVICS eg PM ERICA— » Wt " 
By FRADENBURGH a ak | 2 
A complete textbook in Community Civics which includes the FOLLOWING IN PRESS: 37 
relation of the World War to American Institutions and to PRODUCTIVE SOILS— : 37 
International Institutions Weis | 99 
A SHORT COURSE IN AMERICAN CIVICS PRODUCTIVE SMALL FRUIT CULTURE— 31 
By FRADENBURGH Pe - 
A revised thoroughly up to date edition of American Civics Write for circulars and information 37 
Catalog of our publications will be sent upon request } 37 
We solicit your correspondence J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 37 
7 37 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 2126 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA E. Washington Square PHILADELPHIA 
1024 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
NI 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
} ‘ 
ylied 
An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND oo. 
, strel 
COMMERCE AND IND US | RY Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony to ‘th 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made aalrd 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State of Ri 
The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and “pe a ind ra port rs ae ae oo tp iage Rg pei ig able 
Industry,”’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding cae cen aa 392 ide ‘aid . ‘ aa ir a pete ‘whee aan Pitm 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly ield under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci By 
up to date as possible. ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 7 
We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date of all the leading systems competed Poe 
and with many new illustrations It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests in dit 
: ce ’ ‘ : . : — - in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. ; ; 
South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than ee a ae ag se eagreae: re, ane in hi 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. bella ag Al A lige seal cigs Migs Eo sc ie in sa detai 
You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS a, 
: TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME ° West 45th St., New York schoc 
Do Your Pupils Know a » Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; ‘‘Practical Course in | How 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? louch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education | By 
How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, site 
marketed, and used” 7 h 
3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, aah 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- & ly Teachabie’’ seer 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? y ee : a a pe 
4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? Wor een - _— —— 
5. Why some products are more valuable than others? Nic Rav. Sunt. Public Schools. Marion Co.. Kans., says of ae 
6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, eee | aoe 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- ’ : ador 
duced by United States? Barnes’ Brief Course perso 
7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How IN SHORTHAND ment 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce ; . for h 
and industry? “Indeed worthy of recommendation. The unique applica- j Plane 
8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? tion of PEDAGOGICAL owen ee .% its pki, ge By 
, i i 21 makes it UNUSUALLY TE LE. 1e elimination o Le 
These and many other eS nee are clearly and fully unnecessary subject matter SHORTENS the WORK of both bse 
es teacher and pupil, without detracting in any way from the Thi 
**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” THOROUGHNESS of the course.” ering 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 First two lessons and “Wherein Brief Course Excels,” parat 
YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED free to teachers. teem , or = yg and ask for ew 
. wr >ssons. ail postal today. e 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT ee Ves peril , ns 
THE ARTHUR The 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY TRENE'S loqui 
2457PrairieAvenue 5¢ Bromfield Street 18E.17thStreet 717 Market Street a of pri 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO St. Louis, Mo. comn 
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SHORTH Pa mtg 


Manual 3761 


Order No 
3753 ~Grexs 


3769 Grerye 


Shorthand Gregg 


Speed Studies 





Authorized by the New York 
Board of Education 


The following books have been authorized by the 
New York Board of Education for use in the schools 
of New York City fora period of 3 years—1920-1923. : 


SHORTHAND 


Shorthand Re 
3772 The Great Stone F: 
A Christmas Carol 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Penmanship and 
Spelling Coordinated 


_ Palmer Method Spellers Present to pupils for vis- 


LLL ie 


ualization all words in 





READING BOOKS 


ace 
ce 


SUUURECEUCEOECHOENONOENE 


i 


; adings in Gregg Short- 3747 The Sign of the Fou = 
an77 Graded Readings in Greg oh 3747 The Sign he - 
377 el 3776 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow = 
Tt . hateble 3777. Rip Van Winklk 5 
a ~ i 3778 Letters from a Self-Made Me E 
8762 Grexe Speed Practice ahant His Son. : SI 
3771 ‘Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani 3806 | Hamlet Tale from Shakes = writing. 
3775 Supplementary Exercise mn 3807 ) en E 
Gregg Shorthand rY PEWRITING : 
5961 Hint and Helps for the Short 3817 Rational Typewriting Revised 
hand Student Edition - 
3770 Vocabulary of the Gregg Short- 3819 Rational lypewriting Medal of : 
~ hand Manual Honor Edition = : : 
me Shorthand Dictionary 3795 Rational Typewriting, Singl = to the wriften expression. 
3768 —— ; 1 Keyboard Edition = 
3760 Greg Shorthand Phrase Bool = rides ‘ z 
3767 Shorthand Dictation Drills OFFICE TRAINING : 
: : 3754 | : teinine tas of ographer = 
or | Expert Shorthand Speed Cou R10 Office aining r Sten a : 
; »ractice Grex 3755 Office Training Exercise = 
ian teat Part I vs 3811 Suggestions fe conan | Office : 
ite gg Training for Stenographers = 
9757. Advanced Practice in Gregy risen _ = 
i Shorthand, Part II COMMERCIAL BOOKS : 
375! Advanced Practice in Greg¢ 3517 Bartholomew sjookkeeping z , 
ee’ Shorthand, Part Il ercises, No ; = well known authors—all in 
’ 5 fartholome’\ Bookkeeping ux = : ‘. 
3773 Beginners’ Letter Drill 518 | ier : —— i Method Penmanship. 
3779 Practical Drill in Shorthand 8701 Whigam’s Essential ae Gam : 
Penmanship mercial Law = 
i s atl 717 é . S hmetic = 
375 Lessons in Shorthand Penman 3717 Walsh’s Busine Arit = 
_ ‘ship 3681 Applied Business English and = 
814 Test Exercises or Lessons in Correspondence e wey = 
- Gregg Shorthand 6472 Applied Business _English and = 
3763 Gregg Dictation, No l Correspondence Exercise : 
3764 Gregg Dictation, No SUPPLEMENTARY READING, : 
3765 Gregg Notes, No. | ; (7th Grade) = 
3766 Gregg Note No 7995 Ame 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Teonacnnnonnnsvvvnvvvvsvvnesnsvescnvnccgnnsocnnssensonveenscsnsocuee 
. ( nued fr Page \ valuable for trade and technical high schools 
: rience to a far larger constitu where boys are not likely to enter an engineer: 
plied this ps gee co eon tne a & ng school but will use geometry in the drafting 
ge rl an existing evil and would turn room, the snOp, ele The senens harsh Ss bpd. 
» people at large for moral and political horo and complete and will appeal to eachers 
e “. 4 7 » strong characteristics, the strik who are seeking the most advanced type of work 
a atteaelity, the human, not the official, side of which high school students are capable The 
' intel orm the charm of this very read book is replete with historic notes and allusions 
—— to industrial uses of the subject Very interest 
able book ng problems are provided for club work and 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course. ecreation 
saac Pitman Third Editio! Clot! 
Essen Soe Pitman & Sons, New York paraany Rudge. . | 
This volume is a revision of a book which first By Charles Dickens Cloth, SS2 pages rhe 


appeared five years ago It has been developed 
in direct response to a demand for a brief courst 
in high schools where time for the 
detailed and advanced courses offered in comme! 
cial schools and where the scholarship is ol 
higher grade than is usually found in these latte 
schools 


there is not 


How to Become an Office Stenographer. 

By W. L.. Mason. Cloth, 215 Isaac Pit 
man & New York 

This book is a complete text in office 
such as the stenographer must 
ceptably fill her business 
presents not 


pages 
Sons 
practice 
master to ac 
place in a office It 


only the mechanics of office routine 


-taking dictation, transcribing letters and bus 
ness papers, care of typewriter, filing, use ol 
labor saving appliances, etc.—but it takes up the 


personnel and spiritual elements which are funda 
mental. The book is especially 
for high school classes 


to be comme nae d 


Plane Geometry. 


By Matilda Auerbach and Charles Burton 
Walsh. Cloth, 384 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Chicago, London 

This book offers al ntroductory course COV 
ering all the essentials and a special college pre 
paratory course which presents the advanced 


theory such as the future advanced 
higher mathematics will require Each part con 
tains sufficient material for a semester of work 
The book has an intensely practical and col 
loquial atmosphere and in applications 
of principles to problems taken from engineering 
commerce, et The first half is thus especially 


student of 


replete 


Gregg Publishing Co New York, Chicago t0s 
ton, San Francisco 
This volume is a reprint from the original edi- 


tion, with a few 
Sary 


minor omissions and some neces- 
corrections to conform the spelling, pune 
present day practices. Barnaby 
hardly a book to be studied as are the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, Macaulay, or Ad 


tuation, et¢ to 


Rudge is 


dison lt is to be read and enjoyed as a story, 
as a delineation of character, as a picture of an 
important period in English history \s means 
of entertainment it will be of the greatest serv 


ice in teaching children to love great books and 
to appreciate good literature—not to be repelled 
and to seek the cheap productions of the hour 
The editor has supplied a statement of the his 


torical facts on which the story is based and has 
added sufficient facts about the life and literary 
work of Dickens to make the purpose and valu 


clear 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 


the reading of the book 


Vichigan Teachers’ Retirement Fund. By 
Michigan Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board, 
Lansing, Mich The first part of this booklet 
contains questions as to the age limit and salary 
to be allowed a retiring teacher, statistics gath 
ered by the Board, and some facts taken from 


a bulletin 
office on this subject 
six tables 
and 
ing of the 
Home 
peed 


issued by the Carnegie Foundation 
The second part contains 
distribution by age, sex, 
in the profession of teach 
ichers 


showing the 
length of service 

Michigan te 
Vaking in Wisconsin By 
Issued by ¢ P. Cary, 


Helen Good 


State Superintend 


photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this 
new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling 
the words as they appear when written in the most ex- 
tensively taught, and most justly popular style of hand- 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship they eliminate the 
unnecessary process of changing the printed impression 


Method Spellers were selected by well known educators 
after having been thoroughly tested in one of the larg- 
est and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and 
advanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities from 


Write our nearest office 
for further information 


Kc _ The A. N. Palmer Company 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


men PITT 


The words for the Palmer 


photo-engraved Palmer 
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Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Oerenepaccceognennanogggaint 


UU ty 


ent This is an 
economics by 


exchange of 
teachers. 


ideas on home 


lhe Carnegie Endowment for Inte rnational 


Peace Washington, D. C The aim of this 
epitome is to present to the public the origin, 
the organization, the purpose and the work of 


the Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace, in condensed 
the Year Book. 


ippointment of 


International 
form. It is an abstract of 
Teachers. By Carlos M. Cole, 
Superintendent, Denver Public Schools, Denver, 
Colo This pamphlet tells about the appoint- 
ment of teachers and their promotion 

The } 
David F 
neapolis, 


inances of the Vinneapolis Schools. By 


Swenson, University of Minnesota, Min- 
Minn This is a study of the school 
budget of the Minneapolis schools for 1920. It 
will cost $4,200,000 to keep the schools of Minne- 
apolis going during the year 1920. The larger 
portion, or 63 per cent of this sum, goes to the 


support of the elementary schools, to which 
might be added about $50,000 spent from the 
extension work item for summer schools. The 


booklet 


aries 


also contains an article on teachers’ sal- 
together with several tables showing a 
comparison in salaries in four groups. 

The Teachers’ Salaries and the 
hereof by School Authorities By 
Gilbert, State Department of Education, New 
York \ pamphlet dealing with the salaries of 
teachers in the elementary and high schools and 
a comparison of salaries paid in different states 
in the country 


Fixation 
Frank B. 


Courts in the United States. Hearing Chil- 
dren's Results of a questionnaire study 
covering the year 1918 By Evelina Belden 


Bulletin No. 65, Ser. No. 8, 1920, Children’s Bu- 


Cases 


reau, U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, 
. C. The material for the present report was 
assembled by Miss Belden and was completed 
by Miss Emma O. Lundberg. It discusses the 


history and 
movement, 


development 
outlines the 


of the juvenile court 
significant aspects of 
the legal jurisdiction under which the courts 
operate, methods of hearing, detention, proba- 
tion, records and reports, and cooperation of the 
court with the community 
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The ‘“‘Oliver’’ line embraces: 


Saw Benches 
Swing Saws 
Band Saws 
Surfacers 
Jointers 
Lathes 
Sanders 
Mortisers 
Trimmers 
Grinders 
Vises 

Glue Heaters 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
8. A. 








SAN DIEGO VOTES BONDS. 

The city of San Diego in February voted a 
bond issue of $1,075,000, out of which to build 
two gymnasiums at the high school, two complet 
junior high schools, and several grade school 
buildings. The campaign for the bonds which 
was conducted by the board of education under 
the guidance of Superintendent Henry C. John- 
son proved to be an interesting one and brought 
into line practically all the local civic and social 
organizations of the city. Preliminary to the cam 
paign a survey of the school plant was made by 
the teaching force and a study of the situation 
was made by the board of education. The sur- 
vey and the financial study resulted in the recom 
mendation for the amount of the bonds. The 
campaign was begun in the schools thru the 
children. Compositions were written about the 
need for more schoolroom, brief addresses were 
made to the children and a parent teachers’ as- 
sociation was organized in every school The 
campaign was then broadened to include such 
civic organizations as the Literary Club, the Ad- 
vertising Club, the Civic Center Association, and 
similar bodies. 

Finally, a general speaking campaign was 
made, the local theaters and motion picture 
houses were provided with four minute speak- 
ers, and lantern slides were shown in support 
of the movement. The press was enlisted in the 
sampaign and two of the three daily papers de- 
voted considerable space in their news and edi- 
torial columns to the need for more money. The 
bonds were carried by an overwhelming vote 
and an interest was aroused in the schools and 
the welfare of the school children such as the 
community had not previously experienced 

Superintendent Henry C. Johnson, in d‘scus- 
sing the campaign, said: “I feel that an impor 
tant part of the bond campaign was that every 
one was talking schools for several weeks. Im- 
provements and advancement in the system were 
discussed from all angles and the leading topic 
of conversation in every gathering was the school 
system. Personally I feel that it was one of the 
best things that could happen for the school sys 
tem. We were placed on the map for a few 
weeks and the value was a great educational 


“Oliver” Wood-Working Machinery 


The operator here is planing a piece of pattern pine on an 
“Oliver” Hand Planer and Jointer with the cutter running 
at 4000 r. p. m. This machine was installed in October, 
1917, has given Al service and is still in first class con- 


> This Oliver Hand Planer and 


is in a corner of Chase Metal Works in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, where they’re making patterns 


faster and better 


force to the teaching force as well as to the com 
munity as a whole.’ 

Supt. C. H. Detling has been re-elected as 
superintendent of the Covington, Ohio, schools 
at a salary of $2,400 
per cent in salary. 

G. M. Sims has been re-elected superintendent 
of the Port Arthur Independent School District, 
Texas, for a period of two years, at an annual 
salary of $5,000 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND 
ENCE 


Concluded from Page 60 


This is an increase of 33 1-3 


fairer on account of lower building costs in some 
sections and possibly less waste in others, let us 
arbitrarily reduce the waste by 331-3 per cent 
with the result that space equivalent to a seating 
capacity for 2,000,000 children at a replacement 
value of $1,000,000,000 has been wasted in the 
schools in this country, while cheaper school 
buildings have been made necessary, while the 
children have been denied the refinements in 
equipment which they should have and the com- 
munity buildings of the highest architectural and 
structural standards Such architecture pro 
duces structures whose cheapness results in a 
tremendous overhead cost of maintenance, and 
these results have been brought about by archi: 
tects who have not thought of buildings as hav- 
ing a financial return on the investment. 

“It is time for all school architects and school- 
men to stop and at once inaugurate a policy of 
intensive study of the school building «problem; 
to reduce its cost without injuring its beauty and 
its usefulness or construction value, and I be- 
lieve this study should be concerted and nation- 
wide, and that a national bureau for such study 
s not too visionary a proposal to be idly passed 
by.” 

The Friday Program. 

Supt. S. O. Hartwell of St. Paul, Minn., pre 
sided over the session of the Department on Fri- 
day afternoon. The first speaker was Associate 
Superintendent of Schools Frank M. Leavitt of 
Pittsburgh, who described in detail the work of 
vocational and educational guidance as carried 
on in Pittsburgh Mr. Leavitt showed that the 
system isn’t one of fortune telling nor of find 
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ing a live career motive for small children but 
of wisely studying the aptitudes and desires of 
children and of leading them to continue their 
education along lines which will be of benefit to 
them Equal in importance with educational 
guidance is that of co-operation with the indus- 
tries whereby children are placed in positions 
that have a future and that are congenial and 
from every standpoint satisfactory. Mr. Leavitt 
stressed the necessity of centralizing all voca- 
tional efforts of the school system and of bring: 
ing every possible outside element to bear. 

The lack of interest in part-time schools was 
deplored by Mr. S. J. Vaughn of the Northern 
Illinois Normal School in his address on the part- 
time school. Mr. Vaughn described the part- 
time school as offering another opportunity for 
the education of American children after the 
regular school had let go of them. He described 
the work of the continuation school as that of 
salvaging a waste product. Twenty states have 
adopted the part-time school and within the next 
four years it will be practically universal in the 
United States. In New York alone, 4,000,000 
children will be returned to school within the 
next year. Mr. Vaughn pointed out that while 
the part-time school at present offers the great- 
est unsolved problem in organization and school 
finance now before the schoolmen of the country, 
that it had been practically ignored during the 
convention. The part-time school affords to boys 
and girls another chance for an education; it 
affords industry another chance to obtain edu- 
cated workers; it gives the public school another 
chance to recover the waste which is due to 
stereotyped courses and methods of instruction 
and to re-establish itself in the esteem of the 
business and industrial world. The continuation 
school puts a new value on the half-day as 4 
means of instruction and as an opportunity of 
rejuvenating the curriculum 

Mr. George M. Brace closed the meeting with 
a careful description of the changes which have 
been made in the organization of manual train- 
ing and vocational departments as a result of the 
experience gained in the war. He described 4 
number of the practical workings of unit courses, 
of improved high school courses, etc 
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| Why Use Other than the Piano 
_ Especially Adapted to School Needs? 


| It is because the little Miessner Piano is especially adapted to school 

needs that educators have been quick to appreciate the advantages 

| of its use in music instruction. In the first 48 weeks of its 
in existence the Miessner has become a part of school equipment in 
but all of the 48 states of the union. 


s of 
their 


it to The Miessner Piano offers more and better service to the school 
ional ° ° . 
adus. than do the older types of instruments. One reason for this is 
tions P ° P ‘ 
and because of its light weight. Two youngsters can move the Miessner 
avitt ° 
voca- | from room to room easily. 
ring: 
was 
thern . ° 
part: THE MIESSNER Two Miessners for the Price 
part: . ” , , 
y for “The Little Piano with the Big Tone of One Ordinary Upright 
the , — , , ‘ , , 
ribed This miniature piano is only 3 feet 7 inches in height and Because of the special offer me make to schools, you can procure 
at of permits the instructor to see over the top and direct the two Miessner Pianos for the price you would pay for the com- 
— class while playing the instrument. mon upright piano. Considering the numerous features of the 
" : - : . ai 
» the Despite its small size, the Miessner’s tone is marvelously Miessner which adapt it specially to more practical music instruc- 
10,000 big and is of a lasting quality due to a different method of tion, why buy other than the Miessner Piano for the school? 
a construction and design which has proven highly success- Because of the rapidly increasing demand for Miessner Pianos 
rreat: ful. we urge you to place orders now to insure delivery next fall. 
chool 
intry, 
yp the 
hie Write now for the Miessner catalog and information about our 
ia attractive free trial offer to schools. Use coupon. 
ue tO \ 
iction f 
f the Coupon: 
JACKSON PIANO CO ron use, 
as a . 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis 
ty of Without any obligation on my part, please send 
- ~ rynen = eotaies -—, full information 
P e ve abou your special offer to scnoois. 
with 122 Reed Street : : Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 
n Name 
train- ) . 
»f the — a 
nad & | Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. Position 
urses, a State 
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Every Real Improvement 
Think of every refinement, every 
optical improvement that can possibly 
go into the microscope and you will 
find these advantages present in the 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


Simply because Bausch & Lomb have built 
microscopes for nearly fifty years and have 
in that time followed every possible line ot 
development, research and experiment that 
could improve the quality of the service 
given by their product 

There is a Bausch & Lomb model for 


every microscopical requirement As} 
for our new Catalog 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 





New York Washinet s _ : 

Model FS2, with two om : , 7 ning on San Francisco 

objectives in revolv- icagzo ROCHESTER, N. Y. London 
ing nosepiece. . $64.00 551 St. Paul St. 

Leading *American Makers of Photographic Lense Microscope Protection 

p Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicro 


) graphic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other High 
mae Grade Optical Products. 


= that eyes may see 


_ hetter and farthe 





























A Real Test! 


Superintendents and Teach- 
ers:— Do you know that a 
vibrating projector is fatal—that 





a poor projector kills a gocd film ? 
It is fundamental that, while at 
work, a projector shall stand és 
firm as a rock. 





The incomparable De Vry passes the test of the tea cup. 
It's built like a watch. It’s portable. Weighs 20 pounds. 
Carries anywhere—from room to room, or school to school. 
It’s in a handsome, leather-covered case, 17 inches square by 
7 inches wide. Any teacher can run it at once and project 
educational pictures of professional quality. The De Vry at 
work stays in its case. All you do is to put the plug into an 
electric light socket, push a button, and a picture up to 12 
feet square is projected and up to 80 feet distant. 


Every school, to efficiently and satisfactorily produce mo- 
tion-pictures, should own a De Vry. There is no machine 
like it. Before you buy a projector you should see the De 
Vry at its work. We will gladly give you a demonstration in 
your own school room or office. Ask us to do it. There's 
a new booklet just off the press. Send for that too. 










Get acquainted at once with the De Vry. See it at work. We 
shall be glad to serve you with a:demonstration, or give in- 
formation on any phase of the motion-picture art. So write 
us—why not today? 








De} The DeVry Corporation 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago 
New York Office - - - 141 West 42nd Street. 











‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’ 


You Must 


have the instruments of Visual Education. 


Of them all, McIntosh has produced projection lanterns 
of the greatest efficiency, highest quality, utmost utility. 


The Automatic Sciopticon 





here shown, attaches to any incandescent socket. Just turn 
on the current and change the slides. That’s all; and they 
are changed in such a simple, easy, no eye-strain way. Ask 
for circular. 


McIntosh Educational Slides are really educational. Ask 
for subject you want to illustrate. 


Mictintosh éisrcepticon 


427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 








Visual Instruction 


WITH 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


made perfect because 


it i An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan 
tern slide and opaqu 
object such as pic 
tures, post cards, read 
ing matter and object 


of all kinds, dead 


alive 


Ideal, because it em- 
bodies basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 


other 

Example: Mechanical 
mean of handling the 
lantern lides which 
loes away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
lide holder and at the 
ame time gives a dis- 


olving effect on the 
creen unattained with 
other outfit except by 





using two stereopti- 
cons, one above the 
other 

Spencer Delineascope Model 8, for both lantern 
One Spencer Delinea- lides and opaque objects and with 1,000 watt 
scope does it Mazda lamp, complete $185.00 


v booklet K10 just read 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
gem ——, MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES DE- 
SPENCER LINEASCOPES, DISSECTING INSTRU- SPENCER 
BUFFALO MENTS OPTICAI GLASS, SCIENTIFIC | BUFFALO | 
ae APPARATUS, ET¢ —U SA? 
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Notice to School S intendent 
In order to promote an enlarged use of 
| Und d Visual Instruction Material 
we have prepared supplementary school series permitting the 
widest use of both lantern slides and stereographs as follows: 
} 
PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, TEXTILES, AGRICULTURE, 
STEEL AND IRON ENTOMOLOGY, Cotton, HORTICULTURE, 
BUILDING MATERIAL and ZOOLOGY, Wool, FLORACULTURE, 
, ' TRUCK GARDENING, and 
STONE, BIRDS, LEATHER, 
METAL, and ANIMALS, etc. FUR, and pee ae bf 
" . " Rion: ns ART, PAINTING, and 
LUMBER INDUSTRIES. FEATHERS. SCULPTURE comprising 
Miscellaneous industries and 100 Famous Paintings, 
| SUGAR, occupations: MEAT and FISH Masterpieces of Art in 
COFFEE, FUEL INDUSTRY. America, 
TEA. , POULTRY. Study Course in Famous 
CURRENCY, Paintings. 
CHOCOLATE, f DAIRYING, and eter lt 
AT q CERAMICS, and ‘ These art subjects are repro- 
WHEAT, an OTHER DOMESTICATED ductions from the originals 
2 ERS. * g 
| OTHER CEREALS. ANIMALS. painted by expert artists pre- 
: serving all their exquisite 
tones and colorings. 
We will gladly send you title lists of any or all of these subjects. 
UNDERWOOD ©&® UNDERWOOD, INC. 
417 5th Avenue, Dept. O.. NEW YORK 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR OLD The eost of remodeling WEbectecens ose *1 }/ (") soth ot thes jobs were done by our own or- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS? lhe lighting, painting, heating, plumb ganization and everyone interested is of the 
Continued from Page 43 ng, and other repairs amounted to.... 4,000 opinion that we did the work at less cost than 
As will be noted in the plan, the halls were — we could have done it under contract. It is im 
=) crowded full of cloakrooms which were for the Total i Re cae een i saa .  bLS.000 Concluded on Page 111 
most part unnecessary Phi pl neipal’s oftice a ae J 7 at 
and the storeroom were scarcely more than ; 
) closets and utterly nadequate 
It Was a comparatively easy matter for oul 
architects and engineers to redesign the floor 
space as she Vio nn the revised plans The pic 
| ture of the new corridor was taken from the 
Same spot as that of the original stairs. The 
nice round columns are the same ugly square 
posts with furring and plastering added. 
The greatest triumph of the whole job was the 
elimination of all posts in the upper hall. This 


was accomplished by carryilig the ceiling load 


on trusses placed in the attic. 
The stairs, as indicated on the plan, sare placed 


at the widest distance apart available. They are 





reinforced concrete and would stand intact if 
the rest of the building burned 

Besides making the changes ith design indi 
cated, we put in a standard lighting equipment 
in all rooms and halls, tore out wainseotting and 


replaced it with plaster, built new vestibules at 





“ the main entrances and made two new entrances 
00 for the ground floor. We also made extensive 
improvements in the heat-ng, lighting and 
plumbing equipment; calked all the windows and 
pointed the masonry, besides many other minor 
repairs. The whole building was painted or var 
nished thruout. 
The work was authorized on June 23 and on 
Sept. 3rd the office and eleven classrooms were 
a ready for use Two weeks later the two ground 





g) floor rooms were finished and the building Was - ——— A — _ a ee 
complete. 


THE ENDION SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN 
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Use the 


Victor Portable Stereopticon 


The choice of Thousands of Educators 


(For use with or without Electric Current) 





This is an Era of Visualization 


Visualize 


Educational, Americanization, and 
Industrial Studies by 


Victor Standard Featherweight Slide Subjects 


Our Library contains over 18,000 Slide Subjects and 
progresses with the changing demand 


Special slides made from any copy 
Catalogues and Trial Terms Mailed Upon Request 
The Manufacturers 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


141 Victor Building DAVENPORT, IOWA 





a 














AN APPEAL 


ON BEHALF OF THE DULL PUPIL! 


“Tlenry” was a supposedly dull pupil who sat like this 


The teacher was anxious to have him sit like this 


But after a demonstration of the Keystone 


“600 SET,” 
he sat like this 

WHY? 
“Henry” was first interested, 
expression through the 


Keystone System 
OF 


then encouraged to free 


Classified Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
For the first time 


(This is a graphic illustration of an actual happening 
after a demonstration of the stereograph and slide by 


“Henry” was judged a normal pupil 


in a Michigan school 
our representative.) 


There is a “Henry” in every School. 
WRITE 
Keystone View Company, Incorporated 


(Originators of Applied Visual Instruction) 
Main Offices and Factories (Dept S-B), Meadville, Pa. 


COLORED SLIDES LOANED FREE 
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Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding disc connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 
For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 


(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Sant eeereerenent 
——<————>= 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 








Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural painting's 
for front drop curtains. 
Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 


position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A Model Wood Shop in the Tilden Technical High School, Chicago 





HANNON 


Everything 


For the School Shop 





Equipped with Channon Fireproof Work Benches 


Janitor 





of Manual Training. 
It is Strong, Solid and Fireproof. 


convenient to the hand. 


and prices furnished on request. 





CHANNON CATALOG No. 80 
Should be in the Office of every School Board and Superintendent. 


H.Channon Company 
Chicago 


Engineer 
Fireman 


THE CHANNON 
FIREPROOF WORK BENCH 


THE LAST WORD IN WOOD SHOP EQUIPMENT 


This bench was designed by one of the best known and most successful Teachers 
It is a development of many years’ Experience in actual class 
work and is the only bench which meets every requirement of the modern school shop. 
It is easily adjusted to height of pupil and has 
a tool cabinet, opening at the back, in which the tools are always in plain view and 
It is furnished with, or without, the four locker drawers 
shown, is fitted with rapid action vise and has many other advantageous features which 
merit careful consideration by every training school management. 


Full information 


Write for your copy today 


MACHINERY, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


of all kinds for the Machine Shop, Steel Shop, 
Forge Shop, Foundry 





ari 


HIGH CLASS 


Steamfitter Carpenter 
Plumber Painter 
Electrician Concrete Worker 








Concluded from Page 209 

possible to figure what such a job will cost with 
accuracy because the plans of buildings thirty 
years old are very indefinite and no one ean tell 
what conditions will be met when the workmen 
begin to tear out parts of a building. To safe 
guard themselves contractors are obliged to add 
a considerable sum to the estimated cost of doing 
the work. After the work is begun and parts of 
the building are torn out, changes in the remod 
eling plans will have to be made because of un 
foreseen conditions. This will mean extras if 
the job is on contract, and every experienced 
man knows “extras.” 

When the Business Office of the school board 
takes charge of the work the contractor’s ten or 
fifteen per cent is eliminated. It is also possible 
to do a good deal of the work with the janitors 
and engineers during the summer vacation. 

There is one more point which is of interest 
in such work and that is the satisfaction of the 
children, public. The Duluth 
Business Office has not received a single com- 
plaint this from the Old Washington 
School, which is now rechristened the L'berty 
School. 

On November 14, 1919, the Mothers’ Club of 
the Endion School held a most enthusiastic 
house warming at which general and heartfelt 
satisfaction was expressed. The following is a 
letter from the chairman of the committee which 
influenced the board to undertake the work: 


My Dear Mr. Harwood: 

Complying with your request for a statement 
with regard to Endion School I will say that 
for years the condition of the building has been 
a matter of the greatest concern to the parents. 
Built as it was with the halls nearly filled with 
highly varnished wardrobes and the only stair- 
way, the central spiral stairway, we knew that 
the lives of our children were in constant danger 


teachers and 


year 


The repairs made by the Board of Education 
during the summer have far surpassed our fond- 
est hopes. Instead of having one of the most un- 
attractive school buildings in the city we feel we 
have the most attractive. The halls are light and 
airy and the upper hall especially affords an ex 
cellent place for the children from all the rooms 
to congregate for their exercises. With the two 
fireproof stairways at opposite sides of the build 
ing, the danger from fire is reduced to the mini 
mum. 

We are exceedingly grateful to you, to Dr. Hoke 
and the members of the Board of Education for 
the improvements that have been made. 

Very respectfully, 
(Mrs. F. H.) Mary Y. DeGrRoat, 
Chairman Building Committee, 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


As was stated before it is impossible to esti- 
mate the cost of remodeling an old building with 
a very high degree of accuracy. The cost of the 
two buildings described $1,500 per 
room and I think it is safe to say that such work 
can be figured to cost between $1,000 and $2,500 
per room, depending on the present condition 
of the building and how good a job is desired. 
When one considers that this cost is about one- 
tenth of new construction it is quite apparent 


averaged 


that a very careful consideration should be given 
the problem before accepting the old wiseacre’s 
statement that, “It never pays to put money in 
old buildings”. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS MEETING 


Concluded from Page 45 


to a marvelous degree. Imagine a program 
scheduling sixty different sections, divisions and 
sub-organizations. Every interest is expressed 
Among the new things you 


find safety, school gardens, teachers’ pensions, 


in group meetings. 


visual education, vocational guidance, etc. The 
commercial interests have also come together 


under the educational banner The educational 


publishers, the bookmen, etc., are grouped and 
have their meetings scheduled on the program. 

Yes, there has been growth, development and 
progress. The educators have kept step with the 
progress found in other fields of activity, have 
directed their efforts towards a higher degree of 
efliciency, and towards greater service to their 
calling and their country. 


San Francisco County, California, has 2,580 
Chinese and Japanese children, according to sta- 
tistics compiled at the offices of the State Board 
of Education from figures obtained in the recent 
census of minors. Alameda County reports 1,830 
Asiatie children. 

The news that the students of the Lick high 
school of San Francisco might take up the manly 
art of boxing has caused quite a stir among the 
students at Analy High school in Sebastopol, 
Calif. The boys from the country take excep- 
tion to the statement that the local school will 
be the first to attempt a boxing show, and have 
statistics to prove that they put on a bona fide 
scrapping exhibition on Armistice Day. 

Several thousand school children who failed 
to make their grades in the Los Angeles, Calif. 
schools last winter because of the epidemic of 
influenza, (which was much more severe than 
this winter), made up the lost time as a result 
of the summer courses conducted al the high 
and elementary schools. The summer courses 
were in charge of Mr. Harry M. Schafer, assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. Schafer said, “A great many students lost 
a lot of time during the epidemic, and as a re- 
sult failed to get promotion. Many of these 
mede this work up. Others built up on sub- 
jects in which they were weak, and still others 
did work that benefited them during the regular 
season.” 

The weather conditions were good for stu- 
dents and teachers. It remained cool and class- 
room work was not any harder than it was dur- 
ing the regular term. All the teachers occupied 
with summer-school work are gratified with the 
results that were secured. 
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Start the NEW YEAR Right! 


AND REMEMBER THAT 


“Less than the Best” is not economical for School Service. 
A Dependable Pencil Sharpener in the classroom insures 
increased efficiency on the part of the pupil. 


The ‘‘APSCO”’ Line of Pencil Sharpeners 


comprising eleven different models will prove a solution 
of your pencil sharpener problems. 


Don’t Pay for Water 


Make your own ink by adding water to 





FUDCEUUUEOUODDRODRDDDDOPROTELATEE 


COCPECEL TAD EADEOEEOEAADAEIEESI ER EEaTD 


ALTUAL INA SOLIOS 





POPOEAEEOADEDEREEOEDET GENEL 


—— One for every Room of course 
Save 75 per cent of your present in _ : What about the kind? Decide that carefully— 


If you wish to pay but little—buy the CHICAGO or the 
CHICAGO GIANT. 


u 


INKO—aActual Ink Solids—is a chemical product of the highest 
purity, which dissolves instantly in water and is held in solution 
indefinitely, preserving the original excellence of the ink. There is 


Hone 





absolutely no sediment. Writing fluid made from INKO is free- : If you wish to pay wd little more—consider the JUNIOR. 
flowing, non-fading and strictly non-corrosive, consequently a To purchase the DEXTER means to procure the finest 
great saving in pens. : handfeed pencil sharpener made or possible to make. 


If you appreciate AUTOMATIC FEED TYPE, which 
by the way is ideal for school purposes, consider the 
Put the INKO into clean container, add the requisite amount of = DANDY, IDEAL and CLIMAX No. 2 machines. 
water, shake for one minute and a perfect writing fluid is the result. 
INKO Colors—Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), Green, Purple 
(Violet). 


Simple to Prepare 


win 


Please remember that all our machines, with the excep- 
tion of the CHICAGO and the GIANT are equipped 
with an automatic point adjuster, permitting any point 
to be procured, be it fine, blunt or medium, and that 
every model, with the exception of the CHICAGO, will 
sharpen all sizes of pencils and crayons. 


Samples of INKO will gladly be furnished on request 


TUL 


In Writing Please Mention 





Your Dealer’s Name. Order through your dealer or write direct to 


THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Inc. THE AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 





54 South Third Street Minneapolis, Minn. : DEPT. S, WABASH AVE, AND WASHINGTON S8T., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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An Economical Solution 
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: * * LL 
What a prominent educator says, in writing of the = has been pronounced, by eminent | 
* = school authorities, the most ap- dows 
Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 propriate, substantial and satis san 
= factory inkwell for school use. : Th 
“The Inkstand is a successful = Superintendents, thruout the | io 
invention, and will satisfy any = country, who have installed U. S. arge 
school system. It prevents the = Inkwells in the desks in their acqui 
losses by evaporation, and, = schools, state that in the matter erabl 
therefore, keeps the ink clean = of economy they have no superi- tion 
and of the right thickness. It = or,—and that they meet the re- os 
is an economical solution of a = quirements and entire approval of 3 ween 
most difficult problem of = both pupils and teachers. E ; agar 
school management.” : a — day | 
a : £25 
Let us send you a U. S. Inkwell : | icles 
for examination Th 
3 is kn 
= | ° 
Sets Flush with the Desk ~~ We want you to see the me- i serib 
. e 7 = 1 
Center Gest chanical construction of this =: } mn tl 
The way the Sengbusch is installed in the ; ee Oe _ ‘ elous 
desk keeps the well securely in place—pre- yan an inkwell and to learn why the : 
venting noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It air-tight on U. S. Inkwell meets wth aon; 
is “the inkwell” you want for movable chairs withicewel of a ve 
and adjustable desks. pen universal approval. 7 
1€1 
Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation U. S. Inkwells _ 
because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth —you can’t dip are neat in appearance—will —_ 
too deep and overload your pen. You do not get ink all over the fit perfectly over the various r') 
pen-holder, fingers, desk and floor. are 
size holes in desks—can be bee 
- : : ; beln 
Simple to Install—-For New Desks or Old readily attached at a trifling sort 
We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install your school well cost by your school janitor. 1 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one | 
enlarged. sma 
Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 50 e the 
School Inkwell for trial on your own desk : Write for free samples | into 
' " : to-day ‘ 
The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH : Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 ats lowe 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you S } neh 
circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and = face 
offices in schools. : , 1 
U.S. INKWELL COMPANY, Inc. ~ 
. . . | 
SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. : MANUFACTURERS ' ang 
57 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. = DES MOINES, IOWA lhe 
: LULDOGRORAEOROAADEDADEDOUELEDEOEOEODERORATOUEOEOREREOEEUEOEO ORGAO EOEODUPEROLEDADEUEGEOOEOEDELEDEOADEOROAO EASE ROSESEORGDORE ENON OUOEOOODOAOGHESOSOEOSOOOODOORS, 
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Just 
the right light 





Correct lighting in the schoolroom is just 
as important as proper teaching and proper 
sanitation. 


In thousands of schools where authorities have 
the true interests of education at heart, Superintend- 
ents and Teachers are insuring proper ventilation 
and the care of the children’s eyes by insisting on 
Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque mounted 
on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers. 


Write for samples of 
Colors 204 and 214 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
many of the large mu 
nicipalities 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. © Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














































HE touch of the artist can only awaken the soul of the piano 
it cannot impart beautiful tonal qualities unless they have been 
embodied in the instrument by the maker. The unreserved endorse- 
ment of the Steger Piano and Player Piano by qualified mnsicians is 
proof of their supremacy. ‘ 
Write for the Steger Piano and Player Piano Style Bro- 
chure and convenient terms. Steger dealers every where 
STEGER & SONS Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
TEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO ILL. 
Ifit'sa STEGER—it's the finest re- 
producing phonograph in the world 




















A BRITISH SCHOOLHOUSE this position an ample inlet for fresh air is ar The gymnasium which is at the rear of the 

Continued from Page 28 ranged The top sash being opened in a fan main building, has access from both ends of the 

dows will be of steel construction and wood and — light pos.tion allows the heated r to find its chool while dressing rooms are arranged adja 
glass partition will be a thing of the past way out with the least ssible resistance cent for both boys and girls. 

The introduction of cement and iron in such The makers clain this id that when Shower baths are also inserted so that little 
large quantities once the architect gets properly open the arrangement such as to insure a room has bee lett for complaints as regards the 
acquaint d with the detail work, helps consid regular inlet and outlh ! that there cleanliness of the scholars. 
erably to bring down the cost of school construe- no pressing need to have spru dows into In the ground floor there is a large library 
tion, but I do not think the day will ever return — the corridor on the other side of the room. for private study for se ior pupils, while in the 
when we will be able to put up a modern school Concluded on Page ild 
again at £11 (eleven pounds) per scholar. To ; 7 we ry 
day the price will be as high in many ises As 


£95, (twenty tive pounds) and that only for a 


primary school. 


The Dockyard school, which is illustrated and 





s known as the King Road School; has been de 
scribed by H. M. Inspectors as one ot the finest 
in the country. The building is long and spa 
clous and the arrangement of the classrooms 
along the one sid of the spacious corr dors gives 
a very complete system of cross ventilation 
There are twenty classrooms in all for the i 
fant, junior, senior and supplementary classe Gi 
and thes rooms are airy mid pacrous 

The arrangement of the classroom lows 
are on a center hung prine ple, the ft p sash 
being center hung horizontally hile the towel 
portion is center hung the vert 1 ax 

The windows are opened by the turning of 
small wheel at each ndo The first turn of 
the wheel] Ise he top sash t vy round 
Into an open position; the se d turn lit the 





lower sash upward for a distance of about 1! 
nches and when it is just clear of the top sur | 
face of the sill of the frame, a th'rd turn of the 
wheel causes the sash to turn round at right 


angles to the front of the 
The idea is that with 


line ot the 


the lower 


building 


ah oper in INFAN' 





| 
i 


TTT TL eee 





—— — 4 





LASSROOM 


SCHOOL HIS MAJESTY'’S DOCKYARD, ROSYTH 
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SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 









Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














The Pneumatic System 


Lets Air Do The Work 


Not compressed air—just a current 
of free atmosphere under a pressure of 
one to two ounces that is pumped into 
air-tight piping and released through 
a valve opening at alternating minute 
intervals. 


A Strictly Pneumatic System 


A strong rubber bellows on the Mas- 
ter Clock performs the functions of 
pumping the air into the pipes which 
carry the impulse to the various sec- 
ondary dials — here inflating a dia- 
phragm that indirectly causes the 
hands to move exactly in uniformity 
with the hands on the Master Clock. 
What more simple? What more re- 
liable? 


Let Air Do The Work For You 





Our Policy 


Construct an infallibly accurate mas- 
ter movement, then let air do the rest. 


TIME SYSTEMS CO. 


General Offices 
870 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in all principal cities. 














A SCHOOL 
NECESSITY 


A Program Clock System 
is a recognized essential to 


good school administration. 


It benefits both teachers 
and pupils because it gives 
them the distinct advan- 
tages of punctuality and 
orderliness in the school 


routine. 


It is not a luxury but a 


real necessity. 


Write today 
for catalog 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 





Waynesboro, 
Pa. 

















having used our 


Signal 
System 


if transferred to schools not 
having our system will always 
insist on the installation of 
the HANSEN. 


Why? Because they know its 
great labor and worry saving 
qualities also that no school can 
afford to be without it. Among 
the many superior qualities of the 
“HANSEN” system, one of the 
most important is its adaptability 
for the electric light current, do- 
ing away with the battery nui- 
sance. This is a point which 
should be investigated by pros- 
pective purchasers of Signal Sys- 
tems. 








Write for our catalog. 


Hansen Manufacturing Company 
PRINCETON, IND. 
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Perfection Toilets 


| For Unsewered Buildings 
; Safe, Sanitary, Indoor 
Chemical Disposal System 


Healthy bodies and clean minds are essential 


foundations if our schools are to produce the highest type of 
American citizenship. 








‘ Attention to existing conditions will con- 
. vince of the need for providing convenient indoor toilets under 
: the supervision of the teacher. 

. Approval of expert authorities—state and 
;' national—have been given to the Perfection and other standard 


_ _ types of chemical systems. 
PERFECTION 
STORAGE TANK of 
TONCAN IRON & Write Desk A for catalog or send sketch 


9975.% Pure 


2B GaL.Caraciry — | of building for plan and estimate. 





You can buy Perfection School Systems through Chemical Toilet Corporation 


your local near-by reliable dealer. Ask him to write us 


or send his name. Syracuse, N. ¥. 











+ ee es 
TT 

Continued fr Page 113 reelected superintendent of schools for a term Miss Helen §S. Watson, who has been vice- 

| rear of the cloakrooms on both ends of the build of two years principal of the Hollywood High School for ten 

i ave srranged the manuel and laundry class Mrs. Mary Prag, vice-principal of the San years, was recently unanimously elected as as 

- , Francisco Girls’ High School, has tendered her’ sistant superintendent of the Los Angeles 

rooms. resignation to the board of education after com Schools by the Board of Education to fill the 

The laundry room is fitted with the regulation  pleting practically fifty years of service in the vacancy caused by the election of Mrs. Susan 

number of wash tubs, hot and cold water for schools M. Dorsey to the position of superintendent. 


twenty pupuils, while in the middle of the room ’ 
: ; K—Y t t: 
are the three ironing tables with two rows of . ~ aa 1 


seats and writing desks for demonstration les- l J 
sons. - 


] ‘-* + a 
ri PF a . E 5k 
The cookery room and the science room are on b----- one: j ’ 
the first floor while th by ‘ 



























































sewing room is im j ~ . oe 
mediately behind the two middle classrooms at - d 
| the same level. 
not | The heating is on the low pressure system and 
2ayS is operated by two boile rs, one oft which sup 
of plies the hot water for lavatory and bath re 
quirements for the whole building. At the same 
time with the hot water supply shut off, either oeliatinindibidiinnnsals 
7 v there 3 a ra F 2 
its of the boilers going wrong, there is not much Ze a ; —— ; 
q — ee = = 
; chance of the heat being turned off during school a oe 7 -———-———; amy 
ing hours. _——— ee , iy ry yrrt Ea | 
; ° ° > ° . . ——— —— boll 
can | believe that the opening ol this nhne school ’ " > — me 
ong | was the final act in the administration of the i —— iy wa am .— 4 T eemmgee Tt 
the old school board which is now a thing of the 
the past. These boards are now defunct after an 
S.. existence of 47 years and it is to their successors, 
lity the New Education Authority, that we have to 
do- look to for tackling the question of further 
nui- schoo] accommodations in the United Kingdom. ~ 
oo NE r — 
hich yA ~N 7 
: => - 
3 Mr. A. C. Roberts, for the past two and one Pare ] oe ae See ee 
ro half years superintendent of schools at Everett, [a a a el 4 Sy 
Sys- Wash., has recently accepted the position of elt Geet a pe oe La “wes 
President of the new Centralia Normal School . f+ Lois maaan! wth 4 | 
at Cenfralia, Wash. Mr. Roberts enters upon ; 1 ¥ 
his new work in July next ye 
Mr. Roberts plans to spend some time in the 3 
fall on a tour of the most prominent normal wy’ 
. : iv ¥ 
ny Schools in the East He will also work with fn " 
Dr. Bagley of Columbia University who is on: « FRAAKLIA - SCHOO! 
of the best authorities on normal schools SECTIONS OF FRANKLIN SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR. TEX 
Mr. Lee Byrne of Fort Smith, Ark., has been Mr. William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo 
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SAFEGUARD THEIR EYES! 


Good light and ventilation in the schoolroom means increased 
efficiency for the pupils—greater eye comfort, 
health, 


better work anc 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades shut out the glare an¢ 
heat, affording a soft mellow diffused light and perfect ventila 
tion. Easy to adjust—hang straight and cannot warp. The 
fine smooth finish and soft beautiful colors enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room. Great durability makes them cheapest 
in the long run. 


Shade your class 
tifically: write 


and halls scien- 
information. 


embly rooms, offices, 
and full 


The Aeroshade Company 


298 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


rooms, ass 
today for catalog 


VENTILATING 


REG.U.S. PAT, OFF. 











WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


EVER - LASTING -TRANSLUCENT 


WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 





TRANSLUCENT- 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH 
NO GLARE 





If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once 


g. L. T. 

SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 


AEE p 
o , Sal a 
of 


561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
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Correct Window Shades 


are one of the most 
important items of 
every school’s equip- 
ment. Protection 
against the sun’s heat 
and glare, good reading 
light and proper ven- 
tilation are prime essen- 
tials to school-room 
efficiency and to the 
pupils’ health. 


Draper's Adjustable 
Window Shades 


have been acclaimed the 
ideal adjustable window 
shades for schools. Hun- 
dreds of schools through- 
out the country are com- 
pletely equipped with Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades, and are giving entire satisfaction. The mechanical 
construction is simple, positive in action and absolutely 
‘“‘foolproof.’’ The operation is so simple and easy that any 
child can adjust a Draper Shade without the slightest 
trouble. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


meet every school requirement. 





Write for our illustrated folder 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland, Indiana 








nun TOC OC 
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Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 











0 ee Rr RN woe 








The Ideal Regulator of Light and Air 


Perennial Adjustable 
substantial heavy woven fabric, 
or show pinholes and is not affected by moisture. 
neat in appearance and are mechanically correct. 


Window Shades are made of a very 
which will not crack, wrinkle 
They are 


Write for descriptive circular 


THE ATHEY COMPANY 


24th and La Salle Sts. Chicago, III. 


OOUEOONTEGEROROAEANOEOREaSOEOtOneetE 


CUUUEOEGUROEEGTONAORENOEOOSONEES 








COUNOETOEOO AOU EUERELOUEOEOEDROEEOEDAOEEUROASOEOOREES teecerenaneatae 
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UNC neon 





SHOWERS 


WITH THE 


INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


(Patented) 





oe 


| 7 Ah! 


SAFETY ANTI-SCALD- 


1 m EFFICIENCY venvanr CON 

Right from ECONOMY ~~ TROL . 

4 : , EVERLASTING 

; Simplicity and ease 

: the Depths accessibility for he eats are re 
repairs when ne¢ hnewable and easily 

1 ! replaced 

' | 7 of the Well! 7 


Showers furnished 





That’s the way school for ill) requir 
children should drink The Only Tool ments. Concealed 
water. No stale water Required or exposed — typ 
in a bucket, no dirt or Is — 
disease germs. The A SCREW- Shower head ire 
' water is fresh, cool, DRIVER cast brass 
e invigorating, the kind that makes healthy bodies and alert 
vy minds N 250 
: You would be surprised to know how many rural and consolidated Economy Shower, made of ‘%” galvanized pipe, rough 
' schools have been modernized by equipment with the brass N. P. Mixer, cast brass shower head Price, $28.00. 


- Suggest finishing with white enamel paint or aluminum 


;, yronze after installing. 
NATIONAL 


(Non-Storage) FRESH 
Water System 





Besides furnishing absolutely fresh running water the National 


permits the, installation of an indoor toilet, the greatest promoter 


of health and morals that can be put in a school 


Our engineers will gladly help you select the right model for your 





particular school. Write for illustrated book. BOYS BATTERY INSTALLATION GIRLS 


, a NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION Write for Bulletin 8. B. 15%, 
322 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO., 


100 SECOND STREET. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














SCHOOL GROUND PLANNING to small elms of which there are thirteen and As examples of civic improvement, they show 


Continued from Page 3s W hich are to be moved to other schools ut in the value of the open lawn, the eareful placeinent 


TT 


playground of half an acre. This playground is 4 prairie region too many trees are of less dis of trees for shade, proper surfaciug of walks, 
on three levels separated by low terraces. One is advantage than too few, as too much shade for a — drives, playgrounds and even tennis courts. Can 
given to the little boys—one to the larger classes few years on the streets is pr ferable to the ex these lessons be called less educational than the 
for volley ball. basket ball, ete.—and the low posed sunlight and heat of the publie street in well proportioned wall surfaces, the ni icely dec 
est level is given to the little girls. This divi summer orated rooms and the well hung pictures of the 
sion makes for easier and more effective supervi These schools closely touch their nearby com building itself¢ Even horticulture and botany 
son. The fence and screen planting on the out munities. Their grounds are neither wind can be taught on such grounds. 
side prevents running at will over to the street swept, gravelly areas given over to unorganize | In a general way, each plan is subdivided into 
during play—so dangerous with our swift pass play, nor are they carefully watched by folic areas of these three important and fundamental 
ing automobiles. A tennis club uses the middk men enforcing the “Keep Off the Grass” signs uses: First, ample play space, considering the 
terrace for tennis each summer. 
The Excelsior School plan is for a consoli me 7 ‘4 ere ee ty Oa 
dated city-and-county high school. Three nearby 
lakes or ponds make a most picturesque site. No 
effort was made to provide for athletics—with a 
large field already in use nearby. Much atten 
tion in the school work is given to both agricul 
ture and horticulture. The agricultural classes 
have a high land and a low land garden plot, the 
horticulturists a small orchard and a vineyard 
below the school. Pieniec dinners at noon are 
provided for near water. The careful planting 
of trees, evergreens and shrubberies with the 
open lawn setting is highly instructive to a com 
munity unusually interested as well as skilled in 
horticulture. 


The grounds of the Lineoln grace school ire 
more simple in character. This four-room school 


. xX 
stands on a nearby level site without any marked . .. “ oF P ‘PPP 
P eat ‘a. <. : 3 dite 





distinctiveness ot site (as with the Excelsior 
high school.) An efficient playground levelled 
for a winter skating rink should be most valu 
ire able to this community Approach from the 
four directions is provided for. The rather un 
desirable view along the public alley and its four 
small barns is completely screened out by border 


PTITITITITITT 


cle 








= rHE SMALL LAWNS AND PLANTINGS ALONG STREET FRONT, NINTH WARD SCHOOL, 
shrubbery. This school ground was overplanted KAU CLAIRE, WIS 


ll. 
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a 
Gold Medal Crayons ae the es Glace 
when the new patented Dixon 
wedge rubber end for pencils 
is used. 
‘6 : ; 
An incentive to more work; But you will need 
bg 99 
An aid to better work. a sample to find 
In the hands of scholars, “CRAYOLA” its serviceability, 
offers a line of 24 different colors in clean, con free to teachers. 
venient, ready-to-use form. No mixing re 
quired ; no danger of running and smearing. 
The colors are permanent and as brilliant as 
those in the finest oil-tube colors. They can 
be overworked to produce any desired effect, 
from the delicacy of water colors and pastels 
to the heavy, pasty oil tones. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
For best results, make sure you get genuine Pencil Dept. Jersey City, N. J. 
“CRAYOLA” Gold Medal Crayon 
oo D N Est. 1827. D N 
Send for interesting brochure. ““‘What the average vanes Weanan vanes Ween 
teacher may accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” | 
BINNEY & SMITH CO 
81-83 Fulton St., New York City | 
| 


You'll Learn Something About Quality, and | chara 






























bed bd . . fill it 
Uniformity of Color the First Time You Use more 
. more 
Devoe New School Moist Colors. so 
the 
game 
game 
Th 
egres 
usual 
comn 
| shoul 
to co 
the ¢ 
Box No. 118 sidev 
Put up in boxes of various styles to meet all requirements a 
| other 
SED where the new style of writing eries 
is taught—between the slant and the 
vertical—has a fine point and a graduated Fj 
shank that will fit any holder. Y va 
The utmost care is taken to insure only . rop 
perfect pens being packed. Esterbrook DEVOE DY 
School Pens are individually inspected by ing 1 
thoroughly trained inspectors. This in by e 
sures uniform performance and assists the and 
pupil to do his or her best work. oe 
Esterbrook School Pens write smoothly — 
and freely. ‘They resist corrosion and do * a" 
not wear out quickly. Box No. 122 | Of | 
Write for samples of race: 
Esterbrook School Pens Use Devoe Show Card Colors for Poster and Design Work, ae 
: . aditi 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO made in 24 Colors. a 
88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE SEND FOR COLOR-CARD. a 
CAMDEN, N. J. Our School Supply Catalog would be of interest to every Teacher hear 
and we will gladly send a copy on request. A 
grou 


DEVOE - 


hou: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 
Dustless Crayons 
HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 
| Five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satistaction 
i They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
H better sanitary conditions assured 
It MANUFACTURED BY 
| | THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
i Sandusky. Ohio U.S.A __ Waltham, Mass 
| 
NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 
o 
The American Crayon Company, of Course 
Concluded from Page 117) THE MIDDLETON HIGH SCHOOL Consider the efforts made by chambers of 
character of the pupils. A school can searcely Concluded from Page 52 


fill its need without adequate playground, any 
more easily than without seats and desks. The 
more carefully considered the play space, the 
more completely it satisfies the little ch:ldren 
the running those wanting 
games and sports, even the older folks in tennis 
games and athletics after school hours. 


boys and girls 


The second fundamental use is access to and 
egress from the building. Walks must be direct, 
usually straight or nearly so, and wide to ac- 
commodate crowding of the children. 


should be avoided if possible. 


Steps 
It is always wise 
to consider and care for the public crossing of 
the grounds. Sometimes an 


public 
sidewalk will make possible the vacation of a 


adequate 


street between a school and a playground in an 
other block. 
eries should be at the rear or on the side. 


Drives for coal and supply deliv- 


Finally, and equally important, is the decora- 
tion of the grounds in space still available which 
properly establishes the fine lines of the build- 
ing in its permanent setting. This can be done 
by careful mass& planting of shrubs at the base 
and sides of the building, to soften its lines by 
attractive naturalesque grading of slopes, the 
use of trees for new framing and shade as well. 
Of course architectural features such as ter- 
races, balustrades, small shelter buildings are 
sometimes desirable when in keeping with con- 
But strict watch 
must be kept of decoration alone so that discip- 
line of the grounds is not likely to become a bug 
bear to thi principal. 


As an asset to 
grounds can be good examples of civie house 
keeping just as essential to us all as the family 
housekeep ne of each home in our everyday life. 


dition and extent of grounds 


the community, the ‘school 


dows. The walls of corridors and stair halls 
thruout the building are wainscotted with a soft 
red brick making for serviceability. 

The upper floor has a classroom, a commercial 
laboratory, and another classroom on one side of 
the corridor. Opposite are the domestie scienee 
laboratory with a dining alcove adjoining, and 
the science laboratory with its apparatus room 
and a teachers’ room. 

A feature of the roof construction is the down 
spout running thru the interior of the building. 
Under this arrangement the danger of freezing 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Contracts for the new high school were let 
late in May, 1918. 
by February 1, 1919. 


resents a total expenditure of $50,000. 


The building was occupied 
The new school plant rep 


THE EVENING SCHOOL AND 
AMERICANIZATION 


Continued from Page 57 
your bulwark. In one of the most progressive 
of our eastern states there are at present about 
Of these, 160,000 
And 
that whole State have 
never, in their most successful year, enrolled 


900,000 foreign born people. 
are unable to speak the English language. 
the evening schools of 


more than 2,000 foreigners. Not two per cent 
of the 160,000 have been touched in a 
whose total population is 3,000,000, of 


state 
which 
one-third, nearly, are foreigners. 

Would that moral persuasiveness could fune 
That 


keeping with a certain 


tion in every case. would be pleasant 
kind of 
ideal that has tided some of us over hard places 
fortunately or accidentally. Are we 
trusting to pot-luck in the matter of some very 


and more in 
in the past 


consequent ial issues? 


commerce in connection with this matter of 
A member, whose patriotism 


provides the impulse, rises to voice the neces- 


Americanization. 


sity of such a body going on record to encour- 
age and sustain this civic interest. ‘The chair- 
man, alive to the situation, and weighted with a 
multitude of administrative duties, gladly ap 
points a committee to deal with it. Only re- 
motely does the implication of all that this may 
mean affect him or the other members of his 
organization. 

Here, for instance, is the personnel of such a 
selected in an enterprising 
city: A wholesale produce dealer, the minister 


committee recently 


of a fashionable church, a prosperous hotel pro- 
prietor, an instructor of bookkeeping, a poli 
tician of some prominence. 

The mention of these is not meant in a dis- 
paraging sense here. All are worthy men, no 
doubt, individually considered. But what a sad 
commentary this is on the general effectiveness 
of our voluntary civic bodies to cope with an 
old world disease gaining virulence on a fresh 
soil—if this'be the 
rest here. 


interpretat.on of alien un- 


Of course, the motives that prompt voluntary 
The re- 
sults, however, are futile because there is lack- 
ing the will to get into the heart of the task. 
Furthermore, such spontaneous local effort to- 
wards tends to ignore those 
best fitted to grasp the peculiar and complex 
problems involved in training the adult foreign- 
ers, 


initiative in this case are praiseworthy. 


Americanization 


“T see you have selected a committee to pro- 
mote Americanization,” said a well-known edu- 
With a 
wide experience and recognized ability in this 


Concluded on Page 121 


cational worker, himself foreign-born. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








DIPLOMAS 








lor High School, Public Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
\cademies, Consolidated Schools, Literary Societies, Paro- 
chial Schools and County Superintendents’ Rural and 
Grade Schools. 


New Catalog Now Ready for Distribution 


Now is the time to get samples and information on diplo- 
mas. This is none too early to place your order, so that 
we may have time to engrave, print and make shipment. 


Metropolitan Supply Company 
ANAMOSA, IOWA 


\e own and operate our own plant. Paper products direct 
from factory to consumer 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices: f our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
H__lders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 








= 
BRUCE'S 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


A Reliable Reference and Guide to 
Better Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction 


Descriptive literature and price 
Eladly furnished on request 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


204 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“HAROLD D DUNLOP MELLOR’ 


FEBRUARY JANUARY. 22:1918 
VOLUNTEER MEMBE} F HARJES*NORTON CORPS 
| SECTION 7 AMERICAN SS'AMBULANTESTIN FRANCE | 
| XS ERTERED.U:S_AVIATION SERVICES ©, 
‘ JANUARY 





Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 





FAMI ESBURY. HIGH SchOOLe 


BUILDING COMMIT?EE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN ; 
MARLIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY 


WILLIAM ’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON:” 
GEORGE A MERRILL - EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
é + Se hae .% 


‘i i war Steel =} 
. i ed 





S : : 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBU2YPORT, MASS 

















2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 








Soe STEELE’S 
a) = =DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 

















sn HAMILTON WEAR PROOF se 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 


With and without spring rollers. Hamilton 
tan duck wears like iron and is proof against 
scorching sun, beating wind and drenching 
rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades in six styles. 
Guaranteed. Cover all the window or part of 
either ss ash. Furnished complete, reg ady to hang. 
The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 
tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 
tributed by leading supply houses. 





Write for samples and catalog 


FORSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
12th & Chase Sts. = 
gum ANDERSON, INDIANA ga 
ALG AR ORE ARMOR I. 10 
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ne a 7 \ pe y Atlases 
| > WAPS . 


“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


Charts 
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= 7 
. ome 6 — = WES 
3) Hill Ghis Gertities eS TRADE MARK 
= that = = 
lo- = ' = Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
‘“ — here sthyntegely FC + — Rai Series onsis gy of 136 differ- Iwo Series consisting of 24 maps, 
lat }-— L4 — ren eens iad . a . c : st Blackboard Maps of various states, 
—_— O cere ——— ent maps, varying from the hear 4 “ 
nt. = _ that are good to the best that are Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, ete 
— = —_ ade . 
= ‘S) -- j =— 7 Miscellaneous Maps 
= 2g grtaraarss = yhusic: , ae anealon dike a 
, -—+ = Physical Geography Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 
= — ce he cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 
= =—_ Five Series, consistit of 82 different City Plans, Maps of all States, ete 
= — maps. Write us regarding your SCHOOL 
—_ — " . MAP NEEDS 
ct = = Commercial Geography 
= — THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL Physiology and Anatomy 
= — GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED rHE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
— — STATES—341 map also Johnston Com FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
neni —_ — mercial and Library Map of the LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
——— — = World Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
I = ESCO No = r . ology, two series, 21 charts. 
= = United States History aie 
—_ “ ‘ —— i otany 
; — reV ESCO No. 2 — Sanford American History Series, 33 Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 47 
— (@) — maps (a new one now in the press) chart 
— ~ ) oo ‘ ad 
= eg — size, Lbx21 se . , . Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 
= “— wo D : Litl J Mediaeval and Modern Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 
/ = 6 = esign, hograp =— History Zoslogy 
= O Material, Genuine Art Parchment — Johnston European History Serie Jung Koch and Quentell Series, 35 
= i 3 ‘ ' — mape charts 
= & © ~ Seals and Ribbons, ic extra per diploma. fs English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
-_—— ~~ . . 
—_—_ - —— ° 
= = Zz is Picture, same place as shown $5.00 = Johnston English History Series, 10 Astronomy 
—_ — ap 0 ston t es ene 5 
= c (@) Changes Allowed, The words High School — os A : His Johnston Series, 4 chart 
= ® “. This Certifies,” Diploma und the Vignette = ncient istory Globes 
= Y A= cannot be changed, but you may arrange the == Johnston Ancient History Serie i Five Size in ot mountings, coer 
— --— may Suspension anc sibrary Celestia 
= wording of the rest to suit your wi hes at no — , Giohes. Glatel Gish. Tel , es 
= - ie ge Old I ‘licl r Outline Maps . Slate lobes, Tellurians. 
—= extra charge, elther in Mgiush o1 cry —_—- Atlases 
+— ——— Wall Outline Map s map vve 
— 100 Copies $25.00 = Desk Outline Map two izes ) 70 Political, Historical, Commercial, Scrip- 
= Educational 0 Copie $18 0 7 Copies $ 7.50 — map tural, Astronomical, ete 
= * Copies 5.00 6 opies 7.00 ee 
= Supplies Co. Copies red 5 Copies 700 — Send for descriptive literature. 
: I —_ 11 Copies 9.50 t Copies 6.50 — _ ee _— . 
i = Everything for the to ‘ antes . F — ~ PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
y = "ae ‘faa a (3 ee oo = A. J. NYSTROM & CO. AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
. — : . . ¢ m4 -—-~ . 
” | == Cedar Rapids, Iowa = 8 opies 8.00 1 Copy oOo = 2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 
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| — 
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Special School Pencils \ (r,, frist p wr fochion 
The ordinary pencil does not fit all — / f 4 








schools’ needs. Baby fingers require a / ’ 
: ; 2 For years, that is just what the No. 1 Spencerian 
larger size pencil. Young ladies prefer a 


Pen has meant to the American schools. Its ease 


slender pencil for short-hand and fast of writing is what has made it so popular. 


writing. Then there are drawing pencils, 
colored pencils, pencils with erasers and 
many others. 


And the best grade pen steel and thes highest 
manufacturing skill have made his writing freedom 
possible 
































Eberhard Faber makes a pencil for every need. \ Sample pens, ten different patterns, points fine, 
a Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, } medium and broad, by mail on receipt of ten 
=e See cents, including a 32 page booklet with fifty fac 
| simile writings, interpreting character, ‘* What 
te ER HARD FABER \ Your Handwriting Reveals.’’ Spencerian Pens at 
ZE j all stationers everywhere 
“OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA.” 
NEW YORK SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
ss 349 Broadway, New York 
J 
a — 
iia Concluded from Page 119 Are there any methods by which to measure oes not confer arbitrary power upon health au 
_ field in a city whose evening schools were closed the probability of overcoming all these hand thorities to interfere with the personal liberty of 
r éé - , ” : ee ‘itizens, and that such power would be contrary 
se 0 Ss sient funds he was speak a ? Where ar erts : , ’ 
gee because of “insufticien , I caps to Americanization? There are certain beantd 
; ' t » cons mal gus eS. 
ing to the chairmat Tho he had pe rsonalls : = 7 ah } o the constitutional guarantees 
DES : : ; ' ; ways to break thru There is a zeal that must The decision was given in a controversy which 
ilton presented the case of Americanism ” this cham be taken into account Phings can be done arose in Vallejo, where an epidemic of diphtheria 
ainst ber of commerce on an earlier occasion, he had aye been done, on a lesser scale, and the way had broken out. The health officer was ordered 
ching been strangely overlooked when that body had j, open for a larger effort to take throat cultures from all the children and 
Lyles. determined to look into the matter to exclude all those who refused or neglected to 
rt, of OV ac”? nswered the chairman subtly sensing ‘ e a ee have the cultures taken 
no , answel Li an y sensing HYGIENE AND SANITATION. Sixty-one per cent of Chicago's school childrén 
— the situation and assuming a defensive tone; fhe Superior Court of Solano County, Calif ay oer - pris 
fac- “ ’ -4s ’ has recently rendered an opinion to the effect are undernourished, according to a health de- 
Dis- yes, 10s an important proposition, and we've that children may not be excluded from school Partment survey of child hygiene for 1915 to 
appointed committee of five of the best men mer ly becau they refuse to allow health au 1919 A total of 86,566 out of 141,811 school 
in the world to handle it!” And they never horities to make examinations. The decision, in children examined were nye ee “a ee "eail- 
. 9 Mm mn : , . or, 5,269 r 3.76 ‘r ce cate ects, Call- 
did “handle it”. The thing died hefore it was effect, declares that children who refuse physical be s =— t sual ‘ ty r" gy a pe age . 
born. examination may not be excluded from school ‘8 for treatment, and 410, 7 5 whe 


The | j ti tl is to il even at a time of epidemic unless it can be shown so Ar epigaas that immediate attention is de- 
3 Ol \ ~ tor : 1¢ Aa s 1S ‘ 

iy reason for men a = . oO 1 that they are infected with a disease or that there mande ; 
lustrate the vagueness and final apathy that is good r ason to believe they are so infected Charlotte, N. C. Two additional nurses have 
marks this so-called interest in Americanism The court holds that the California statut: been added to the medical inspection staff. 
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FLAGS 











You receive full value 
when you buy | 
| 


























FLAG POLES & ACCESSORIES } 
EVERYTHING PATRIOTIC 
If you want the best flag for schools, | 
order our ‘‘EurekA”’ Bunting, a guaran- MADE OF B= 
z teed flag in every seapect. Double Warp — 
The value of a flag is measured by its wearing qualities, in both All Wool Bunting —_—_ 
color and service. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
We guarantee our “EurekA” bunting flags to be to Government A . . . N: 
specifications, same grade and quality as used by U. S. Govern Flag of sterling quality In o1 
ment. They will wear longer and wave longer and give bette: Sold By or of we 
fice i ify “E ‘ ing « . 4 ’ board 
service and satisfaction than others Specify “EurekA” bunting on Dealers affilis 
your flag requirements and become another satisfied buyer, and b ‘ vh p FE F | A Ni 6 E I wo-ply 
booster. ‘verywhere Cotton Bunting 5. E. 
Flags, Shields, Banners, etc, for the Schoolroom. Everything | Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
Patriotic for School Entertainments | A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
We rent flags — We repair flags 1 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. made only by AN NIN & CO, 10: rw sr 
24-28 S. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 ) Largest Fiag Makers in the World NEW YORK 





For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 


hen lie amaate soon ype canal STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET 


BEST BY TEST ; FLAG ACCESSORIES 






» FLAGS 


National and Foreign of every description 


ye 





Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality is Paramount 


























FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BRACKETS, EAGLES, SPEARHEADS AND TRIMMINGS 
: side! 
JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT a 
Manufacturers — 
aiid, amen te OA. THE Guicaco Canvas Goons & Frac Co. IN 
; ; : 180 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 

Fer Sale by All First Class Dealers Price List mailed on request shou 
MMi Si hi AA we 
hree. 
it o 
scare wee uae STEEL FLAGPOLES| — 
BLACK BOARD AND w 
PLAYGROUND a , 

Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your nT TT TT TK T i‘ 2 2 

school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- | | } ft im mae ad 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public ; \ | | | | | | \ At 
Schogls in New York, and the principal cities for i | } | | iam | ried | \ ae ¢ 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send LS Lat % LY LJ Lf \ Mi 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- big \ j \ ’ | dap 
pare prices with other manufacturers. di y | ; | DENV 


Write for Folder S 


N.  £ Silicate Book Slate Co. Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested ED 


Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 














20-22-24 Vesey Street _— 
NEW YORK NEWARK STEEL POST CO. , 
NEWARK, N. J. Teac 
W.H 
Colum 
: US TLE ESs Chatts 
} en? 
PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, ATIONAL 27aryéess Rich 
—with a kind pleasant smile, T 
making a chap feel happy C h ql k I a ] k S Oo 
that he has done his lessons CT 
right wanting to ask her if E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, F . 
d ; and we make it so good that when once tried it means Bos ton 
she would please let him clean a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
the Erasers with a Simplex. superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note — | 
lly their easy writirg and erasing qualities. They do not 
Order at once Electric or if drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. Or; 


Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 


Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


SX 
as ~ 
an | 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 
For sale by all of the 120 E 


. Schoo! Supply Houses THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 
vadaiaeeteccmnacgten'igeuen” JAMES LYNN COMPANY eek menal | 


ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- Writ 
itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








OLLEGE GRADUATES RECOMMENDED EXCLUSIVELY — (vocational 
teachers excepted) No grade school positions. Any- 

thing from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 

and Physical Education. Es- 


+ tablished 18 years. Covers all 

F( | states. For a teacher or a 
P, TALIS. 63 position, tell us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President, 

ED: UCA ui ZT BUREAU 1504S. Grand Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY 
— = 


SS — — Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Bldg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 636 Chamber of Commerce, 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENveR.COLo. 
WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mer. 


John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, Ill: 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 








— 





Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
H. S. Stice, Mgr Minneapolis, Minn 
327 14th Ave., S.E., F.B. Reed, Mer. 
Kansas City, Missouri 








——— 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions Con 
siders official vacancies only Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER 





HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














w. J. 
In 1913 we announced 


N AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS {pio th Se rrounee 


should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should 
inform our candidates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the 
school board, and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or 
three. The result was the largest business in our 34 years of experience, and 
it grows. Suppose you try us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SUPERINTENDENTS TEACHERS-COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


We will help you get a position We will help fill your vacancies 
We make absolutely no charge for our services. If you want additional information, please write us 
CORRESPON DENCE INVITED 
Atlanta office 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY 
Jacksonville Dallas Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 





Atlanta Jackson 











Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency 


All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. O. F. Revercomb, Mgr. 


DENVER, COLORADO and NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY 3°: GODDARD, Pres. 


Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the classroom one of the many distinguishing 
features of our service. Educators-Bulletin sent free to School Officials on request. 





Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency 


Teachers’ Agency No eontinuous enrollment 

W. H. JONES. Mer 3 Specialists Department 
Columbia, 8. C { Enrollment 3 offices intensively covering entire South 
Chattanooga, Tenn LOOKING FORWARD 


Richmond, Va if requested 
C. G. Truitt, Manager 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU warswatt. - texas 


Organized 1888. The Oldest Teachers’ Agency in Dixie 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Birmingham, 


fees in advance; 


telling about Southern opportunities 














BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager 
Portland, Berkeley Les Angeles 


—INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU — 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED--POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 


Chicage, Memphis Denver, 





Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


personality and teaching power OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well as 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and four foreign countries used 
Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 


Department of Education 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


our service the past season 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3 —Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Interstate Teachers’ Agency M2checa Building, 


New Orleans, La. 





(Established 1902) 
Recommends Superintendents, Principals, and Specialists 
S08 0808080808 08080808080808 080808080808 0B0B0OB0BDED 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° Serco NSphyene® 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered 


You should investigate Write today for further information 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
8 years State Supt. 


14 years County Supt. 


For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800 ; 


Teachers Wanted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normal 


* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients : Send 
for free booklet THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ; ‘ 


9 Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
81 Chapel Street 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. acsany, ny. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The best way to secure a thoroughly, competent Superintendent or Teacher is to write 


Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency sins itie tn 


Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A. C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHOR 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY &: 


1855 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets. NEW YORK 


A superior agency for ouperies people. 
e 


We revister only 
reliable candidates 


rvices free to school officials. 





The 
West 
Needs 


Teachers 


FOR A TEACHER OR POSITION 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Cline Teacher's Agency 


COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOISE, IDA. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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ARE YOU USING 


UP-TO-DATE CATALOGS? 


‘* Perfection 


School 







f : In making 


up your 
Physical Apparatus for peagueewrn APPARATUS | 


| Educational lnstitutions hamber || AGRICULTURE 
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Columbia onde tae guatity, | CENTRALSCENTINC Comrany Free 
| FOR HIGH SCHOOLS size, quality, : Ros with e' 
ARD JUNIOR COLLEGES performance School 
School Supply Co —— $70 
It is . seataa 
’ CATALOG F Pn le U.; Ne 
Indianapolis, Ind. noenanes — 
that your Every 
Central Scientific Company lists be should 
Chicago made from meyer | 
STANDARD mentar 
CATALOGS. in the 
Latest Edition No. 118. Latest Edition No. 119. Geogra 
° P 75 cen 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 460 East Ohio St., Chicago, U.S. A Histor: 
en 
Sectional, Portable | | 
‘_RONT —— Ac? ANK School Houses | 
sae WHY NOT GET THE BEST? | 
bd A rage Cc Ss ve »0 ' 
A ! Heater and Ventilator “ie a Ga eee B 
will not only assure more comfort and better health for both ae arias Le 
‘ . 4 ‘ using our uses ee us refer 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will you to customers in your state 














WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
tilated and with double walls 
Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired 





Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
PEON RANE. Get in line. 

If your dealer doesn't handle 


the FRONT RANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO 








Send fe Plans and Pric 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle," Wash. 
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The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 





Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest fot quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange +o erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 


ous 


Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 

We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now . . ‘ 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct are equipped with it. 
from us and save money for your school board : 
In use in most of the Leading 


Cities. 


Write us full requiremenis and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. v4 





Write for Catalog 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS F 3 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- | 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and | 
comfortable 
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AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 
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No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, the »y are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full Retail. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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FREE 
Free—U S. Flag size 3 x 5 or 4 x 8, 
with every gross of new Rubber Tip 
School Lead Pencils. Pay postman 


tisements are guaranteed. 








Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later << 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 
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All adver- 
INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 
“Willit pay me to go to High School?” 
is the title of an inspiring little book- 
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let to boost your high school attend- 





$7.20. Osborn Mfg. Co., 27 Warren 











St., New York, N. Y 
REVIEW PAMPHLETS 

Every Teacher of common branches 
should have a complete set of Feld- 
meyers Review Pamphlets for supple- 
mentary work. Used in every State 
in the Union. Grammar 50 cents, 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. 8 
History, and a typical Examination 


Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 
each. Complete set $5.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


FOR SALE 


For Sale on Royalty Basis—A pat- 
ented invention that makes perfect 
schoolroom cleaning possible and yet 





The Latest Addition to 


Bruce’s School Architecture Library 


Checking Schedule for 
Projected School Buildings 


By James O. Betelle, A.J. A 


Member of the firm of 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
Newark, N. J 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


204 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 














The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


8 especially adapted for 
, schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 





.-- oo Ist. The doors are closed 
‘wae. . with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go choousls a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 

the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
Approved by the National Beard of Fire Uinderwriters Laboratories schoolroom should have one. 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ance Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 
$2.0). Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 


saves one-third of the janitor’s time + ; 
Wisconsin. 


Address J. T. Spears, Union, 8. C 
SCHOOL INK 


Century Ink Essence — (Powder 
Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
economical ink for school use. Send 
for sample and price list. Francis J. 
Peck & Co., Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ideal in Their Perfect 
Aid to Cleanliness 


Sample package free if you write 
on your business stationery. 


FOR SALE 


One twenty pupil Studebaker bus 
complete with heater. Horse drawn 
and in fine shape, having been used 
only about three months. Address 
Supt. J. D. LaRue. Wayne, Mich. 








Also makers of Northern 
Fibre Tissue for lavatories 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 





Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
— nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 








Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 




















A BUSY MAN’S CREED. 
I believe in the goods I am handling; in the 
people I work for; in my ability to get results. 
I believe that honest business can be carried on 


with honest men by honest methods. “I believe 
in working, not weeping; in boosting, not knock 
ing; in the pleasure of my job.” I believe in the 
duties of today, the possibilities of tomorrow, in 
the reward of the future; and that no man is 
down and out until he has lost faith in himself 
I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, 
in good cheer, in friendship, in honest competi 
tion and in righteousness. I believe there is 
something to be done somewhere by every person 
ready to do it. I believe I am ready—right now 

E. H. Brown, Supt. of Schools, Upper Sandusky, 

Ohio, 
He Was—for the Evening. 

Students of a certain professor in a univer- 
sity, not a hundred miles from New York City, 
have noticed that he no longer overruns his 
periods and that he has reformed his habit of 
interminable lectures. It is rumored that the 
following experience is the cause 

The professor toured the country last spring 
in behalf of an educational movement In a 
western town that until then was a very moist 
oasis in an otherwise arid region, the whole com 
munity turned out to hear the evening’s lec 
ture. After the professor had talked an hour, a 
burly miner came in and leaned against thi 
back wall. He listened awhile and then lurched 
up the aisle to the platform. Finally he said 

“Shay, how long you been lecturing?” 

The professor smiled at the interruption and 
said: 
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“About five years, my good friend.” 

“M— well,” said the miner as he slumped into 
a first row chair, “Guess I'll shtay—you must 
be damn near thru.” 


Who Was It? 

The young teacher had been studying the wind 
all week—its power, effects, etc.—until the sub- 
jects had been pretty well exhausted. To stimu- 
late interest the teacher said, in her most en- 
thusiastic manner: “Children, as I came to 
school today in the trolley car the door opened 
and something came softly in and kissed me on 
the cheek. What do you think it was?” 

And the children joyfully answered: “The 
conductor-’—Ladies Home Journal. 

Why, of Course. 

“Pop,” said the youthful seeker after knowl 
edge, “‘why do words have roots?” 

“I suppose, my son,” answered the 
parent, “so the language can grow.” 


weary 


Visitor—Are the boys’ school reports so bad 
that you must whip them? 
Father—I don’t know. I was always thrashed 


when I brought home my reports 
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ISSUE NEW CATALOG. 

The Spencer Lens Company has just issued its 
complete catalog of microscopes, microtomes and 
accessories for the year 1920. The catalog makes 
an impressive exhibit of the progress of optica 
science in the United States which has been de 
veloped independent of all European materials 
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The Crumbling Foundation.—S/. Louis Star 


rhe Spencer microscopes are American mage 
from the raw ore which enters into the manufac 
ture of steel and brass and bronze to the 


CaSt- 
ings and fittings and from the raw materials 
which are used in the making of the optieg) 


glass. Among the instruments listed in the cata. 
log there is one which is of especial interest to 
school authorities at this time. It is known as 
the new Spencer microscope No. 74 and is de. 
signed and made especially for use in elementary 
and junior high schools. It will magnify to 4 
limit of 130 diameters and is of especial strong 
construction. Altho it has been on the market 
only a short time, it is already widely used for 
commercial purposes in examining starches, ¢e 
ments, papermaking materials, etc. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any schoo] 
authority who will address the firm at Buffalo, 
Ms Ba 


CATALOG OF LABORATORY FURNI-. 
TURE. 

The Kewaunee Mfg. Co., of Kewaunee, Wis, 
has issued its new Catalog No. 12, of laboratory 
furniture for educational institutions, com- 
mercial laboratories, industrial plants and hos. 
pitals. The catalog lists such important pieces 
of laboratory furniture as physics tables, ap- 
paratus cases, chemistry desks, combustion and 
balance tables, chemical cases, biological tables, 
biological instructors’ desks, aquariums, mu. 
seum cases, agricultural tables, dairy room racks 
and tables, seed cabinets and grain cases, her. 
barium cases and racks, entomology Cases, elerc. 
trical tables and desks, wire and storage cabi 
nets, in addition to a wide variety of general] 
laboratory furniture and equipment 

The furniture illustrated and described in the 
catalog is the result of close study of the needs 
of present-day laboratories after 
with and adoption of suggestions 
eminent instructors and experienced teachers 
and after experience in 
schools in all parts of the country 

School authorities who are interested in furni 
ture of this character should address the firm at 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


ISSUE NEW BOOKLET. 

The Albert Teachers’ Agency has just published 
a pamphlet entitled “Teaching as a Business.” 
[It is a revision of a similar pamphlet issued in 
former years. The present edition contains spe- 
cial chapters on the scarcity of teachers and 
letters of application and on the opportunities 
in the teaching profession. Copies will be sent 
tO any one interested by the Albert Teachers 
Agency, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FORD ISSUES TWO FILMS. 

The Ford Educational Weekly has issued two 
new films, entitled the “Fable of the Olive and 
the Orange” and “The Only Way.’ 

The first is a decidedly modern story of the 
many hands thru which olives and oranges must 
pass before they are served on the tables of the 
country It opens with vistas of olive 
California and shows the entire family helping 
in the picking of the fruit From the trees, 
one is taken to the cannery where the olives are 
prepared for popular consumption, packed and 
shipped. The manner in which olive oil is ex 
tracted, is also shown Orange groves of Cali- 
fornia are shown, with the blossoms, green fruit 
and ripe fruit on the same bushes 
are shown the processes of 
wrapping and packing 

The second film, which reveals the dangers of 
careless automobile driving, shows all the sins 
of the careless driver and the mishaps and 
tragedies which may befall him The picture 
not only condemns the careless driver but tries 
to help by instructing the public on how to avoid 
iccidents. 

tSTABLISHES BRANCHES. 

The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency of Den- 
ver, Colo., has established five branch agencies, 
as follows: 

Portland, Ore., 1312 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
Mr. Frank K. Welles, Manager; Los Angeles, 
Calif., 6836 Chamber of Commerce, with Mr. John 
C. Epperson, Manager; Chicago, Ill., Lytton 
Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Mr. H. S. Stice, Man- 
ager; Minneapolis, Minn., 327 14th Ave., S. E,, 
Mr. F. B. Reed, Manager 

The home office and its five branch agencies 
register teachers without enrollment fee The 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency was estab- 
lished in 1906 and has long been known for the 
efficient service it renders to teachers and to 
employers of teachers 

The home office, which is located at 329 Empire 
Building, Denver, Colo., is in charge of Mr. Wm 
Ruffer. 
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Guardene Soda 
and Acid Fire 
Extinguisher — 
required in 
many risks by 
insurance and 
other  regula- 
tions. 24 ins. 
high 











eee } e Bx 
9 — 
I 
Guardene Pump Tank ; fective on 
Capacity 5 gals. \ pi ar eal 
powerful pump -—- will t ; particular! 
throw a stream 50 feet ‘ —_ 


Inside coated with as 


ees A Complete Fire WJ 
Protection Service 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company offers a complete fire protection 
service. Besides the Pyrene and Guardene fire extinguishers, they 
are prepared to furnish pump tanks, chemical engines, waste cans 
and every other appliance for fire protection. 





The lightness and simplicity of Pyrene Extinguishers recommend 
them for school use where a woman or young child may have to 


Pyrene Oily Waste Can. 


Eroveate ies irom put out a fire. Pyrene extinguishers can be left in unheated build- 
bish. 13 to 2034" in ings as they will not freeze. 
ches high. 


Guardene extinguishers have all the improvements of the soda and 
acid type. This extinguisher weizhs 40 pounds and is highly effective 
on all fires except gasoline or oil. 


. Pyrene and Guardene Extinguishers can be purchased from 
hardware, automobile or school supply dealers everywhere 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet —‘‘Making 
Schools Safe From Fire’, or we will be glad to send upon request 


a representative to look over your school buildings and consult 
with you upon their fire protection requirements 


[ 


SAVES LIFE 





Guardene 21 gallon soda and acid chemical 
engine can be moved through parr: w aisles 
and operated in confined spaces 
































Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 
Where Crowds Collect 


In any building where large numbers of 

people gather there is always the danger 

of panic in case of fire, regardless of 

| whether the building is a great auditorium, 
a theatre, a factory---or a school house. 


The hazard of injury or loss of life 
through fire-panic can be largely offset by 
installing Hon @uprin Self-Releasing Fire 
Exit Latches. 


Once the inmates reach the exit door, 
these devices make safe exit certain. The 
mere touch of hand or body on the 
cross-bar releases the door and opens the 
way to safety. 

Ask us for Catalog 12-C, 


containing complete details. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SOLDIERS anc’ SAMLORS. MEMORIAL COLISEUM, 
P EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. CLIFFORD SHOPBELL & CO., ARCHITECTS. 
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Clinton Ave School 
New Haven, Conn 
Brow a & Van Buren, Archts- 
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Park View School, 
Washington, D. C 
Snowden Ashford, Archt 





These and hundreds of other Schools have been ‘‘Australized’’ 
There is no reason why Your school should not be 


Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 


AUSTRALWinDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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